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CITY MANAGERS: 


When you consider New Fire Fighting Apparatus for the protection 
of the property of your Citizens and of your city— 


Consider Boyer 


For over Forty Years, Boyer Apparatus has been built on a Quality 
Basis and specializing in furnishing each community with Fire Fight- 
ing Equipment built to meet their individual needs; and Boyer guar- 
antees Maximum Performance, Longest Service and Absolute 
Satisfaction. 


Without Obligation 


Boyer Apparatus Engineers willingly give you their assistance. They 
are skilled in problems of Fire Fighting and can often help solve your 
financing problems. 


We Build 


Boyer Pumpers of 300 to 750 gallons per minute capacity; (according to your special re- 
quirements); Boyer Chemical Apparatus of one to six tank units: Boyer City Service 
Apparatus with special Patented truss construction; and any other Combination of 
Equipment that you need to give your City Maximum Fire Protection. Give us the op- 
portunity to figure with you on your new Fire Apparatus. 


Boyer Fire Apparatus Company 


LOGANSPORT, INDIANA 
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Scott’s 


Mechanical Budgetary Control 
and 
Reporting System of Accounts 


1—This System is a Simple Scientific Co-ordination of Detail and Control 
Accounts especially arranged and adapted for the use of Bookkeeping 
Machinery. 


It is a system of account keeping, and includes the Budget Accounts, the 
Departmental Cost Accounts, the Revenue Accounts, the Fund Accounts, the 
Motor Transport Accounts, the Construction Accounts and the control ac- 
counts of the assets and liabilities co-ordinated into a general system of ac- 
count keeping especially adapted for machine performance. The posting of 
the vouchers to the respective detail and control accounts, automatically 
closes the books and the accounts are ready for the preparation of any state- 
ment that may be desired. 


2—With the Use of this System a Daily Municipal Statement may be pre- 
pared at the close of each day. 

An outstanding feature is the Daily Municipal Report which may be 

prepared at the close of each day, showing not only the budget position but 

the condition of each departmental appropriation account, as well as the 





financial condition. Some of the city managers have provided a file in the 
public reception hall in which a copy of the daily report is placed for public” 
inspection. 


3—With the Use of this System, the Bookkeeping Work is reduced more 
than 50° and Information increased 1,000‘... 


Due to the simplified co-ordination of all accounts and the use of modern 
bookkeeping machinery and office appliances, the clerical work is reduced 
50% or more. In one city that installed the system some time since, it re 
quired more than 5,000 accounts to take care of budget, cost operations, rev- 
enues, assets and liabilities, the Motor Transport Department and over 300 
construction projects. Two clerks handle the entire bookkeeping work, in- 
cluding the preparation of the daily report. The books are closed every day,) 
the condition of each appropriation account is known, the construction cost 
of each project, the condition of each fund and general financial condition} 
known at all times. 

The system is advantageous for small municipalities as well as larger 
cities. It has been installed in cities from 10,000 to 200,000 population. In 
every case, the information produced enabled the City Manager to save the 
first year more than its cost, and in one case the City Manager publicly an- 
nounced that it saved the city more than $50,000.00 the first year. 


Information Furnished Upon Request 


George G. Scott 6 Company 


Certified Public Accountants 
HOME OFFICE 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CARLOINA 
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4 The Government of Amsterdam 
o> — 


2° | An Interesting Discussion of the Organization and Administration of a 


g of City With a Debt of Slightly More Than Twice Its Annual Budget 


rally 





jate- By Dr. ARIE KEPPLER, Director of Housing, Amsterdam, Holland 
HE Dutch provinces and municipalities 1850 and in the Municipal Act of 1851. These 
Toe a considerable measure of autonomy Acts have been amended several times.* 
pre- nies . > 
with restriction that the Crown has the Amsterdam’s Organization 
power to quash their ordinances in so far as At the head of the Commune stands a Com- 
i they are in conflict with the general law of the munal Council (Raad) elected for four years 
- the and numbering forty-five members. 
1 the The Burgomaster, appointed by the Crown 
ublie 7 for six years and usually reappointed, is chair- 
man of the council and has certain independent 
administrative powers, inchiding those of the 
hore chief of police. He receives a salary of 25,000 
florins ($10,000) and is entitled to a pension on 
— retirement. 
it re- The College of Burgomaster and Aldermen 
, Tev= is the executive body of the Council. The six 
4 300 Aldermen are appointed by the Council from 
"deal among their own number for terms of four 
. cost years. Every Alderman receives a salary of 
lition 8,000 florins ($3,220) and is also entitled to a 
pension on retirements. 
arger ; ; 
n. In All meetings of the Council are public, unless 
e the otherwise specially resolved, but the meetings 
y an- 


of the College of Burgomaster and Alderman 
are not public. 

The College of Burgomaster and Aldermen 
is collectively responsible to the Council, but 
the conduct of certain branches of the adminis- 
tration is assigned to different branches. 
The secretary of Amsterdam is appointed by 
the Council and is the chief of the clerical staff 
of the Town Hall. For every branch of admin- 
istration conducted by an Alderman an admin- 
istrator is appointed subordinate to the secre- 
tary but always working with his alderman. 





Dr. ARIE KEPPLER 
land or with its general interest. The general 
principles of the Dutch system of government 
———ang are laid down in the law of the Constitution; 


they were = od in the Provincis : *See Lecal Government in Many Lands, G. Montagu 
they were developed in the Provincial Act of Harris, P. 8. King & Son, Ltd., London, 
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The clerical staff consists of 580 members 
appointed by the college of Burgomaster and 
Aldermen. This secretary’s office forms a 
powerful force in the administration of the 
town. The several municipal services and 
branches of enterprise are headed by Directors 
under responsibility of Burgomaster and Al- 

rmen (practically of one Alderman). These 

irectors, appointed by the Council, are mighty 
persons. 
Politics Troublesome 

The members of the Council, the Burgo- 
master, and the Aldermen are political offi- 
cials; the Directors may not have any political 
influence, they are non-political officials. Every 
alderman has to do his work with five or ten 
Directors or more. 

The political control of the Council and the 
College of Burgomaster and Aldermen grows 














ORGANIZATION CHART 


more and more troublesome and the result of 
this is that regular municipal work is not done 
in an efficient manner. It devolves upon the 
Directors, then, to try to keep the work going 
smoothly. 

In 1927 it happened that the annual com- 
munal budget that must be prepared by the 
college of Burgomaster and Aldermen and pre- 
sented by them to the communal council, be- 
came a subject of discussion in the council for 
nearly sixty meetings. In the meantime, the 
college of Burgomaster and Aldermen and the 
secretary’s offices could not do their regular 
work in a proper way; and finally the prepared 
budget was not changed except by some small 
amendments. The length of those discussions 
grows every year. 

Advisory Committees 

Besides the committees of assistance, con- 

sisting solely of members of the Council, there 
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are many advisory committees consisting of 
members of the council and other inhabitants, 
These committees are appointed by the Col- 
lege of Burgomaster and Aldermen. 

In Amsterdam it is really a difficulty to 
come from a proposal to an action, but never- 
theless the town is getting on. 
wonder. 

The council includes: 5 Communists, 15 So- 
cial Democrats, 3 Liberal Democrats, 5 Liber. 
als, 8 Roman Catholics, 3 Christian Historicals, 
3 Anti-revolutionists, and 3 Neutrals, making 
45 members in all. As stated before, the Alder. 
men are chosen from these groups. 

Some Statistics 

Amsterdam has a population of about 
728,000, and has nearly 189,500 dwellings. 
There are about 30,000 persons in the service of 
the municipality. Amsterdam has an annual 


It seems a 


budget of about 160,000,000 florins ($64,320,. | 


000), while its debts amount to 305,000,000 flor- 
ins, $146,100,000). 


»™ 
a a 


Indiana to Hold Conference on 
the Plan 


A state conference on the city-manager 
form of government, sponsored by the Indi- 
anapolis Manager league is to be held March 
16 at Indianapolis. The League has received 
so many requests from other municipalities in 
the state for information, literature, and 
speakers, that it has planned this meeting as 
a matter of helpful service to the citizens of 
other Indiana communities. 





Speakers prominent in the city-manager 
movement have been secured for the meeting, 
among whom are Dr. Leonard D. White, pro- 
fessor of political science, University of Chi- 
cago; John W. Esterline, an Indianapolis man- 
ufacturer, one of the advocates of the man- 
ager plan from the beginning; L. W. Clapp, 
Kansas; Mrs. H. R. Misner, Michigan City, 
Indiana; Claude H. Anderson, Indianapolis; 
and Hon. Winfield Miller, Indianapolis. 
Charles P. Taft II, of Cincinnati, will make 
the luncheon address. 


A special apportunity to submit questions is 
to be given to those attending the convention 
and a complete collection of literature on the 
plan will be on display. 

The conference is open to any interested cit 
izen of Indiana, and all organizations inter 
ested in civic affairs are being urged to send 
representatives. Further information may 


obtained from the Indianapolis City Manage 
league, 711 Illinois building, Indianapolis. 
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Hinsdale’s Municipal Utilities 





Careful Planning and the Technical Ability of a City Manager Made 
Possible Hinsdale’s New Municipal Plants 





By FRANK D. DANIELSON, City Manager, Hinsdale, Illinois 


URING recent years a great deal has 
been written about the difficulties of 
furnishing adequate utility service by 
municipalities and the financial difficulties ex- 
perienced in carrying out a plan for improv- 
ing the economy or increasing the capacity. 
The consequent result has been that a large 
number of cities and villages have sold their 
plants, especially those furnishing electric 
light and power, to privately-operated com- 
panies. This summarizes the situation faced 
by the Village of Hinsdale in the early part 
of 1922. The financing of its projects was by 
far the most difficult part of its problems, and 
various plans had to be resorted to for the 
building of its ice plant, the reconstruction of 
its water-pumping plant, water-softening 
plant, and its electric light and power plant. 
The progressive improvements carried out 
by the Village of Hinsdale during the past six 
years may prove interesting and instructive to 
other municipalities confronted with similar 
problems. Hinsdale’s experience indicates that 
economies may be obtained by correct design 
and a carefully-planned construction program. 
As performance is the measure of merits, com- 
ment will be made on the construction pro- 
gram, the method of financing, and the results 
found with operation. 


The Municipal Ice Plant 
An ice manufacturing plant of 15-ton ca- 
pacity was erected during 1921-22, and a daily 
delivery service instituted. In 1922 an 800-ton 
ice storage was constructed in order to store 
enough ice during the off-peak season to meet 
the high summer demand with a minimum in- 


Editorial Note:—Of even greater interest than Mr. 
Danielson’s account of the building of Hinsdale’s water 
works and the power plant is the part of the story his 
his modesty prevented his telling. To his courage, his 
capacity for strenuous service, and his technical ability 
Hinsdale owes a saving amounting to more than $150,000 
on the construction of these plants. Faced by the ag- 
gtessive opposition of labor organizations ard of pri- 
vate utility interests, this accomplishment (involving 
not only all responsibility for financing and design, 
but for directing the construction as well) demanded 
vigilance and the courage to meet the many difficulties 
placed in his way.. Mr. Danielson deserves the unqual- 
ified commendation of the citizens of Hinsdale. 


vestment in manufacturing equipment. Local 
deliveries vary from about 10 tons a day dur- 
ing the winter months to 35 or 40 tons on peak 
days in the summer. Hinsdale was requested 
to enter the ice business by a petition of a 
large number of its citizens who desired to 
avoid the exhorbitant rates charged by an out- 
side company. Another contributing factor 
which led to the building of the plant was 
the unreliability of the delivery service then 
in operation. 


2 i 





4 








WaATER-SOFTENING PLANT 
AND Pump Howse 


By special credit arrangement the project 
was financed through notes issued at 6 per 
cent. All these notes, totalling nearly $80,000, 
were redeemed during the first four years of 
operation. All the work of building ice plant 
and storage was let by contract. The high cost 
and delays experienced by this method paved 
the way for carrying out future projects by 
municipal forces. 

The ice plant, as well as the other utilities 
owned by Hinsdale, is operated on a self-sup- 
porting basis. Water and electric power gen- 
erated is charged at a rate including opera- 
tion, overhead, and depreciation. A fair reve- 
nue is realized from the ice plant, after de- 
ducting fixed charges and depreciation. 

The Municipal Water Works 

The rehabilitation of the water-pumping 
and water-softening plants offered a much 
more difficult problem than did the construc- 
tion of the ice plant. Sufficient bonding power 
was not available to finance a new water 
works. After making the deductions on cur- 
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rent debt required by law, only $65,000 could 
be raised by a bond issue for the proposed 
improvement. This was approximately 30 per 
cent of the amount that would have been re- 
quired if the work had been let by contract. 
After due consideration had been given to 
cost of past improvements and the receipt of 
tentative bids, it was decided that we would 
carry out all work by day labor making pay- 
ments for the balance from operating revenue. 















Miami, Fla. 
Springfield, 111. 
Delaware, Ohio 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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COMPARATIVE HADRNESS 


oF RAW WATER 
Courtesy Engineering News-Record 
An urgent demand for more water was be- 


coming so apparent by June, 1924, that as soon 
as the decision was made to carry out the pro- 
ject by day labor the foundations were started. 
A camp was provided so that a large number 
of men could be taken in from the outside. 
Plans for the work were prepared during pro- 
gress of construction. 








0 100 


Hinsdale’s Water Supply 

Hinsdale’s water supply is derived from 
wells reaching down into the Niagara lime- 
stone. This water contains approximately 35 
grains per gallon of dissolved solids of which 
about 30 grains are calcium and magnesium 
salts. For 23 years this hard mineral water 
was pumped directly into the distribution sys- 
tem. In 1915, a 0.96-m.g.d. water-softening 
plant was installed at a cost of $25,000. The 
sequence was: application of lime and soda-ash, 
agitation, sedimentation and filtration. In 
softening water, excesses of chemical must be 
fed to insure the reduction of the calcium 
and magnesium compounds. The amount of 
this excess is shown in the causticity of the 
water ready for pumping into the distribution 
system. This excess of chemical, even after 
long reaction time, and particularly upon any 
increase in temperature of the water, will 
continue as long as any excess chemical is 
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left, forming a precipitate in all pipe lines 
and water services. The most serious after 
precipitation occurs in the heaters used for 
providing domestic hot water supply. 

These facts were overlooked in most of the 
municipal softening plants placed in operation 
up to 1921, and the water softener constructed 
by Hinsdale in 1915 was no exception. Tons 
of deposit were forced into the distribution 
system every year, which during the past year 
have been removed by mechanical means. The 
incrustation from this deposit became abso- 
lutely hard with time and gradually reduced 
the size of the mains. 


The Water-Softening Plant 

To prevent any further precipitate in the 
underground mains, the service lines, and in 
the hot water system of piping in the house, 
this caustic quality of the treated water had 
to be eliminated. By using CO2 in the new 
plant the normal carbonate alkalinity and the 
caustic alkalinity are converted to bicarbon- 
ate alkalinity in solution and after precipita- 
tion is prevented. 

Hinsdale’s new plant was put under con- 
struction in August, 1924, and placed in opera- 
tion Sept. 8, 1925. It has a normal capacity 
for softening and carbonizing 2.3 m.g.d. and a 
maximum capacity of 3 m. g. d. The essential 


new features of the present plant over that of 
(1) Utilizes the split method of 
(2) Mechanical agitation in mix- 
(3) Equipped with a clarifier for 


the old are: 
treatment. 
ing tanks. 











THE POWER PLANT 


the continuous removal of precipitated sludge. 
(4) Return of sludge to mixing tanks. (5) 
Chemicals applied dry by automatic control. 
(6) CO2 applied to treated water. (7) Con- 
structed on a unit plan basis so that the pres- 
ent equipment would ultimately be part of a 
much larger softening plant. (8) Plant sec- 
tionalized so that half can be operated apart 
from the rest.. (9) A sub-basement and @ 
pipe tunnel 500 ft. long make all piping and 
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equipment accessible. (10) Houses the mo- 
tor-driven service pumps. 

Illuminating gas as locally furnished by the 
gas company is burned to produce CO2 re- 
quired in the new softening plant at Hins- 
dale. This method is simplest, cleanest, and 
most certain of all, and requires no special ap- 
paratus being as simple as the operation of an 
ordinary gas stove. 

Results Satisfactory 

Frequent analysis of the filter sand indi- 
cates that the CO2 is doing its work. After 
two and one-half years of operation no in- 
crustation on the grains of sand due to the lime 
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ing incrustation, and lowering operating cost. 

Meters, mains and house plumbing readily 
showed the value of using CO2 gas. The filter 
sand is as clean and sharp today as it was 
when the plant was started. 

One operator is able to take care of the en- 
tire softening plant, and also give the re- 
quired attention to the electrically-driven 
pumps which supply the city distributing sys- 
tem. The average cost of softening and car- 
bonzing the Hinsdale water is 5c per 1,000 
gallons. 

The Municipal Electric Plant 
Plans for rehabilitating the electric light 
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LAYOUT OF NEW WATER-SOFTENING PLANT IN RELATION TO OLD PLANT 
Courtesy Engineering News-Record 


The old treating plant 
would have required three removals during this 
period of time due to growth of sand particles. 
Four tests, known as total alkalinity, phenol 


treatment is found. 


alkalinity, hardness and free CO2, 
on the softened 
plant operation. 


are made 
water every two hours of 

To treat 1,000 gal. of raw water requires ap- 
proximately 2.8 lb. of hydrated lime, 2-3 lb. of 
58 per cent soda ash, and about % lb. of alum. 
In other words, approximately 1,700 lb. of hy- 
drated lime, 400 lb. of soda ash, and 75 lb of 
alum are required per 24 hours of an off-peak 
requirement of 600,000 gallons. During the 
past year, the writer has carried out experi- 
ments with sodium aluminate as a substitute 
for alum. The results have materially hastened 
the chemical reaction, giving a slightly softer 
water with less hydrated lime and a reduced 
quantity of CO2 as originally required. 

The results after operating our water sof- 
tening plant two and one-half years have ful- 
filled all expectation in regard to softness, end- 





and power plant were started in 1922 and 
reached a finished form in 1923, but the urgent 
need for more softening water relegated the 
power problem to a secondary position. The 
demand for more electric power was steadily 
increasing, however, so that the water works 
was only well started when a decision had to 
be reached regarding the power plant. 

A comprehensive and thorough investigation 
and report of the situation was made. Im- 
provement in efficiency and extension in terri- 
tory of the central station were studied, and 
the wholesale purchase of power was con- 
sidered. It was found that the rapid improve- 
ment in thermal efficiency of the generating 
equipment which accompanied the expansion 
in the public serivce companies, had served 
to develop equipment suitable for the isolated 
plant as well. The improvement in thermal 
efficiency of the central station, however, does 
not show up so well when the figures are cor- 
rected to the power delivered to the customers’ 
meters. 
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The power plant furnishes electric current 
for the entire Village of Hinsdale, including 
street lighting, and, in addition, current for 
about 300 customers outside of the corporate 
village limits. It furnishes electric power for 
all of the pumping of water from the wells to 
the water softening plant, the pumping into 
the distribution system and, in addition, power 
for the village ice plant. 

The Design Policy 

Six plans for remedying the power situation 
were studied. The controlling factor in arriv- 
ing at a decision as to which to follow was 
the relative cost of the service by one method 
as against the other—not the first cost of in- 
stallation nor the cost of power at the switch- 
board, but the total cost of the complete serv- 
ice rendered indefinitely. The method which 
promised the greatest financial efficiency, other 
things being equal, was adopted. 

Of the six plans studied, one involved the 
purchase of current from a private utility 
company, while the other five involved different 
independent schemes for rehabilitating the old 
plant. A 200-page report was submitted by 
the writer to the Board of Trustees covering 
complete analysis of the power situation, with 
recommendations. The most economical plan 
of the lot, the one which was recommended, 
consisted of the following equipment and al- 
terations: 

1. Two steam turbines, one directly con- 
nected to a 600-k.w. generator, the other con- 
nected to a 1250-k.w. generator. 

2. Two surface condensers and condenser 
auxiliaries for turbo-generators to maintain 
a vacuum of 27% inches of mercury. 

3. Two 400-h.p. water-tube boilers, operat- 
ing at 230 pounds pressure and with 150°F. of 
superheat, equipped with steam driven, na- 
tural draft, chain-grate stokers, superheaters 
and sootblowers. 

4. Two high-pressure boiler-feed pumps, 
and a V-notch measuring preheater. 

5. Spray-pond for cooling condenser circu- 
lating water, and piping and tunnel connection 
to power plant for same. 

6. Alternation of the existing power-plant 
building to accommodate the proposed ad- 
dition. This involved the removal of two old 
boilers and extension of the boiler-room to 
house the new boilers and the extension of the 
engine room to accommodate the two new gen- 
erators. 

The equipment installed was purchased from 
leading manufacturers on a 2-year contract. 
Its installation was begun in July, 1925, and 
completed October, 1927. 


Operating Results 

The plant is now complete and has reduced 
the operating cost better than 50 per cent. 
It is resulting in additional revenue over the 
cost of equivalent power purchased wholesale 
varying from $20,000 to $36,000 a year. Three 
successive rate reductions to consumers have 
been made during the past two years. The 
average rate is comparable to outside rates 
by privately-operated companies. About 95 
per cent of the total improvements have been 
paid for out of operating revenue. There was 
no bond issue or reserve fund set aside for 
the power-plant improvement. 


— 





Municipal Auditoriums 

In the Tax Digest for December, 1927, City 
Manager B. J. Pardee of Visalia, Cal., in the 
course of an article on Visalia’s record of ef- 
ficiency and economy, makes the following com- 
ment on the operation of the municipal audi- 
torium: 

“Visalia is one of the California cities which 
has a municipal auditorium. In more ways 
than one this auditorium has proven itself a 
nuisance in Visalia. The total rent collected 
for the use of the municipal auditorium for 
the fiscal year 1926-1927 was but $575, whereas 
the operating cost was $3,928. The bond re- 
demption and interest charges amount to an 
additional $2,000 per year, with a balance of 
$28,000 bonded indebtedness still outstanding 
at 6 per cent. This makes the municipal audi- 
torium of Visalia cost the taxpayers nearly 
$7,000 per year, with considerable bickering 
over who is going to use it, a conflict of dates 
and dissension between the several groups.” 


>. 
> 


Study Chicago’s Needs 

The Chicago Institute of Local Politics, or- 
ganized in the summer of 1927 upon the initia- 
tive of the Chicago Forum council for the 
purpose of discussing the problems of local 
government in Chicago and the metropolitan 
area, has published a pamphlet stating its 
“findings” adopted as the result of its investi- 
gations. 

Feeling that the situation justifies the form- 
ulation of a Government Planning association 
for the development of a government plan for 
Chicago and the metropolitan area, a consti- 
tution has been drawn up by the Institute and 
the formal organization is being arranged. 
Copies of the “findings” pamphlet and other 
information may be obtained from Fred At- 
kins Moore, chairman of executive committee, 
315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. 
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Next Steps In Efficient Government 





Based on the Encouraging Progress Made During the Last Quarter- 
Century, Dr. White Offers Certain Suggestions Looking to 
Further Advances in Government Efficiency* 





By Dr. LEONARD D. WHITE, Department of Political Science, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


MERICANS are not infrequently 
A charged with being incorrigible reform- 

ers. Andre Siegfried, one of our recent 
visitors from abroad, has written an illuminat- 
ing book, “America Comes of Age”, in which 
he repeats this indictment. “Judging from 
the sense of duty of society,” he says, “Amer- 
icans are imbued with a missionary spirit that 
is typically Anglo-Saxon. In fact, if it were 
not for England, America would have the 





Dr. LEONARD D. WHITE 


monopoly for the passion for reform and up- 
lift.” 

While it is true that we Americans have done 
a good deal of reforming in the last twenty 
years in attempts to increase the efficiency of 
our government we may still invent reforms 


which would make our government even a more 
worthy instrument to achieve the promise of 
American life. In line with this belief, I shall 
discuss what I conceive to be the next steps 
in efficient government. 
Recent Progress 

Before undertaking this somewhat hazardous 
task, however, I want to call your attention 
briefly to the really remarkable progress which 
we have made in this country in the last two 
decades to secure more efficient government. 
Driven or by the unprecedented cataclysm of 
public expenditures, we have done more in the 
last quarter century to renovate our govern- 
ment than was done in the whole span of the 
nineteenth century. 

Budgets Popularized 

If we undertake to enumerate the chief steps 
which have been taken in the last twenty-five 
years, I suppose we must begin by noting the 
rapid spread of sound budget methods. After 
passing through the muck-raking period in 
which Lincoln Steffens and others exposed the 
intolerable situation which then not infre- 
quently existed, a determined drive was made 
to improve the budget and fiscal methods of 
the city, state, and federal governments. Un- 
til 1910 hardly a single state or city had a 
budget worthy of the name, and our public 
finances were chronically in a chaotic condi- 
tion. Overdrafts and deficiency appropria- 
tions, misapplication of funds, trusts funds dis- 
sipated, meaningless accounts, and lack of pub- 
lic information were the order of the day. 
Now budget and accounting methods, while 
far from perfect, are sufficiently advanced to 
make intelligent handling of public funds pos- 
sible. 

Better Administration 

The second notable achievement of the last 
decade has been the reorganization of the ad- 
ministrative departments of many city and 
state governments. In city governments this 
reorganization was initiated by the introduc- 
tion of the commission plan and was much 
more soundly developed by the later invention 
of the city-manager plan of municipal govern- 


*From an address recently delivered before the Columbia League of Women Voters, at Columbia, Mo. 
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ment. In the state governments, the reorgani- 
zation of departments was initiated on a com- 
prehensive scale by the Illinois Civil Code en- 
acted in 1917 under the leadership of Governor 
Lowden. The lead thus given by Illinois was 
taken up by Ohio, Nebraska, Idaho, Massachu- 
setts, Maryland, Tennessee, and most recently 
by New York. A survey of the progress of the 
last ten years in this direction indicates that 
a vast improvement has been made in the in- 
telligent arrangement of the work of govern- 
ment, but indicates that this progress has been 
at varying rates of speed. Some cities and 
some states now enjoy admirably conceived 
types of administrative organization, while 
other cities and states still lag far behind the 
march of time. In the federal government, the 
opposition of the departments and of vested 
interests has long delayed a greatly needed 
reorganization. The present division of work 
is archaic and wasteful. 
Unification in Government 

Somewhat related to the foregoing develop- 
ment, is a third line of evolution, which I may 
perhaps call the attempt to secure unity and 
responsibility in government. This involves 
much more than a mere reorganization of de- 
partments. It attemps to link up the depart- 
ments of a government into a single, coherent 
and unified organization. It seeks to destroy 
the independent, uncorrelated, unsupervised 
irresponsible, and must it must be said, often 
wasteful administrative units which multiplied 
so rapidly in the decades prior to 1910, and of 
which Massachusetts enjoyed something like 
225 before they were taken in hand in 1918. 

This search for unity and responsibility in 
government is perhaps best exemplified in the 
city-manger cities in which substantially com- 
plete authority for the business affairs of the 
city has been vested in the hands of the city 
manager, who in turn has been made immedi- 
ately and directly and completely responsible 
to the city council. It is also well exemplified 
in the position of governor in the states of 
New York, Maryland and Illinois. It includes 
an elaborate system of supervising the expen- 
ditures of each and every development, board, 
commission, and officer and goes on the prin- 
ciple that not only must these spending officials 
spend their money in accordance with law, but 
also in accordance with the dictates of sound 
business practice. 

This new type of responsible government is 
also admirably exemplified in the United States 
federal government. President Coolidge, act- 


ing through the director of the Budget, now 


has ample means to assure himself that federal 
authorities are spending their money wisely 
and economically. Few people realize the enor- 
mous change that has taken place in the con- 
trol of expenditures at Washington, nor do 
they realize the enormous range of power and 
the co-ordination of the vast machinery which 
centers at Washington, which has now for the 
first time been made effective by the creation 
of a staff agency, the Bureau of the Budget. 
In any fresh attempt to reorganize the state 
government, thoughtful attention should be 
given to the principles on which the Bureau 
of the Budget now operates. 
Better Personnel Management 

In the fourth place, looking backward for a 
decade of two, we can see a steady improve- 
ment in the technique of personnel manage- 
ment, although it must be said that the ex- 
tension of the merit system has been regret- 
tably slow. This has brought about a great 
gap between the well recognized standards of 
personnel management and the practice of civil 
service commisssions and other personnel of- 
ficers in the federal, state and city govern- 
ments. 

Personnel management, in the more sig- 
nificant sense of the word, means not only 
proper methods for selecting public employ- 
ees and for insuring that the most intelligent 
and alert shall be promoted. It involves the 
skillful management of practically every phase 
of the work relationship in public circles. 

Personnel management undertakes (1) to 
select scientifically the best qualified men and 
women for different types of work; (2) to fit 
them into their work with the maximum ease 
and to avoid putting square pegs into round 
holes; (3) to supervise the workers intelli- 
gently and sympathetically; (4) to maintain 
discipline and output; (5) to provide further 
training and education for ambitious employ- 
ees; (6) to guarantee equality and fairness of 
treatment to all in the same circumstances, 
and finally to build a high morale. 


We have made, therefore, some real advances 
in the last twenty-five years, advances which 
to the civic leaders of a generation ago would 
have appeared very substantial. Budget mak- 
ing, the reorganization of departments, the uni- 
fication and co-ordination of work, and the de- 
velopment of personnel management, are four 
lines of progress of which we may well be 
proud. 

Improvement Program Incomplete 

These undoubted improvements in efficient 

(Continued on page 253) 
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The Fourteenth Annual Convention 





Dubuque, Iowa, September 13, 14, 15, 1927 


HE weather was hot—before, during, and 

after the convention. However, this 

didn’t prevent a fine group from gather- 
ing at Dubuque, and the perspiration which 
flowed freely during the convention apparently 
had no dampening effect on the attendance at 
the session or the active discussion of manage- 
ment problems. Coats were all but abandoned 
(notice the convention picture), and Mr. Wald- 
ron’s palm-leaf fans put to heavy service, 
nearly everyone kept cheerful—but the conven- 
tion went on according to schedule. 

The convention attendance was the best yet, 
as 176 names went on the registration list. 
This was 20 more than attended the 1926 con- 
vention at Colorado Springs. Of this number 
78 were city managers, representing 24 out 
of the 34 states then having recognized city- 
manager governed cities. 

A number of managers new to the profession 
attended this convention for their first time, 
and it is gratifying to note that a goodly share 
of these men have testified to their approval 
of the Association by subsequently affiliating 
with us. 

An interesting ride about Dubuque was an 
appreciated feature of the visit, as it gave an 
opportunity to inspect various municipal ac- 
tivities and the attractiveness of Dubuque’s 
residential districts, its parks, and the scenic 
beauty which makes such a picturesque setting 
for this city. 

The dinner dance, held on Tuesday evening 
at the Dubuque Country club, through the 
courtesy of the City of Dubuque, was attended 
and enjoyed by everyone. 

Just as with all other convention cities previ- 
ously visited, Dubuque showed our group a fine 
spirit of hospitality, apparently having left 
nothing undone to make our stay most pleasant 
—another convention visit that will linger in 
our memories. 


Registration List 
James Alderson, Library Board, Dubuque, lowa; John 
H. Ames, City Manager, Ames, lowa; F. R. Anman, lowa 
State University, lowa City, lowa; Wm. J 
Neptune Meter Co., Chicago, Ill.; Boyd A 
Manager, Bluefield, West Virginia Ww. F 


Bartholomew 
Bennett, City 
Benson, City 


Menager, El Dorado, Kansas tichard Biehl, City Manager 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin Mrs Richard Biehl, Two 
Rivers, Wisconsin; John C Biggins, City Manager, 


Newport News, Va Mrs. John C. Biggens, Newport News 
Va.; Harry Billups, Councilman Maquoketa, Iowa; S. H 
Bothwell, (City Manager Texas; Mrs. 3S. H 
Bothwell Texas: E. P. Bridges, City Manager 


Longview 


Longview 


Griffin, Georgia ; Miss Engenta Bridges, Griffin, 
Georgia; John P. Broome, City Manager, Summit, New 
Jersey; Glenn Brown, Park Commissioner, Dubuque, Towa: 
Louis Brownlow, United States Daily. Washington, D. C. ; 
a Buechner. City Manager. Gladstone, Michigan ; 
Mrs. F. R. Buechner, Gladstone, Mich.; H. F. Burkholder, 
City Manager, H. F. 
Burkholder, Burns, 
Councilman, Ralph B. Call, 
City Manager, Uoisington, Kansas; H. H. Canfield, City 
Heights, Ohio; O. E. 
Wanager, Fort Worth, Texas; Mrs. O. E. 
Chas. A. 
Ohio; 8S. C 


Edgworth, 
Edgeworth, 


Pennsylvania; Mrs. 
Pennsylvania ; John 
Kenosha, Wisconsin ; 


Manager, Cleveland Carr, City 
Carr, Fort Worth, 
Texas; Carran, City Manager, East Cleveland, 
Chapin, Crystal Lake, Frank Fort, Michigan; 
F.L. Cloud, City Manager, Kingsport, Tennessee; Geo. Con- 
Chicago, Illinois; R. 
M. Cooksey City Manager, Thomasville, North Carolina; 
Robert L. Mexico ; 
8. 8S. Cox, City Manager, Murfreesboro, Tennessee; W. E 
Culver, Mich.; Mrs, W. E. 


Frank Danielson, 


over, American City Magazine, 


Cooper, City Manager, Albuquerque, N, 
Vayor, Iron River, Culver, 
Iron River, Michigan; Mrs 
Illinois; A. E. Davidson, Director of Public Welfare, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; Mrs. A. E 
Michigan; R. M 
Florida ; 


Hinsdale, 


Davidson, Grand Rapids, 
Davidson, City Manager, Coral Gables, 
Willard F. Day, City Manager, Staunton, Virginia; 
E. J. Donnelly, City Enginecr, Ontonagon, Michigan; C. E. 
Douglas, City Manager, Dubuque, lowa; Mrs. C. E. Douglas, 
Douglas, Hill Standard Co., Evans- 
ton, Illinois; John N. Edy, City Manager, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia; Il. R. 
Frank 8S. Ellsworth, Sec’y Toledo C. of C., Toledo, Obio; 
Mrs. Frank 8S. Ellsworth, Tolede, Ohio; Robt. H. Eriley, 
Dearborn, Michigan; R. B. Everson, 647 N. 
Chicago, Ill.; George D. 


Dubuque, lowa; O. W 


Ellison, City Manager, Muskegon, Michigan; 


City Engineer, 
Green St., Fairtrace, City Man- 
ager, Highland Park, Dallas, Texas; E. W. 
Reno, Okla.; Mrs. E. W. Fassett,, Reno, Okia.; 
F. W. Ford, Jr., Hennan H, Frachsel, Uni- 
versity of lowa, lowa City, lowa; Chas. H. Gilbert, Mayor 


Fassett, City 
Manager, 


Auburn, Maine; 


Pawhuska, Oklahoma; L. A. Goines, City Manager, Alliance, 
Nebraska; Mrs. L. A 


G,. Grau, City Manager, 


Goines, Alliance, Nebraska; Chas. 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin; Mrs. Chas, 
G. Grau, Rhinelander, Wisconsin; 8S. H 


Chicago, Ill; John T 


Graydon, H. P. 
Anderson Co., Hamill, City Manager, 
Norman, Oklahoma ; 
Michigan; R. W. B. Hart, City Manager, Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginja; Mrs. R. W. B. Hart, Lynchburg, Virginia; A. R. 
Hatton, Honorary Member, 11350 Hesseler, Rd., Cleveland, 
Ohio ; Wilbur Buffalo-Springfield Roller Co., 
Springfield, Ohio; G. E. Heebink, City Engineer, Beloit, 
Wisconsin; Harold L. Henderson, City Bur. Mun. Res., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Mrs. Harold L. Henderson, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; J. J. Herman, Councilman, Kenosha, 
Wisconsin; John C. Hiteshew, City Manager, Sewickley, Penn- 
sylvania; Mrs. John C. Hiteshew, Sewickley, Pennslyyania ; 
P. F. Hopkins, City Manager, Mason City, lowa; Mrs. P. F. 
Hopkins, Mason City, lowa; B. J. Horne, City Manager, 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla.; V. J Hultquist, City Manager, 
Alcoa, Tenn.; W. P. Hunter, City Manager, Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia; Rev. R. L. Jackson, Mason City, lowa; Adam R. 
Johnson, City Manager, Austin, Texas; Aruthr E. J. John- 
son, City Manager, Red Ook, lowa; Mrs. A. E. J. Johnson, 
Red Oak. Iowa: J P| Josephson, Councilman, Kenosha, 
H. C. Jussen, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mrs. H. C. 
Jussen, Cincinnati. Ohio ; H H. Kahn. Standard 
Traft« Marker Co., Wichita Kansas KE. M. Knox, 
City Manager, Chepel Hill, N. C.;. O. A. Kratz, City 
Astoria, Oregon; F. EF. Lawrence, City Manager, 


Fred R. Harris, City Manager, Jackson, 


Heathman 


Wisconsin ; 


VWanager, 
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City Manager, Nehiwertn, 


Streed, 


L. 


Texas; 
John G. 


Pickering, Steno Angelo, 


K 
Pilcher, Cily Manager, 
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Wanager, 


Rocky 


Ill. Ch. 


Valbert, 


Zz 





Village Manage 


of Commerce, € 


Lawrence, 


Eaccutive Mecretary, 


Stutz, 


John 


Illinois ; 


Man 


Illineis ; 
N. Careline ; 


typist, Chicago, 





Kansas; 


Lawrence, 


Stutz, 


a. 


Mrs. 


Kansas; 


William FPiattner, City Manager, 
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Proceedings 
of the 


Fourteenth Annual Convention 
The International City Managers’ Association 
September 13, 14, 15, 1927 


Dubuque, lowa 


TUESDAY MORNING SESSION 
September 13, 1927 


HE Fourteenth Annual Convention of the 
IT ‘international City Managers’ Association 
convened at ten-forty a. m. in The hotel 
Julien Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa, President 
Julien Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa, President Fred 
H. Locke of Grand Rapids, Mich., presiding. 
President Locke: The Fourteenth Annual 
Convention of the International City Managers’ 
Association is now assembled and ready for 
business. 


Mr. C. E. Douglas, Dubuque, Iowa: We will 

rise for the invocation. 
Invocation 

Reverend A. R. McLaughlin, Dubuque, Iowa: 
Oh Lord, our Lord, how excellent is Thy name 
in all the earth. We come before Thee this 
morning thanking Thee for the multiplication 
of fellowships, thanking Thee for the privilege 
of being laborers together with Thee, in the 
redemption of the city. We thank Thee for 
our nation and for all its interests. We thank 
Thee for the city with its comradeships and 
with its possibilities. And when we open this 
meeting this morning we pray that each one 
of us may feel that we have a part in making 
our share of the world better. 
would ask Thee for guidance. 

Wilt Thou bless those who have come from 
here and there and have laid aside for a brief 
space the problems of the day. When we all 
go back to our work, may we go with a sense 
of those who have the inspiration of comrade- 
ship and have Thy care and protection. Wilt 
Thou give us the patience for the petty annoy- 
ances of the day. Wilt Thou give us courage 
for the great crisis of life, and in all that 
we do and say may we live so well that at last 
Wwe may deserve that best of compliments 
“Well, done, thy good and faithful servant.” 
We ask it in the name of Him in order that 
we may have life, and that abundantly. Amen. 

Mr. Douglas: Just a word in introducing our 


And so we 


Honorable Mayor for his address of welcome. 
Dubuque has been peculiarly fortunate in hav- 
ing several members of its council in attend- 
ance at every city managers’ convention since 
there has been that form of government in this 
city. Mayor Melchoir has attended probably 
as many conventions as most of us managers. 
Dr. Alderson, a former mayor, also has at- 
tended a great number of conventions. Other 
members of the council who are present have 
attended several conventions. 


Address of Welcome 

Mayor Harland G. Melchoir, Dubuque, Iowa: 
Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of the 
Convention: Dubuque feels honored by having 
in its presence, among us today, the city mana- 
gers of America and of Canada. 

Dubuque has felt sensible of the honor that 
you bestowed upon it last year, since the hour 
you chose Dubuque as the scene of your de- 
liberations for this year. Our city, although 
the first of importance in the state of Iowa, is 
by no means considered a pioneer when you 
consider the city managers of America. We 
suspect that the honor you have thrust upon 
us is in part due to the fact that Dubuque has 
shown such an interest in your deliberations in 
the past. In part due to the honorable distinc- 
tion attained in your fraternity by our first 
City Manager, O. E. Carr, a man of force and 
character, and a man whose executive ability 
stands out as a manager. One who was a 
leader at all times here in the city of Dubuque. 
When he was called to a higher station, things 
were running so smoothly in Dubuque that the 
city managership needed no defending. 

Dubuque has been very fortunate in securing 
a successor for Mr. Carr in such an able man 
as our present city manager, Mr. Douglas. Mr. 
Douglas has served us honestly, capably, and 
makes an ideal successor to a man who really 
put Dubuque on the map. Mr. Douglas, I 
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would say, is singularly fortunate, following a 
man of Mr. Carr’s ability, because the way was 
prepared and all that Mr. Douglas has had to 
do at the present time is to devote his time to 
the administrative affairs of the city. 


An Old Community 

You are bidden welcome to the oldest com- 
munity in the state of Iowa, in fact the oldest 
community north of St. Louis, south of the 
Canadian border, and west of the Mississippi 
River. Julien Dubuque, under the supervision 
of the Spanish governor of Louisiana, operated 
the mines of Spain in this territory from 1788 
to 1810, the time of his death. And I trust 
before you leave you will observe his monu- 
ment on the south side of our city limits. 

However, our claims of antiquity do not rest 
wholly upon Julien Dubuque. Julien Dubuque’s 
settlement was not a permanent settlement, 
and he came here about 100 years before a 
white man had any authority to set foot on our 
soil. But about 1832, through the Blackhawk 
Treaty, we started here as the first white 
settlement north of St. Louis. In the early 
days, lead mining in this district was the sole 
occupation, until about the early sixties or 
seventies, in which time the lumber industry 
was at its height, and then until about the 
early nineties, and river transportation from 
the early nineties to about 1900. In the last 
years, Dubuque has become a great industrial 
center, and has been considered the industrial 
center betwen St. Louis and St. Paul. We are 
again planning to revive our river commerce 
and hope that it won’t be long before Dubuque 
will go along and possibly become a second 
Chicago, or perhaps the size of some of the 
cities in which you men operate. 

In offering you a word of welcome, gentle- 
men, I don’t consider it necessary to dwell 
on the city manager plan, because you know 
that we have the city manager plan of gov- 
ernment at heart and we are willing at all 
times to co-operate with you. I merely wish 
to express again the satisfaction that Dubuque 
feels in having your distinguished presence 
here, and we hope that your deliberations 
here in Dubuque will be both of profit and of 
pleasure to yourselves and the Dubuquers. I 
thank you. (Applause.) 

The President’s Response 

President Lecke: Your Honor, Mayor Mel- 
choir, City Manager Douglas, and the citizens 
of Dubuque: You know there are times in 
every person’s life when the flow of words 
seem rather impounded, when you are unable 
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to give an adequate expression of your neg 


thoughts. That is about the way I feel right than od 
now. We all love your old historic city, fash oe te 





ioned by the hands of pioneers and maintaine 
and developed by your good citizenship. YW, | Indian. 
have come here to improve ourselves in the — 
technique of our profession, in renewing ag¢.| concerne 
quaintances, and to also bask in the genial | 
atmosphere of your hospitality. 

} 

I am particularly happy, Mr. Mayor, that 
through your persistence and devotion to the The h 
profession of city managership it has brought H 
our convention to your fair city. Time afte er? 
time you have visited our conventions, 2 ett 
time after time the invitation to come to Dy ~, .. 
buque was extended. And as other Cities ciation | 
were selected for the place of meeting your | Presider 
smiling countenance reflected but a slight tinge My 4 
of the real disappointment you felt. Until at to keep | 
last at the beautiful convention city at Colo Tenderin 
rado Springs your anticipation and desires , Valuable 
reached fruition. We are here, Mr. Mayor,t In ou 
erect another milestone to the success of} seem try 
honest, efficient and satisfactory public service, dered ¥ 
in which you and your city are co-workers. we shou 

Dubuque has felt the touch of city manager. } standsti 
ship, and the results are manifest. We appre} have qt 
ciate the privilege of enjoying your hospitality | not a8 n 
and know that our meeting will be of mutual | temend 
benefit. We wish also to thank you for tia There b 
generous entertainment that has been outline’ when tl 
for us. I am sure we will all enjoy it, and]} attentio 
bespeak the heartiest thanks for every membea ‘FR-ove 
of this Association. We know that the happy ‘ertain 
memory will linger with us always. (Ap ; whether 
plause.) fundam: 

Cradle Roll Committee Report No m 
Ladies and Gentlemen of the Convention: | serenely 
You know the President has a great deal of! difficulti 
latitude. The first committee that he is going) who ca 
to appoint this morning is what we call the| apply tl 
crade roll committee. The members this year; Some 
are John Stutz and Charlie Carran. Perhaps ing the 
you don’t understand that we have two City] some fo 
managers from these families this year. Wel for oth, 
would like to hear from these two members at 
this time. We usually ask for a report. We 
will hear in regard to Mr. Stutz, Junior. How 
is he progressing, and so forth? 

Secretary Stutz: Mr. President, do you meat 
that I shall make this as the first report at the 
convention ? 

President Locke: That will be the fits 
report. j 





I am 
part of 


some o! 





Secretary Stutz: I have a very worthy & 
sistant here who could make that report bette 


peaes 





ir Teal 
| righ, 
» fash. 
tained 


than I, since Mrs. Stutz and the boys have 
been on a vacation for about thirty days. The 
jast time I saw Dick he was as brown as an 
=— Indian. Mrs. Stutz had been laying him out in 
in é the sun for sunbaths. So far as this boy is 


ng ae. concerned, he came to our house on ground-hog 
genial | 
‘, that 
to the 
rought 
> after 





THE PRESIDENT’S 


The honor as well as the many pleasant ex- 
periences of contact and association with the 
yarious members of our Executive Committee 
S, and, and active and associate members of our Asso- 
s. De ciation has indeed been a privilege to your 

| President during the year just closing. 

: ie My sincere regret is that we are not able 
ntil at % keep in closer touch with each other thereby 
- Colo. rendering that personal contribution so often 
desires . valuable in the problems we have to solve. 

yor,t) Im our experiences as managers, we have 
13s of ) seen trying times—times when we have won- 
ervice, dered whether we were moving forward as 
ers. | we should or whether, perhaps, we were at a 
nager- ) standstill. There have been times when we 
appre-) have questioned ourselves as to whether or 
vitality | not as managers we were measuring up to the 
mutual | tremendous task the profession demands 
‘or the There have been times in our Association work 
utline) when the same questions have engaged our 
and || attention challenged by the fact that when the 
rember ‘turm-over in our membership goes beyond a 
happy ‘ertain point there is reason to consider 

(Ap whether or not we are anchored to the right 
fundamentals of our profession. 


No manager can expect that things will run 
| serenely all the time. We must expect our 
leal of | difficulties and the wisest manager is the one 
} going| who can sense the impending trouble and 
all the| apply the remedy before the storm breaks. 
is year 
erhaps 
ro city 
r. We 
bers at 
t. We 

How 


Some of the turn-over in our profession dur- 
ing the year just closed has been voluntary, 
some for political situations arising and a few 
for other reasons. 


Iam pleased to state that during the latter 
part of the year our hopes have been revived, 
some of the older managers in the point of 
service are again in managerial positions and 
the general movement of city management is 
steadily going forward. We are making slow 
but definite progress. A number of cities have 
been added to the city manager list during the 
past year, two outstanding cities being Indian- 
hy a apolis and Oklahoma City indicating activity 


better | in the movement. 


1 mean 
at the 
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day last February, and rain or shine, I think 
he will grow up and become a city manager 
some day, at least that is my ambition for him. 
(Applause. ) 

President Locke: We will get our report 
from Charlie Carran later. 


ANNUAL ADDRESS 


By Fred H. Locke, City Manager, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


It is to be regretted that so many managers 
lose sight of the technique of their profession 
and view it only as a job. I believe that the 
time is now for us to unitedly get behind the 
plan as well as our positions, lay aside per- 
sonal ambitions, and for the next few years 
assume the responsibilities that come to us as 
pioneers in the city management field of en- 
deavor in order that we may be able to so 





FreD H. Locke 


actual results 
produced that the council or commission man- 
ager plan is the most democratic as well as the 
most efficient form of municipal government 
yet devised when left to function without inter- 
ference of political influences. 


firmly establish and prove by 
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Each one of us should aim to get a proper 
vision of our duties and then attempt to live 
up to this standard. 


I know of no better place where our aspira- 
tions and ideals can be better conceived or de- 
veloped than at our annual convention. The 
interchange of experiences, the close personal 
contacts, the inspiring addresses all tend to 
stabilize our ideals and give new hope and 
inspiration in making our work the standard 
by which all other forms of municipal govern- 
ment can well be measured. 

Efficiency of Municipal Government Raised 

The standard of efficiency of municipal gov- 
ernment during the past ten years has been 
raised beyond our fondest expectations. Even 
municipalities governed by political influences 
are striving to come up to this standard and 
to apply the methods of business principles 
to municipal btisiness. This contribution to 
the welfare of municipalities is indeed gratify- 
ing, but I am certain that the present standard 
also can be raised by a closer application of 
the principles upon which our organization is 
founded. 

The weakness of our organization (if it can 
be so termed) arises from the lack of under- 
standing of the fundamentals of our profes- 
sion, and the lack of intimate association with 
each other. 


I can realize the many problems that each 
must solve which prevent the proper contri- 
butions for mutual benefit and welfare. We 
have but two outstanding points of contact, 
namely, through our Public Management Mag- 
azine and our Annual Convention. Our monthly 
messenger which reaches your desk and which 
is edited by an able staff deserves much greater 
support from each member than it has received 
in the past. This magazine I believe to be 
one of the most potent factors in our organiza- 
tion. It is supported by your membership 
fees and by the advertisers who are willing to 
pay their money for the privilege of bringing 
to your vision each month the value of their 
products. I wish to urge upo1. each member 
and every subscriber to favor the advertiser in 
this magazine by giving them the benefit of 
any business possible—all things being any- 
where near equal. 

The advertisers in our magazine are its 
life-blood, without advertising it must cease, 
and I therefore cannot too strongly urge that 
your patronage not only be placed with these 
advertisers but that you advise them that their 
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advertisement in our magazine is responsibh 
for your business. In this way we will hoy 
our old friends as continuing advertisers, ay 








new advertisers will be more easily secure, ; Yo 
It is perhaps unnecessary to call to your gt a. 
tention the fact that its news columns ap past 
open for your use not only in receiving vin to be 
able information but also in giving your expe, grow! 
iences and in this use it will become mop) o-~ 
attractive, interesting and more valuable t)| ape 
us all. : - tl 
In other words support your own institutio, mae 
and reap the reward. During the past yea The 
an earnest endeavor has been made by you quarte 
Executive Committee to develop City Manage. to pel 
ment Service and considerable time and some; answe 
money has been spent on this project but Lam} jyatioy 
sorry to report that nothing definite has been! The 
consumated—nevertheless the opinion has been} which 
expressed by some of the men most interested! tod 
in Public Mariagement that if we can put this % a 
proposition across it will be the biggest move) a sa 
ment for the improvement of Public Adminis. sikiiad 
tration yet produced and a credit to this) re 6 
Association. stiles 
In conclusion I wish again to emphasin | 
your personal responsibility to your Associa Our 
tion in lending a helping hand to further its! ally g 
purposes and also in upholding the prestige’ Manag 
and dignity of your profession. ment 
President Locke: The only criticism I could; source 
offer at this time would be to the Mayor or, $1,000 
the City Manager (I don’t know who is re past t 
sponsible for it) for this warm weather. |) ten m 
had a note sent up here to the effect that this paid c 
weather was promised to be nice and cod tinues 
weather. If you are responsible for this, Mr. the se 
Douglas, we would like to understand why it is. ; Post ( 
It is probably, as they would say out West au be 
rather unusual. with tl 
Mr. Douglas: Last night I heard President | have . 
Locke explain to a couple of gentlemen about: d 
the frost in his state. On one side of the! ith 
road the potatoes were black. On the other _ P 
side they were as green as ever. Then ! a - 
started to explain about the weather. A } aly 1 
gentleman from California said, “I thought  .. 


tity m 
all the liars were west of the mountains.” ) appoint 


(Laughter.) \ Wallis 
President Locke: There are a few just wes) tarry o 
of the Mississippi River. Mr. 


The next thing on the program is the Exe and ex 
utive Secretary’s annual report. Mr. John G} The | 
Stutz, Executive Secretary, of Lawrence, _ of city 








sible 
held 
» and Your Executive Secretary submits the fol- 
‘ured, lowing report on the work done during the 
ir at past ten months, recommendations for work 
s om to be undertaken during the coming year, the 
valu. growth of the council-manager plan of city 
ae | government, the growth of the city manager 
mor) profession, and the Association membership 
le te! and the financial report of the Association, for 
the period November 1, 1926, to August 31, 
tution) 1927. 
+ year The staff of the Association at the head- 
/ your) quarters, has devoted a major part of its time 
aAnage- to personal services to the members, and to 
| some; answering inquiries from persons and organ- 
tam} izations that have applied to our office. 
s beer’ The demand by the membership for services 
s — which require a great deal of investigation and 
erested study has continued to increase during the 
ee tht! past year. As usual, we receive many requests 
move! for information that would require major re- 
=e search. It is hoped that the Association may 
0 eal soon be prepared to handle these inquiries and 
) render this service effectively. 
phasize | Public Management 
\ssocia- | Our monthly magazine has had an unusu- 
ther its} ally good year under the new name, “Public 
prestige*’ Management.” Advertising in Public Manage- 
ment continues to be one of our principal 
I could; sources of revenue. We had an increase of 
ayor or, $1,000 in advertising space sold during the 
o is re past ten months, as compared with the first 
ther. 1) ten months of the fiscal year, 1925-26. The 
hat this paid circulation of Publie Management con- 
nd col tinues to grow. We make it a policy to follow 
his, Mr. the second class postage regulations of the 
vhy itis; Post Office Department. Public Management 
xt West,| cam be obtained only by a paid subscription, 


| with the exception of a few cases, where we 
>resident| have arranged free exchanges. 

en about! Mr. Wallis Appointed Editor 

SW the | With the resignation of Mr. John F. Will- 
he ohn’ mott, who accepted the position of Director of 
; Bureau of Research and Efficiency on the Kan- 


Then | 

nan sas City, Kansas, Chamber of Commerce staff, 
: July 1, 1927, Mr. Rolland S. Wallis, formerly 

thought ’ 


| ty manager of Manistique, Michigan, was 
juntains. appointed editor of Public Management. Mr. 
\ Wallis also assists the Executive Secretary to 
ust wes, tarry on the routine duties of the headquarters. 
Mr. Wallis has had an excellent training 

he Exec} *d experience for this work. 
John G} The rate of growth of the city manager plan 
e, a of city government continues slowly. Cities are 


’ 
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REPORT OF EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
By John G. Stutz, Lawrence, Kansas 


not registered as council-manager cities by 
either charter or ordinance form until we have 
made a study of the charter or ordinance under 
which the city manager will function, and 
have found that they have a fair share of the 
standard provisions generally recognized for 
this type of government. Under this arrange- 
ment, fifteen cities have been registered as 
charter city manager cities during the past 
year, and two as ordinance city manager cities. 

We also have been making a careful study 
of the charters and ordinances under which the 
cities are operating which have been carried 
as council-manager cities for several years. A 
number of these cities have not proven up. 
In fact, some of the cities which have been 
carried for a number of years, did not have 
charters or ordinances of any kind providing 
for the council-manager plan. In other words, 
they had been registered as council-manager 
cities from some newspaper clipping or from 
a letter. These cities have been, and will con- 
tinue to be for a long while, a source of trouble 
and embarrassment. An outstanding example 
of this is the case of Ontario, Calif., where a 
superintendent of utilities, or a city engineer, 
going under the title of “city manager” became 
involved in an embezzlement scandal. The story 
was printed and reprinted throughout the coun- 
try showing that a city manager was being 
charged with embezzling city funds. 

The Association now maintains a city record 
chart for every bona fide city manager city. 
In this book, we register the conditions under 
which the city manager plan was adopted, and 
a chronological history of the various recall 
elections and city manager administrations. 
Mr. Wallis also is developing a systematic card 
index system for keeping other records which 
will be of immense value to the Association 
and the council-manager plan of government 
in the future. 


The City Manager Profession 


During the ‘ten months of 1927, seventeen 
city managers were promoted from one city to 
another. Our records show that fewer city 
managers retired from the profession during 
the past ten months than during the ten month 
period reported at our convention in Colorado 
Springs. 

Association Membership 

The membership of the Association may be 

expected to grow in proportion to the increase 
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in the number of city manager cities. We re- 
ported four honorary, 200 active and 32 asso- 
ciate, or a total of 236 members, at the Colo- 
rado Springs convention. We now have four 
honorary, 218 active and twenty-eight asso- 
ciate, or a total paid membership of 250—a 
gain of fourteen. All those who had not paid 
their dues on August 31 were dropped. A few 
of these will probably be reinstated during the 
next few months. 
Public Management jervice 

Pursuant to recommendations made at the 
thirteenth annual convention of the Associa- 
tion, Dr. A. R. Hatton, Councilman of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, now Professor of Political Science 
at Northwestern University, Chicago, and the 
Executive Secretary laid a proposition before 
Mr. George Eastman of the Kodak Company, 
Rochester, New York, for providing some funds 
whereby the Association could make some 
studies in scientific public management and 
render a greater service to the city managers 
and other persons interested in the develop- 
ment of city management. 

When the nature and the importance of the 
service already rendered by the International 
City Managers’ Association, and the other 
three organizations associated with it at our 
secretariat, and the importance of expending 
this work, was made to Mr. Eastman, he said 
he would contribute $25,000 a year for a period 
of five years for these purposes, provided that 
a like amount be contributed by us. 


The Executive Committee of the Association 
and a number of other city managers were 
called to a meeting in Lawrence on December 
10, 1926. The Eastman offer and the plan of 
setting up the service were discussed fully by 
Dr. Hatton, the Executive Secretary and the 
members of the Board and members of the 
Association who were present. 

The result of this meeting was the accept- 
ance of Mr. Eastman’s offer and the designa- 
tion of Dr. Hatton to take charge of the raising 
of the funds. The Executive Committee ar- 
ranged for covering the expenses of raising 
the funds. 

We have not been so fortunate in raising 
the second half of this fund so far as time is 
concerned. Dr. Hatton has been particularly 
busy since the first of the year, but it is hoped 
that we may be able to lay plans at this meet- 
ing whereby we may renew our campaign for 
securing the balance of the fund and get this 
service set up sometime during the coming 
(Mr. Stutz read the financial report.) 


year. 
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STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS & DISBURSEMENTS 
For The Year Ending October 31, 1927 


Receipts 
Dues : $ 5,335.72 
Subscriptions 1,354.15 
Advertising 11,194.53 
Yearbooks and Pamphlets 1,412.96 
“The City Manager” Book 427.15 
Miscellaneous 546.78 
Convention Receipts 1,032.00 
Public Management Service 1,900.00 
Badges and Buttons 202.09 
Total Receipts $23,406.38 
Disbursements ’ 
Salaries $ 7,870.54 
Clerk Hire — 3,280.25 
Engraving Public Management —__ 875.42 | 
Magazine Paper 877.57 | 
Printing Magazine 2,826.93 | 
Miscellaneous Printing 1,145.61 
Postage, first class 1,039.91 
Postage, second class 181.32 
Office Equipment 108.86 
Office Expense 1,234.19 
Travel, Telephone, Telegraph 436.98 
Purchase and Resale 272.67 
Convention Expense 1,310.36 
Public Management Service 1,483.31 
Miscellaneous Sales 168.19 
Buttons and Badges 130.79 
Notes Paid 207.10 
Interest 54.50 
The City Manager Book 183.78 
Total Disbursements $23,687.28 


493.29 
23,405.38 $23,898.67 


Balance Nov. 1, 1926 g 


Receipts 


Balance Oct. 31, 1927 $ 
Disbursements 


211.39 
23,687.28 $23,898.67 | 





’ 


President Locke: If there is no objection by | 
any member of the Association, this matter | 
will be referred to the Auditing Committee for 
audit and report. 

Secretary Stutz: Each year, when we have 
our convention, about this time I have a num- 
ber of telegrams which arrive at the hotel from 
some of our unfortunate ones. 


... Secretary Stutz read messages from 
Mr. Earl C. Elliott of New York City, Mn 
A. Bingham, Mr. C. W. Ham of ~ %tiac, Mith 
and Mr. Hopkins of Cleveland. 


Secretary Stutz: I have received a letter 
from Dr. White who was with us last year and 
who will soon finish a tour of Europe and re- 
turn to the University of Chicago. 


Some Veterans in the Service 
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ent whom I am sure you will all be interested 
to know if you have not known them in the 
past, who have devoted a great deal of their 
time to promoting and supporting and up- 
holding the city manager cause. I want to 
call on Mr. Louis Brownlow of Washington, 
D. C., to stand. Mr. Brownlow is now con- 
nected with the United States Daily, and I am 
sure you all know about that paper. It not, 
it will pay you to keep in touch with it. It is 
one of the national dailies of facts. 

We also have with us Mr. Herb Sherer, who 
for a number of years has had the distinction 
of having the longest continuous service of 
any manager present. Mr. H. H. Sherer of 
Glencoe, Illinois. Mr. Sherer is not at the 
present time, I understand, actively engaged, 
but he is with us, showing he is with us in 
spirit. He has gained back in health, and we 
are glad to have him with us. 

I would like to call on Ex-mayor Alderson. 
We who have been in the service a long time 


appreciate the active support and co-operation 


he has given the cause. He has been with us 
at a great many conventions; perhaps he has 
been present at as many as a great many of 
us have been. I would like to hear from Dr. 
Alderson. 

Dr. Alderson: I thought you just wanted to 
look at me. 

President Locke: 
ou. 


Let’s have a word from 
You were a physician and understand 
the temperament of the human being and so 
forth, and you might explain about this 
weather in Dubuque. 
Council Should be Represented at Convention 
Dr. Alderson: The weather suits us. It is 
just what we wanted. We are not given to 


“complaining when it is cold or when it is hot. 


We like hot weather. 
to sweat. 


It is good for a man 
It opens up his pores and gets out 
a good deal of the meanness that is in him. 
And I hope that is what will happen to all 
these members here. We can take care of 
them here in Dubuque, and we don’t want them 
to take any meanness home with them. I 


don’t think,.i,have much to say except that I 


have really enjoyed the different managers’ 
meetings that I have attended. I think they 
have been a great inspiration to me and I 
have gotten a great deal from them. On the 
part of these managers, I would urge that 


, they see they have one or two of their council 


attend alf' these meetings. 
anead off ‘worth ‘witile. 


en pres 


I think it is 
I think what the city would 
spend for*this is worth while. 
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President Locke: Now, fellows, you under- 
stand all about it. You understand it is a 
good thing for you to sweat a little, and I am 
sure none of the managers will have any mean- 
ness in them if this heat keeps on three days. 

We are pleased, indeed, to have present 
Ex-councilman Brady. We would like to hear 
a few words from him. 

Mr. Brady, Dubuque, Iowa: Mr. President 
and Gentlemen: It certainly is a surprise to 
be called upon “ere. I am not a manager, and 
it is very unexpected. I believe I might say 
that this weather is unusual. It never has 
occurred before, but I believe like Dr. Alderson 
it is the best thing that has ever happened. 
It will bring out the crops, and that is what 
we need and that is what all the managers 
want. I certainly am very happy that so 
many of my colleagues for six years are here. 
It was not always smooth sailing. We had 
many obstacles to meet which we met boldly 
and squarely, and we feel personally, at least 
I feel that the manager form of government 
is the only form. I thank you. (Applause.) 

President Locke: We also have with us Ex- 
alderman Gabriel, who visited a number of our 
conventions. 


Mr. Gabriel, Dubuque, Iowa: I am a great 
deal like my colleagues. -I don’t know what 
to say. I would rather listen than talk. I 
hope you will enjoy our town and the hot 
weather. 


Mr. Douglas: We have a new development in 
our city. Mr. Brady is president of our dock 
commission, and along with the river develop- 
ment we are building a modern river terminal. 
According to the engineers, it is the most 
modern to date. The engineers we have on it 
are the engineers who have designed and con- 
structed all the terminals on the lower river. 

. . » Mr. Douglas made some announcements 
regarding .inspection of this development. . . 


Announcing Dr. White's Book, 
“The City Manager” 

Secretary Stutz: In the spring of 1926 the 
Executive Committee invited Dr. White of the 
Department of Political Science of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago to make a study of “the 
office of the city manager.” The University 
of Chicago secured funds with which to fin- 
ance this, and Dr. White traveled around the 
country during as much time as he could spare. 
I believe he spent six months visiting from 
city to city. He has written a book entitled 
“The City Manager.” The University of Chi- 
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cago has arranged with the International City 
Managers’ Association to help in the distribu- 
tion of these books, and the first fifty copies of 
the book which were bound were sent down to 
this convention. We are offering them for 
sale at the regular price of three dollars a 
copy. 

. . . Secretary Stutz read an outline of the 
contents of the book. . . 

Charlie Carran’s Cradle Roll Report 

President Locke: I think it is time we re- 
verted back to reports of committees. Mr. 
Carran is stil to report on the Cradle Roll 
Committee. 

Mr. Charles Carran, East Cleveland, Ohio: 
In coming to think about it, I have been on 
that committee for about four months. We 
had an arrival in the family, a little daughter, 
about four months ago. I could talk quite at 
length on this now that I think about it, but 
I am afraid it would not be quite as interest- 
ing to some of the older people here. 

Secretary Stutz: I would like to ask Mr. 
Carran a question. Are you interested in this 
young lady being the wife of a promising city 
manager ? 

Mr. Carran: It seems to me that is up to the 
city manager. (Laughter.) 

President Locke: We have with us this morn- 
ing a gentleman with considerable municipal 
experience. We have a few minutes time, and 
would be glad to hear from Mr. Matt Cecik, 
city solicitor of the city of Dubuque. 

‘City Solicitor Cecik Makes a Statement 

Mr. Cecik: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: Just why they called on an inferior 
officer to address a superior officer, I don’t 
know. That has been my position in the city 
administration in Dubuque for so long that I 
couldn’t count it. But it is a distinct pleasure 
I assure you, to be called upon to say a word 
to this gathering. It always has been my 
wish to be able to attend a city managers’ 
convention, ever since the time that Dubuque 
saw the light and went over to this progressive 
form of government, and ever since my asso- 
ciation with a man whom I believe is typical 
of his position, Mr. Carr. 
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The council here has not seen fit to provide 
the wherewithal to send me to any of your 
conventions, but I have always had my inform- 
ation secondhand, and I know a great deal of 
good comes from these meetings. 

We are particularly glad to have you in our 
town. While there is always a lot of talk 
about disappointment, I don’t know why there 
should be any surprise. Dubuque always has 
had good weather, but Dubuque always has 
everything that is good. It is so good that 
when people go away and come back, particu- 
larly the ladies, they are so willing to come 
back that they are willing to kiss even the 
superintendent of the water department, and 
if you knew the superintendent of the water 
department, you would know that was a dis- 
tinct honor. 


I have figured out that we have had this 
warm weather probably due to the fact that 
you were going to have this convention. Man- 
agers are sometimes said to be hot air special- 
ists, and coming from all parts of the United 
States and Canada naturally all of the warm 
weather of the country is concentrated in Du- 
buque. It is no reflection at all upon the 
managers. It is just a fact. But during your 
few days in Dubuque, I know that your visit 
h. < will not only be profitable but enjoyable. 
I hope all the time you are here you will par- 
ticipate in Dubuque hospitality, for which it is 
famous, and take advantage of the beauties 
which surround this community. Say what 
you will. Go where you will, any place, you 
cannot find any garden spot comparable with 
this community. That is not a boast. That is 
a fact. I hope during your stay you won’t lose 
an opportunity to see the things that nature 
has so lavishly endowed upon us. (Applause.) 

President Locke: It is now nearly twelve 
o’clock. We will have our luncheon announce- 
ments and adjourn until one-thirty this after- 
noon. 

. . » Luncheon announcements. . 

... The meeting adjourned at eleven-fifty 
Se 


ADJOURNMENT 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 
September 13, 1927 


The meeting convened at two p. m., Presi- 


dent Locke presiding. 
President Locke: I thought it might be a 
good proposition this afternoon to have a little 





impromptu program. We have a set program 
and you know how this program is gotten up. 
We get together and try to get help from the 
of the Association as to 


various members 
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questions that will be discussed of the greatest 
benefit to the largest number. There are often 
questions in your mind that don’t appear on 
these programs. 

Now, I want to allow those not appearing 
on the program to participate. I think if we 
get into the spirit of the thing we can con- 
tribute quite materially to the success of this 
hour. Therefore, the meeting is going to be 
open to bring up any subject you want to 
discuss, any problems you have, until time for 
the regular session. I don’t believe Mr. Scott 
is on the program. I am going to call on him. 

Traffic Regulation 

Mr. T. S. Scott, Niagara Falls, Ontario, 
Canada: I suppose all of us have more or less 
trouble with traffic, and in our little city I have 
been very slow about recommending any me- 
chanical appliances for controlling traffic. I 
do think the stop-through sign is a compara- 
tively simple thing, and the motorist is getting 
to disobey the stop signs. That stop-through 
sign must be at least fifteen feet back from 
the through street and not more than fifty, 
and six feet from the curb of the crowded 
street. It seems to be a pretty good arrange- 
ment, but in regard to other signals of those 
systems which are partially synchronized, it 
seems to me they delay traffic. If you analyze 
it, it seems to me you will find there is only 
one very small section of the traffic where it 
does very much good. If there is not very 
much traffic, there is a period where the stop 
and go signs may do some good. When the 
traffic gets strong, it is different. I think it 
is up to this Association to stress the need of 
trying to get some standard. Some cities have 
spent a great deal of money on signals. Some 
we find in the middle of the street, some hung 
up in the middle of the street, and some on 
the corner. You are watching signals where 
you should watch traffic. 

I believe it is an engineering problem, but, 
of course, the police will have to enforce it. 
The position we find ourselves in now is that 
we are not very good at enforcing it. It is 
seldom you get a police force trained to think 
along those lines. 

Mr. C. M. Osborn, Kenosha, Wis.: We have 
had very little experience. We have a city of 
about 56,000 people. We have the main high- 
way going north from Chicago to Milwaukee, 
which makes rather heavy traffic on that street. 
We have only one mechanical signal in the 
town at one intersection. We have a good 


many of the boulevard stops or arterial stops, ° 
as they are sometimes called, and I personally 
think it is better not to have too much mechan- 
ical equipment. The mechanical equipment I 
have observed in a number of cities slows up 
traffic rather than speeding it up. We have 
a both-way stop sign or one way through and 
let the traffic filter through with the caution we 
must use, we keep traffic going about as fast 
as we could any other way, faster than we 
could with mechanical control. That applies 
to our case. It may not apply to yours. 


Traffic Problems in East Cleveland 

Mr. Charles A. Carran, East Cleveland, Ohio: 
East Cleveland about a year and a half ago 
had a very serious traffic problem, more par- 
ticularly from the standpoint of the pedestrian 
who wanted to cross our main street than from 
the standpoint of traffic that wanted to get into 
the main thoroughfare. East Cleveland runs 
along Euclid Avenue about three miles, and 
Euclid Avenue has a continuous stream of 
automobiles, particularly in the summer time 
from early morning until late at night. 

As you look at the topography of the great 
lakes, you will see there are a number of states 
from which traffic would come, both east and 
west of Cleveland, all traffic from the New 
England states touring west, and all traffic from 
the north central states traveling east, almost 
all going through Cleveland. We widened 
Euclid Avenue eighty-six feet and put up 
some twenty traffic signals, all of which are 
controlled by a central control at the city hall. 
We can with a single turn of the dial regulate 
the speed of the traffic on Euclud Avenue from 
ten miles an hour to forty or forty-five. It is 
a so-called progressive system of lights, the 
traffic moving in waves theoretically and often 
in practice you can start at one end of the city 
and drive to the other end without a single 
stop, even with fairly heavy traffic. When 
there are three or four lanes of traffic, you 
will have to make one or two stops. We can 
also change the timing of any particular light, 
as it were. We also have spare units so that 
if any light fails we can substitute a spare 
unit. We don’t find it holds up traffic, and it is 
a boon to the pedestrian. 

Before we had those lights we had to have a 
policeman at almost every intersection to let 
the people get across the street. That proved 
expensive, and these lights eliminated all the 
policemen except at one corner, Superior St., 
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‘which is a heavily traveled street, at right 
angles to Euclid Avenue, where we still main- 
tain a policeman. 

You might say that our Euclid Avenue situ- 
ation is probably even more difficult than what 
you would find in most cities in this respect: 
We have very few streets that intersect 
Euclid Avenue. Most of them are dead ends, 
and you have an awkward situation from that 
standpoint, and there are no two streets the 
same distance apart. It was quite an engin- 
eering problem to regulate these lights. But, 
as the gentleman stated, it was an engineering 
problem and it was worked out by our engin- 
eers, by engineers from the National Electric 
Light Works, and by engineers from Chicago 
and various other places. We like the system. 

Immediately on each of the four corners is 
a bracket extending some six feet over the 
curb into the street, so that it is directly in 
your line of vision, and you can see the light. 
Without changing the focus of your eyes, you 
can see any person who might accidentally 
walk in front of your machine from the curb. 
We feel that is the place for the traffic signal. 

President Locke: Is your signal installed 
for the purpose of safety to the pedestrians 
or the speed of traffic? 

Mr. Carran: In East Cleveland, with the 
exception of Superior, the one street I men- 
tioned, we have comparatively little close 
traffic. Except for the fact our pedestrians 
were unable to cross the street, we might have 
postponed the signal system for a couple of 
years. From a traffic standpoint, perhaps the 
traffic would move a little faster without the 
signals, but we simply had to have them to 
let the pedestrians get across the street. 

Mr. A. M. Wilson, Colorado Springs, Colo: 
We have a small city and don’t have the traffic 
problems in some ways, but recently it took 
two or three men to handle the traffic. We 
have had 10,000 registered in sixty days, com- 
ing from every state in the union, from states 
where they have different laws and places 
where they have no laws. A few years ago we 
directed a number of stop and go signals be 
placed in the business district. We added six 
more this year, and have practically all the 
principal corners protected with stop and go 
signals. They are synchronized, so you cannot 
pass any of them without a stop. We are 
getting along nicely. There was some criti- 
cism the first year in that we didn’t need them 
in the winter time, so we stopped them. It 


was not thirty days until the citizens were 
petitioning the stop and go signals. Our 
accidents in the down town districts have been 
practically eliminated with those signals. 

We have a state highway running through 
our city east and west. This we have protected 
with stop signs at each cross street. We find 
we have practically eliminated the crossing 
accidents on the cross streets. 

President Locke: Do you turn right against 
red? 

Mr. Wilson: Right on green. We allow the 
left hand turn. We allow a left hand turn on 
the green. They turn to the left, but must 
be responsible themselves for getting across 
the line of traffic on the opposite side. Right 
on green or left on green. There are three 
lines of traffic, and our home people understand 
if they are going to turn to the right they 
stand to the right, the center of the street, 
and the left on the left hand side. 

President Locke: With two lanes of traffic? 

Mr. Wilson: We may have to change our 
rules about turning left. We believe the left 
hand turn is advisable. Our blocks are 500 
feet long. A person who has to make a left 
turn has to drive 2,000 feet, go around the 
block with left hand turns, and is turning four 
corners instead of one. They must be re- 
sponsible themselves for the left hand turn. 
They turn to the left and they can stop in the 
center of the street. There is plenty of room 
until the traffic is reduced so they can continue, 


We have not yet attempted to enforce the 
regulations for the pedestrians. We do allow 
them to go across almost any time. We don’t 
have a very long stop at any time. 

President Locke: May I ask for general in- 
formation how many managers present have a 
law governing pedestrians with lights? In 
other words, that the pedestrians must follow 
light signals. (About eleven.) 

Mr. H. F. Burkholder, Edgeworth, Pa.: The 
lack of uniformity in the manner of obeying 
traffic laws in the different states and laws 
regulating the manner of obeying the signals 
is a problem that this Association could well 
take up, and in fact the problem of uniform 
laws between states is becoming very serious. 
For instance, in the state of Pennsylvania the 
traffic signals are observed on the left hand 
by pulling up and making the complete turn 
on green. While in Ohio, just a few hours 


drive from Pittsburgh, you pull upon the green 
stop in the center of the street and turn left on 
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green in the next direction, going the opposite 
direction. That is one of the places where uni- 
formity is not constant in the different states. 
Another is a traffic problem that could be 
taken up by the Association, a law such as 
provides for through traffic lanes, main thor- 
oughfares, which provide for stops before en- 
tering the thoroughfare. Ohio has had such 
a law for some time. Pennsylvania has just, 
in the last legislature, passed such a law, and 
beginning in January it will be in effect, pro- 
viding for the establishment of through thor- 
oughfares or boulevards; on entering such a 
traffic lane it is necessary for the automobile 
or the driver to stop. 

The problem of lack of uniformity of laws, 
I think, should be taken up by this association 
and an effort made to have one uniform law 
applied in all the different states. 

Controlling Pedestrian Traffic 

President Locke: I would like to ask how 
many of those eleven who raised their hands 
really enforce the ordinances that contro] the 
pedestrians. (About seven.) 

May I ask what penalty you apply in case 
of violation? How many have a certain fine 
for that? (About five.) 

Mr. Adam R. Johnson, Austin, Texas: We 
apply it this way. It depends on how many 
times they are arrested. The first time we 
charge them two dollars. 

President Locke: Has anyone a more string- 
ent fine? 

Mr. Harvey Walker, Minneapolis, Minn.: In 
our city it is five dollars. They send them to 
the police station and they pay their five dol- 
lars and get their release. 

President Locke: That problem is coming 
up in our own city, and we need some educa- 
tion about pedestrian control and fining those 
fellows who cross the street between inter- 
sections and so forth. I wanted to get the 
experience of you who had such an ordinance 
and had been trying to enforce it. 

Mr. R. W. B. Hart, Lynchburg, Va.: I would 
like to find out if those gentleman have ord- 
inances regulating jaywalking; if you control 
them in intersections and don’t control them 
between intersections. 

Mr. Walker: The gentleman a moment ago 
spoke of uniformity and the desirability of this 
Association furthering uniform traffic laws be- 
tween the states. As you are aware, the De- 
partment of Commerce of the United States, 
through its national conference on street and 
highway safety, is attempting to secure this 


very result. In a number of states at the last 
session of the legislature, a measure was pro- 
posed to make uniform the laws of those states 
with reference to traffic control. The state of 
Minnesota was one of two, I believe, which 
enacted that law. The League of Minnesota 
Municipalities, immediately after the signature 
of this law, prepared a uniform traffic ordin- 
ance based on this law. I think the discussion 
of the value of one or another measures of 
control will have to go back to this uniformity 
proposition. This ordinance is now being con- 
sidered in the larger cities of the state, and in 
many of the smaller ones as well. It has been 
enacted in a few, but has only been published 
now for about two months. It is the first and 
only ordinance, we believe, that is a uniform 
ordinance, simply because it is based on a 
uniform law. If any of you men want copies 
of that ordinance, you can secure them from 
us. 

Mr. D. L. Struthers, Gastonia, N. C.: I know 
of one city where jaywalkers and violators of 
light signals are fined ten dollars and costs. 
The first man fined after the passing of that 
ordinance was the mayor of the city. It was 
in Atlanta, Georgia. It is in force and is being 
carried out. 

Mr. E. V. Spence, San Angelo, Texas: We 
have an ordinance fining the pedestrian one 
dollar; a car violating the lights, five dollars. 
We find that most of the fines are paid on 
account of violation by cars. Strangers are 
excused at all times. 

Mr. Scott: Perhaps we could get some dis- 
cussion on the one-way street problem. 

President Locke: This traffic problem is one 
we could discuss at considerable length, but it 
seems to me, in analyzing the situation, first 
of all you must take into consideration your 
local conditions, the volume of traffic, and what 
the problem is that confronts you particularly. 
I find in my own city that there are certain 
corners where a light is a detriment. In other 
places, it is a great help. At times, the light 
is a valuable asset in controlling traffic during 
the peak hours of the flow of traffic, between 
eleven and one, and perhaps four-thirty and 
six in the evening. Otherwise, it is a hin- 
drance to traffic, because there is not enough 
traffic to be bothered with that kind of thing. 
That has been my experience, and that is the 
reason I am glad to have this thing discussed, 
because we cannot arrive at any decision in 
the matter or any rule that will be applicable 
to all, but we can get some general ideas, and 
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the thought expressed that we sort of help 
along the proposition of uniform traffic laws 
throughout the United States is mighty good. 

I believe that is a thing you have to work 
to. In some states you turn left against red. 
In some states to the right. At the Hoover 
Conference held in Washington, they did prom- 
ulgate and work out certain regulations, al- 
though they are not perfect by a long way. 
There are a lot of things there we didn’t sub- 
scribe to, but we did our best and acquiesced at 
what was represented to us rather than having 
our own way. It is a case of give and take 
to give uniformity. 

One-Way Traffic 

Mr. Scott: Since you are talking on the 
lights, I suggest that you give a few views 
on the one-way traffic. 

President Locke: The through traffic or the 
one-way? 

Mr. Scott: We have the stop between streets, 
but the one-way is what I want to have dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. Wallace Lawrence, Salem, Virginia: 
Before we leave the lights, will you please 
tell me what volume of traffic would be re- 
quired before you would recommend a light? 

President Locke: That is taken care of by 
actual count. 

Mr. Lawrence: What would be the minimum 
count ? 

President Locke: That is a matter I turn 
over to the traffic chief who does nothing but 
look after those corners. 

Mr. Lawrence: I am in a smaller town, and 
we have had the count taken. I would like to 
know if any of these men have any figures for 
volume of traffic. 

President Locke: I would say 600 traffic 
would require a light. 

Mr. Lawrence: At what time? 

President Locke: Going either way in one 
hour. 

Mr. Harold L. Henderson, Milwaukee, Wis.: 
I am wondering if there is anyone here rep- 
resenting Cincinnati. They have a one-way 
way street there and it is working out well. 

President Locke: Is there anyone present 
who has had this experience? (No reply.) 

One-way Street With Two-way Street Car? 

Mr. Willard F. Day, Staunton, Va.: I would 
like to ask the members present if any have 
the condition where a one-way street accom- 
modates a two-way street car. We have the 
two-way street car, single track system, and 


we want to make a one-way street, but the 
street car must go both ways. 

Mr. Carr: We have not such a proposition in 
Fort Worth, but we have a street which we 
propose to make a one-way street on which 
the street car goes both ways. Before we 
make that a one-way street, we propose to 
make it a three-car loop and come back the 
other way. 

President Locke: What do you think, gentle- 
men, of the one-way street problem? Is it 
favorable in your city? There are no one- 
way streets being used evidently. 

Mr. W. P. Hunter, Roanoke, Va.: We have 
two streets of one way. We only allow park- 
ing on one side. It works very satisfactorily. 


Mr. E. E. McAdams, Waco, Texas: You talk 
about standardizing everything. So far as 
the signals are concerned, that seems to be 
the thing you are talking about. Mr. Locke 
said each would say his lights were better. 
Do you think we would get anywhere except 
to find out how they are at the present time? 
We are pioneering in traffic signals. We can 
see that from the discussion so far. We have 
not come to any decision. I think the time is 
not ripe that we come to a decision. We are 
studying the problem, and I think it is well 
we have all the various angles being tried. I 
feel we should standardize the ordinances and 
methods as far as possible, but so far as 
methods are concerned we have not reached 
the time where anybody would agree that any 
one system is acceptable for all. I think we 
should discuss it with the view of developing 
the best kind and who has done the best work 
and has the best argument. But so far as 
saying this or that is best, I am sure there is 
no one prepared to make the positive statement 
that his is best. 

In Waco, it is working very satisfactorily. 
We have a flexible system and are experiment- 
ing from time to time in different ways. The 
whole thing is flexible where we can vary the 
time in amber or red or any direction or fix 
the progressive time. We have 450 foot 
blocks. We now have two blocks progressive 
or synchronized system where we are liable 
to go two green and two red. We have the 
time fixed so that the man traveling about 
twenty-five miles an hour under average con- 
ditions can go through the business district 
without having to stop. I think we should 


study this matter with a view of learning 
something about it, but yet not try to say any 
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of these systems is the best. It is better to 
practice a little bit on the public, I think, and 
try to find out which is the best. 

Mr. Spence: We have the center light, and 
we are now using the ribbon system. That is 
in going to a ribbon speed of eighteen to 
twenty miles they will come to green, as you 
arrive at the intersection and go through 
town without stopping. We have wide streets 
where we have no street cars. 


Cost of Installation 

President Locke: Is it not a fact that the 
expense involved in installation has something 
to do with it. You can hang one center light 
that will take care of the intersection at one- 
fourth of what it will cost to put up the corner 
light. When you are limited as to the amount 
of appropriation you have, and want to put up 
a light, do you put up one on the corner and 
wait until you have money to get those up, or 
wait until you get the whole thing? The ques- 
tion we want to settle is giving the best service 
to the motorist, the center light, or the one 
at the curb or somewhere in easy range of his 
vision. 

Mr. Hart: Last year we tried the traffic 
lights. When we arranged for these lights, 
we put them in with the understanding if we 
wanted them we would take them. We got two 
kinds. Some we put in the center and some 
we put on the sides on poles. They were tried 
for two or three months, and I think almost 
unanimously the people liked the center lights 
better than the ones on the side. You cannot 
see the street with the side lights like you can 
with the center lights. I think everyone liked 
the center ones best. 


Mr. W. D. McCulley, Brownwood, Texas: We 
went to Austin, Dallas, Fort Worth, the cities 
around there, and decided on a center light. 
If you have a string of lights for ten blocks, 
you can see those lights whether they are red 
or black. If you have your lights all on the 
same switch, you can see the light over your 
head better. Your light in the center gives 
you, or the operator of the car, the light on 


your side. I have not a thing to say against 
the other. We try the lights on the borrow- 
proposition. We use them for a few months 


and if we like them we buy them. 

We accepted and installed the center lights. 
When you hear the bell ring, you know you 
have the right of way. You don’t have to get 
under the shade to see whether you have the 
right of way. We don’t allow the people to 


drive on an amber colored light. In some cities 
you begin on the amber. We don’t do that. We 
wait until the green comes on. We turn to 
the right on green. We don’t permit the left 
hand turns. We have the left turns and the 
right turns, but must have a green light and 
red light for the intersection of the cross 
street. In connection with this idea of having 
the center light, I have been over at Fort 
Worth and walked down the street. I couldn’t 
familiarize myself with the side lights as 
rapidly as the center light. We decided the 
center light was the most feasible. 


Standardization is Important 

Mr. Johnson: I think we have stressed this 
pretty well, and Mr. McCulley has demon- 
strated that. He thinks the center light is all 
right. I don’t think anything of the center 
light without the bell. If we have not a bell, 
I don’t want it. We think we have about as 
good a system as any. I want to emphasize 
this: that I think the gentleman here has 
sounded the keynote to the whole situation. 
That is the standardization. That is going 
to be a hard thing to do, but it will be worked 
out some day. 

The experience we have had so far with the 
lights has been very good. We expect to ex- 
tend the service in other sections, but I think 
the greatest need of anything today is the 
standardization of traffic ordinances, and es- 
pecially with location of signals. They should 
be located as nearly as possible in a certain 
place where you can see them. In San Antonio 
you cannot see the lights. They are under 
the awning, and for a stranger it is the hardest 
matter to locate your lights. I think some day 
we will have a standardization along the line 
the gentleman suggested. 


President Locke: I would like to ask this 
one question. Has your experience developed 
the fact that an amber light is necessary, in- 
stead of going from red to green and from 
green to red? 

Mr. Johnson: We have always had four 
lights, got accustomed to it and like it. 

President Locke: For your information, we 
have one light. The yellow shows your warn- 
ing light. It drops to red, and then you stop, 
but when you start again you don’t get any 
caution on that side. You don’t have an op- 
portunity to start on the amber. Your cross 
light shows that you are coming to a stop 
with the amber showing, but it does not show 
when you go on the red. It is working one 
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hundred per cent. To me, it is the best thing 
we have struck yet. I put one in for ex- 
perimental work, and it is working perfectly. 

I am wondering if you have those bells in 
residential districts and, if so, what the resi- 
dents have to say. My experience was a pe- 
tition about a half a mile or less with the 
recommendation that the bell be dispensed 
with. It was a nuisance keeping up until 
twelve o’clock at night and early in the morn- 
ing and a number who claimed to be ill said 
they were nervous wrecks. So we have those 
problems to work out. 

I think you will all agree we have had some 
benefit from this discussion. It was an im- 
promptu program. 

We will next hear from Mr. Wilder M. Rich 
of Ironwood, Michigan, Chairman of the Mem- 
bership Committee. 

Report of Chairman of Membership Committee 
For Year Ended September 1, 1927 

The personnel of the Membership Committee 
consisted of one general chairman and one sub- 
chairman in each state and province in which 
there are city manager cities. These men were 
appointed by the President and advised of their 
appointment early in the present calendar year. 
The work of the committe was to make a thor- 
ough check-up on all members and city man- 
agers who were not members, but who were 
eligible. The managers who were eligible 
but who did not belong to the Association were 
to be told of the advantages of belonging to 
the Association and invited to join. 

In undertaking this work, the general chair- 
man thought it advisable to write each man 
who was eligible a personal letter. This was 
done, a total of 130 letters having been written. 
Copies of these letters were sent to the respec- 
tive sub-chairmen of the various states and 
provinces; the sub-chairman being requested 
to follow the letters up and attempt to show 
the men the advantages of belonging to the 
Association and get them to sign up. 

The campaign for getting new members re- 
sulted in 25 new memberships. However dur- 
ing the year the Association lost 11 members 
for various reasons, leaving only a net gain 
for the year of 14. The total membership as 
of September 1, 1926, was 236; while that of 
September 1, 1927, was 250. 

Wilder M. Rich, 
Chairman Membership Committee. 

Mr. Rich: In attempting to do this work, I 

was very much disappointed. I had an idea, 


in writing all these men, forwarding the copies 
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to the chairmen of the various states, with the 
request they sign these men up, that we would 
get everybody flocking to join the Association, 
It didn’t turn out that way. I am convinced 
it will take three or four years of very diligent 
work on the part of somebody to get the 
number of members up to the standard where 
we would like to have it. The mortality of 
the city managers is very high. It seems that 
you get one member and before you have him 
signed up you have lost a couple. For that 
reason, it is an uphill job. I feel that I have 
been somewhat remiss in the work through the 
lack of time. I wish the man who suceeds me 
all kinds of luck, because it is going to bea 
hard job. I want him to know it, so he will get 
busier possibly than I have been. 

President Locke: I want to supplement what 
the chairman of the committee has said. It is 
an uphill and difficult job. In my message this 
morning, I stressed particularly the matter of 
co-operation, the matter of giving some service 
to the organization except just perhaps paying 
our dues and getting the magazine. Now it is 
such co-operation that is necessary for the 
chairman of the committee on membership te 
properly function. He cannot go out and trail 
all these prospects, but where you are divided 
into states that way he can get in touch with 
a state chairman and look after half a dozen 
fellows. Whereas if he attempts to do it, it is 
a big job, and he does not get far. If the 
chairman, in years to come, calls upon you to 
get a fellow in, or, in other words, when you 
learn of a fellow who has gone into the man 
agership job, just get in touch with him and 
invite him in. See how many fellows you can 
get in. I don’t know whether it might not pay 
to have a contest to see which manager would 
propose the most names. I am a little dis- 
appointed this year, not with the chairman of 
the committee, but with the responses he has 
received, because he has not the co-operation 
and support he should have. That is one of 
our big weaknesses. We are so far apart, and 
so engrossed in our daily duties we don’t give 
the time and attention to matters of associa- 
tion interest which we should give. 

Appointment of Convention Committees 

I want again to stress and emphasize the 
fact that our success depends upon a collective 
and personal interest, and I hope whenever you 
are called upon by the chairman of any com 
mittee you will always give that matter your 
time and attention. 

We will pass the other committee reports 


-_ BSB 
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The next thing on the program is the appoint- 
ment of convention committees. I would like 
to arrange it so that every man would be on a 
committee, but we would have so many com- 
mittees I am sure they wouldn’t function. So 
we have endeavored to select the members for 
committee appointments for certain definite 
reasons; men who have had some experience, 
geographical location, and because of their 
particular fitness for the job. 


On the Auditing Committee I am appoint- 
ing Charles A. Carran of East Cleveland, Ohio, 
as chairman. He is familiar with this job, 
having held it before and will take care of it. 
He will be assisted by D. L. Struthers of Gas- 
tonia, North Carolina, and Oscar Weissgerber 
of San Mateo, California. 


On the Resolutions Committee I appoint the 
following: 

0. A. Kratz, Astoria, Oregon. 

Adam R. Johnson, Austin, Texas. 

F. R. Buechner, Gladstone, Michigan. 

On the nominating Committee: 

H. G. Otis, Chairman, Rocky Mountain, N.C. 

0. E. Carr, Fort Worth, Texas. 

C. M. Osborn, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 

On the Time and Place Committee: 

John N. Edy, Chm., Berkeley, California. 

B. F. Horne, Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 

T. S. Scott, Niagara Falls, Canada. 

Fred R. Harris, Jackson, Michigan. 

E. V. Spence, San Angelo, Texas. 

Bert Wells, Wichita, Kansas. 

W. P. Hunter, Roanoke, Virginia. 


Operating a City Without a Tax Levy 


President Locke: You know the question of 
operating a city without money is one of the 
things we all like to think about. I have heard 
some say it cannot be done. I have never been 
able to do it. There are other fellows who do 
operate their cities without any expense to 
the taxpayer. I think it would be a fine thing 
if we could have a little information on that 
subject. The question is far-reaching and in- 
volves a lot of things, particularly municipally 
owned utilities. Some cities have municipally 
owned utilities that are paying dividends, and 
we have gentlemen present from those cities. 
We will call on Mr. Malone as to how they 
are getting along with their utility to the 
extent of the elimination of all taxes, and 
paying a nice, fat dividend to the taxpayers. 
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Mr. S. P. Malone, Pawhuska, Oklahoma: In- 
stead of having people come in and consume 
your utilities, keep them yourself. Four years 
ago our town had seven and one-half mills tax 
levy for operation in the general fund, just to 
operate the utilities, keep up the town in 
general. Last year we had no levy, not a dol- 
lar on the tax levy last year. There was a 
return last year of $36,000. This year I am 
not asking for any provision for a tax budget. 
Your bonded debt is voted by the people. The 
state fixes the tax levy for that, but so far as 
the operation of the town which is operated 
from the general fund there is no tax levy 
there. And just as long as you hang on te 
these utilities and work them, if you work 
them personally, you will make them pay. ‘The 
only thing I can advise you to do is to keep 
your utilities, not let some private concern 
come in and raise it to a price where the 
common people cannot pay it. 

President Locke: What are your rates? 

Mr. Malone: Nine cents for the first twenty- 
five kilowatts and then eight, sliding down. 

President Locke: Do you have a differential 
for commercial lighting? 

Mr. Malone: We start.in at four on that, 
what we call a power rate, and that is also 
scaled down. 


President Locke: I would like to ask Mr. 
Wilson of Colorado Springs to give us a little 
information on the municipal lighting plant. 
Here is a gentleman who pays dividends to his 
citizens off his lighting plant. 


Municipal Ownership Pays Dividends 


Mr. Wilson: That is easy. Colorado Springs 
bought an electric system in 1925, started to 
operate July 1, 1925. It has had two years of 
operation. It was formerly owned by a New 
York company. The company got in bad with 
the franchise proposition and couldn’t finance 
it. It was up to Colorado Springs or somebody 
to do something. So we conceived the idea of 
having the city own the hydro plant and fur- 
nish about fifty per cent of the energy re- 
quired. These hydro plants were built by the 
company twenty-five years before. They were 
used for domestic water, coming down the 
mountain side for power. We asked the people 
for a water bond issue. Sixty thousand dollars 
of that were used to purchased the distribution 
lines and transmission lines of their own com- 
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pany within the city. The other $650,000 were 
used for building new steam power plants and 
electric plants. The rate charged was ten 
cents less ten per cent for prompt payment 
for house lighting. That has been graduated 
down to a very low rate for power. We are 
furnishing the street car company their power 
at nine mills. They closed their generating 
plant and are purchasing from the city all the 
power they require. The outside distribution 
lines were purchased for $250,000. For those 
the city issued income warrants, and the only 
claim they have upon the city is the income 
from that outside distribution system, and it 
requires that the account be kept separately. 
We have the inside lighting system and 
outside. 


In 1926, the first full year of operation, we 
then reduced the rates five per cent, and at 
the end of the year showed a net profit over 
and above all fixed charges and taxes of 
$285,000. We have a gross of over $600,000. 
It is running at that rate today. Only we 
have another five per cent reduction which will 
go into effect after the first of January, 1928. 

Every cent of indebtedness for the entire 
system can be paid up in ten years at the 
present rate, or somewhere near the present 
rate. When we have an increase of five per 
cent in gross business we will reduce the rates 
an equal amount or possibly more. We have 
started paying off the bonds, paying $6,000 
this year from the earnings, and have spent 
half a million dollars of the earnings in re- 
building the distribution lines, which were in 
bad condition and required considerable ex- 
penditure. 


Plant Pays City Taxes 


One of the claims made by private ownership 
is that the cities fail in taxes. In 1927 we are 
turning into the city treasury an amount equal 
to the taxes, so the taxes can be reduced, or 
as they were before. So the city has not lost 
on account of the light plant. We are giving 
no free service, another thing we were guilty 
of in the past. We don’t give a nickel’s worth 
of free service to schools, churches or insti- 
tutions. They all pay for their lights. We 


are running it as nearly as can be an inde- 
pendent branch of the city. The department 
handles its own cash and writes its own checks. 
That is a matter of bookkeeping. We feel, and 
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our people feel, that it is a success. Colorado 
Springs has some advantages other cities don’t 
have in that we have the hydrogen develop- 
ment, using the water for fuel purposes, gen- 
erating the electricity and using it for domestic 
uses. 


Going back a little, if we wear out a plant 
we issue more bonds, increase the capitaliza- 
tion, and are permitted to charge rate enough 
to pay interest on that investment. In a few 
years, the same thing happens again. [ know 
western cities where the water department 


spent a great amount of money two years | 


ago and immediately hiked their rates for 
water up until they are almost prohibitive. 
In a few more years when they have to make 
more extensions, increase the supply of water, 
or renew their own mains, they will again 
hike their prices up. They don’t pay off any 
bonds and their indebtedness pyramids instead 
of being reduced in nearly every city that has 
a municipal plant running successfully and 
efficiently. 

I didn’t expect to say anything here about 
private ownership. There may be many here 
who don’t believe in municipal ownership. I 
didn’t know much about it myself until a few 
years ago when we got into it, and I find it is 
highly advisable for any municipality to own 
its own light plant as well as its own distribu 
tion system. I think any city should be 
ashamed to say any private enterprise can run 
its business better than the city can run it. 

Mr. Struthers: There is one question I would 
like to ask Mr. Wilson. What does he get out 
of his free service? 
half a dozen of the other. The city of Gastonia 
furnishes all the light and power and water 
free of charge for all the schools. We have 
seven large brick schools and imagine what it 
amounts to. We own our light plant, and we 
have a bonded indebtedness against that light 
plant of $65,000. It is appraisd today by 4 
firm, I believe, of the most reliable engineers 
in the South at $405,000. We are reducing ou 
light rates. We are so situated, very happily, 
that the Southern Power Company is at ow 
door and nothing would give them more pleas 
ure than to have our light plant. They have 
sold at less than we have been selling it for, 
and we have to go along the line. We have 
been selling the water for twenty-five cents 
for the first 10,000 gallons and then droppet 
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down to ten cents. We are changing that. 
Instead of having it on a quarterly basis, we 
have it on a monthly basis, which will bring 
the returns up. 


The tax rate for city purposes, not including 
the bond, is only fourteen and one-half cents 
a hundred. 

I would like to know how they get rid of 
this free service. We have a contract with 
our orthopedic hospital whereby the city will 
furnish light, power and water to this hospital 
for a period of twenty-five years. It has been 
running seven years now and today they are 
starting to double the capacity of their hos- 
pital, which will make their bill run from 
$4,000 a year up to $8,000. I am a great be- 
liever in municipally owned government utili- 
ties, properly managed. 

Mr. P. F. Hopkins, Mason City, Iowa: I 
agree heartily with what the men say in re- 
gard to the desirability of owning your public 
utilities. The electric light utilities, properly 
managed, will do away with tax levy. But let 
us not kid ourselves that it is doing away with 
taxes. You are favoring the real property 
but putting the same work in taxation over 
your electric users. It all depends on the con- 
ditions. Whatever you do, don’t kid yourself 
that you are doing away with taxes. 
changing from direct to indirect. 


You are 


City Pays Low Rate For Street Lighting 

Mr. William Plattner, Mansfield, Mass.: I 
would like to ask Mr. Wilson whether the 
city contributes from the tax levy to the muni- 
cipal lighting plant in Colorado Springs either 
directly or That is for the 
street lights. 


indirectly. pay 

Mr. Wilson: We do pay for the street light- 
ing. It is a low rate about one and two cents, I 
believe. When the other company was operat- 
ing, everybody paying for light, there was no 
free service. Why should not the city make 
the same charge against the schools. While 
it would appear it was coming from the same 
body of taxpayers, it put the light department 
strictly on its own feet. 
arate part of the city. If the lights are worth 
anything they should pay for them. But the 
amount contributed to the city in school taxes 
is more than the for the street 
lights. When I went to work for the city they 
used to give free water to the churches and 


It is run in a sep- 


city pays 
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institutions and individuals. It took about 
four years to get rid of that nuisance, but now 
we have them all at the same rate. 

Mr. Plattner: Under the law in Massachus- 
etts, we are not allowed to give any free ser- 
vice whatever. The schools and public build- 
ings, fire stations, town halls, and so forth, 
pay the same rate as the ordinary customer. 
Our lighting rate is eight cents net per kilo- 
watt hour for lighting and our power to large 
consumers, thirteen thousand volts, a cent and 
four-tenths per kilowatt hour. The consumer 
owns all the equipment. The street lighting is 
based upon the actual cost of electricity de- 
livered to the switchboard, including the inter- 
est on the bonds and the bonds and notes that 
are due, and the maintenance charge. That is 
divided by the kilowatt hour. Street lighting 
is based on the net cost per kilowatt hour. We 
figure in the neighborhood of about four cents 
per kilowatt hour. 

Although the municipality pays you for 
street lighting in the same way as a private 
corporation receives money from a munici- 
pality, we bill the municipal plant every month 
for street lighting. The bill is paid every 
month, and no free service is given whatever 
in the light and water department. 

Mr. Wilson: I should like to ask the gentle- 
men if they don’t consider the operation of 
the lighting plant a succe$s. 

Mr. Plattner: Very much so. 

Mr. Wilson: I think it will be every place 
where it is properly handled. 


The Plant Earnings Provide For Improvements 


Mr. Plattner: In Mansfield, we have not had 
a direct bond issue raised by the municipality 
for any lighting construction. That is for the 
lighting plant. The revenue takes care of all 
new construction. The surplus is put in the 
plant in the way of depreciation, in the way of 
extraordinary repairs and renewals. We keep 
our plant as nearly as possible one hundred per 
cent We believe it is 
the best insurance for continued service to our 
The plant stands us on the books 
the neighborhood of $190,000 
with a net bonded debt of $35,000. We pay 
from the lighting plant our own bonds each 
year they come due, serial bonds, together with 
the interest. 


the same as in a private business corporation. 


lines and equipment. 


consumers. 


somewhere in 


The transactions are made just 
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Income Bonds For Plant Purchase 


President Locke: This discussion is very in- 
teresting. There is one point I would like to 
clarify perhaps in the minds of you gentlemen 
who didn’t understand how Mr. Wilson financed 
the purchase of that plant. It may be inter- 
esting to know there were certificate of in- 
come. You usually sell bonds upon the property, 
but these are bonds upon the income, as I 
understand it. In other words, your bonds 
are worth relatively what the net income of 
the plant is. 


Mr. Wilson: The securities sold are given 
for the purchase of the distribution lines out- 
side the city limits. We don’t bond the city 
for property purchased, outside the city limits. 
But a broker took those bonds and sold them. 
They are only income revenue bonds. The 
only thing that is pledged for payment of those 
bonds is income from that part outside the 
city limits. One other city in Colorado at- 


POLICE ORGANIZATION 


By August Vollmer, Chief of Police Personnel, Berkeley, California 


When a constitution or charter is drafted 
for the government of a people, the farmers 
thereof seldom take into consideration the edu- 
cation, intelligence or character of the people 
who are ultimately selected to administer the 
provisions of these organic instruments. The 
same mistake is made in organizing police de- 
partments. Various forms of control have 
been tried in this country, none of which have 
been absolutely successful, because the most 
important factor has been overlooked, namely, 
the character of the men selected for police 
duty. State, county and municipal commis- 
sions have been tried and found wanting. Pub- 
lic safety commissioners have been elected 
or appointed, only to be retired in disgrace 
in a comparatively short period, and police 
commissioners pass out of office with every 
new administration. Professional heads, chiefs 
of police, or superintendents as they are some- 
times called, are political footballs and are 


kicked about at will. Politics apparently play 
a greater part in the selection of the profes- 
sional head than his ability to manage a de- 
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AND ADMINISTRATION 


tempted that. It was contested in the courts 
and carried to the supreme court. The gy, 
preme decided they had that power. We had 
the advantage of that court decision in hap. 
dling our outside distribution. 


I will say also the same people owned the 
gas system and disposed of all their interests, 
selling them to the city on the same terms | 
The gas system was purchased and the only | 
security placed was revenue from the gas | 
service. They do have the right, if the rates 
are not high enough, to pay the interest anj 
the bonds as they become due. They have the 
authority to increase the rates enough to take | 
care of the indebtedness. I don’t think it wil] 
be necessary for Colorado Springs. 





President Locke: It is an eye opener to 
know how to finance your problem when you 
want to buy a gas plant. 


Chief Vollmer is here, and we are ready te | 
listen to his address. 


partment. Consequently, these officials do not 
hold office for any length of time. In ome 
large city, eighteen chiefs were appointed in 
as many years. 

Perhaps the outstanding defect in American 
police systems is the fact that few men pre 


pare themselves for executive positions on the ' 
force. Some enter as patrolmen, and through 
accident or political connivance rise to the top. 
Others have been selected from outside the 
ranks because it was mistakenly believed that 
they were the possessors of qualifications that 
peculiarly fitted them for the position. But 
those who succeed are the exceptions. Preach- 
ers, lawyers, physicians, journalists, army off- 
cers, and, in fact, men of every trade and pro- 
fession have been drawn upon to produce & 
police “Moses” who could lead the policemen 
out of their wilderness. 

With regard to subordinate positions, most 
of the larger cities require applicants to e& 
tablish proof of residence in the community 
in which the civil service examination is held 
for a period of from three to five years; other 
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wise the doors are open wide for entrance into 
the service. In a recent study it was found 
that ninety per cent of the recruits were either 
unskilled or merely had trade training; fifteen 
hundred of the two thousand men had never 
reached high school. A few years ago the 
only qualification necessary for a position in 
any American police department was the abil- 
ity to deliver votes or the possession of suf- 
ficient money to pay the price fixed by poli- 
ticians as the fee for appointment. Civil ser- 
yice examinations eliminated much of this ob- 
jectionable method of selecting recruits. Some 
of the evils, however, are still existent. Trained 
and intelligent policemen of good character 
give courage to law-abiding citizens, and fur- 
nish a nucleus around which they may rally 
to control the lawless element. A compara- 
tively small body of such men is a strong 
deterrent against lawlessness and effectively 
eurtails the activities of anti-social individuals 
who have a distorted concept of their respon- 
sibility to the group. Weakness of a police or- 
ganization improperly recruited contributes 
greatly to the indifference and apathy of the 
public, and frequently encourages potential 
offenders to become habitual criminals. Higher 
standards of physical and mental entrance re- 
quirements for policemen must be established. 
Whatever may be achieved in remedying police 
defects must be done through enlisting the 
services of intelligent men of excellent char- 
acter who are educated to perform the duties 
of a policeman. 


As a first step in any plan to ameliorate 
conditions, it is necessary to keep out, rather 
than weed out, undesirable persons. Preven- 
tative measures are vastly cheaper and more 
effective than the installation of complicated 
machinery to correct personnel defects. Be- 
sides, an unfit policeman weakens the moral 
fiber of his associates and destroys public con- 
fidence in the police; the organization suffers 
and society pays the bill when policemen are 
dishonest, brutal, stupid, or physically or tem- 
peramentally unsuited. 


Arbitrariness, unnecessary exercise of police 
powers, harshness and cruelty produce crime, 
anarchy and kindred social and political ills. 
Records show that even mentally unstable men 
have been appointed policemen and their in- 
stability never recognized until they killed 
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some innocent person or committed a heinous” 
offense. 


Psychiatrical examinations would assist in 
stopping these unfit persons at the recruiting 
vestibule. Mental peculiarities or abnormal- 
ities either inherent or acquired, should be de- 
tected during the preliminary examination and 
the possessors thereof rejected. Psychiatrists 
would otherwise contribute to successful police 
administration through their understanding of 
the traits of character, motives, interests, apti- 
tudes, dispositions, attitudes, ideals, limitations 
and potentialities of the persons who are fin- 
ally selected. Careless procedure in promo- 
tional examinations has resulted disastrously; 
deserving officials have been overlooked in the 
search for leaders and experts, while unfit men 
were placed in responsible positions and 
through their incompetency discredit has been 
brought on an entire organization. 


Each individual differs from every other in 
mental make-up and training. Capitalization 
of these variations of human qualities is essen- 
tial in order that men may be placed where 
they will find pleasure in their work and are 
afforded an opportunity to give the community 
the best that is in them. Shrewd experts are 
required to conduct the affairs of business con- 
cerns. To an even greater degree do police 
departments demand a higher grade of intelli- 
gence and expertness. Oftimes the technical 
and important task of policing a city is placed 
in the hands of incompetents who are unable 
to respond to the numerous calls made upon 
them for efficient service and common sense 
interpretation of the laws. Their stupidity, 
helplessness and frequent lack of moral cour- 
age contribute to the contempt in which police 
departments are held by the average citizen. 


Obviously, no mental measuring method is 
perfect. Nevertheless, the results obtained in 
the army and in educational and industrial 
institutions justify the use of mental tests to 
determine whether or not applicants are ment- 
ally endowed adequately to discharge their 
duties. Undoubtedly civil service examinations 
have had a tendency to weed out some of the 
mentally unfit. Questions propounded by the 
examiners were designed to test the applicant’s 
educational qualifications but they served in- 
directly to test his mental qualifications also. 
As the examinations became more severe, can- 
didates of lower mentality found that they 
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could not compete with the more intelligent 
and were thus eliminated. This method is 
vastly superior to the old method of selecting 
patrolmen for their brawn, political affiliations 
or ability to pay for the job. 

Despite the general improvement in the per- 
sonnel of American police organizations during 
the past few years there remains much to be 
done if they are to measure up to the standard 
demanded by the public, press and pulpit. 
Newspapers are constantly drawing attention 
to the fact that individual members of the 
police departments are undesirable, and in 
some instances entire organizations are con- 
demned. The following headlines are not un- 
common: “Police Are Inefficient;” “Police Sus- 
pected Of Graft;” “Police Fail To Enforce The 
Law;” “Policeman Brutally Beats Prisoner;” 
“Police Unable To Cope With Crime.” In their 
editorials and news columns writers complain 
of the irresponsibility and lack of ability of the 
American police. Heads of departments are 
called weaklings or grafters and are said to 
be deficient in leadership, unable to command 
men and under the control of corrupt politic- 
ians. Policemen are charged with being dis- 
courteous, domineering, mean, cowardly, thick 
headed or irritable. Nothing has been left 
unprinted which would convince the public that 
the organization which is paid to protect their 
lives and property and preserve the peace in 
the community is poorly equipped physically, 
mentally and morally to render that highly 
desirable service. Such criticisms are often 
unjustified and frequently are the result of 
political squabbles in the community. Some- 
times, also, they are due to differences existing 
between the press representatives and mem- 
bers of the force. However, their denounce- 
ments are occasionally warranted and much 
could be written by them regarding vicious 
or unfair practices if they published all that 
they believe to be true but are unable to prove. 

When we consider that there are many un- 
intelligent and uneducated men employed in 
occupations involving no risk of reputation 
or life, with less ardous and more regular 
hours of employment who receive nearly twice 
as much compensation and who enjoy many 
more opportunities for advancement; when we 
further take into consideration the hyper- 
critical, unsympathetic and unreasonble atti- 
tude of the public toward policemen and the 


widespread unwillingness to co-operate with 
them or lend a willing hand in their endeayoy 
to enforce the law, we can understand som 
of the reasons why men hesitate to become 
policemen. Even supposing that an equitable 
basis of pay is possible and that other obstacle 
are overcome, the present method of selecting 
police is not conducive to efficient administrg. 
tion of police affairs; and as long as candidates | 
are thus selected, police departments and ther 
members will continue to be criticized. 

Where is there a business concern that 
compels applicants for various vacancies jy 
the organization to submit to the same phys | 
ical and mental examination; in which fhe 
janitor, clerk, salesman, engineer, super. | 
tendent and manager are all compelled t 
answer the same questions, measure up t 
the same physical standards of health, height 
age, sex, and all commence their employment 
at the same occupational level and at exactly 
the same pay? Where is there a concern that 
limits the selection of men to fill technical po 
sitions to employees holding inferior positions 
in the same establishment? And where, i 
deed, in this land outside of police organiza 
tions, is there the foolish residential clause 
which excludes applicants because they hays 
not resided in the city in which the business és 
located for a period of from three to five 
years? 

What are the qualities that candidates should 
possess to perform police duties successfully? 
Dr. Hans Gross in his work entitled, “Criminal 
Investigation” says: “The services of the & 
vestigating officer are great and his labors ar 
full of interest, but rarely, even among spe 
ialists, is full credit given to the difficulties af | 
the position. An investigating officer must 
possess vigor of youth, energy, alertness, re 
bust health and extensive acquaintance with all 
branches of the law. He ought to know mea, 
proceed skillfully and possess liveliness and 
vigilance. Tact is indispensible. True cour 
age is required in many stations and he 
must be always ready in an emergency to risk 
health and life, as when dangerous criminals 
are to be dealt with, fatiguing duties to & 
performed, contagious diseases to be examined 
or dangerous post-mortems to be attended. He 
must be able, moreover, to solve problems i 
lating to every conceivable branch of humal 
knowledge. He should know what medical 
men can tell him and what he should ask tt 
medical men. He must be conversant will 
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quainted with the fabricating of a will as with 
the cause of a railroad accident. He must 
know the tricks of card-sharpers, why boilers 
explode, how a horse thief can turn an old 
crow-bait into a young hunter. He should be 
able to pick his way through account books, 
understand criminal slang, read ciphers and 
be familiar with the processes and tools of all 
classes of workmen.” 


Dr. Gross has partially described the quali- 
ties of a successful modern policeman. Today 
a very superior quality of intelligence is an 
absolute necessity. A policeman’s perceptions 
must be very keen indeed; nothing must es- 
cape his attention, and a lively imagination, 
excellent memory and the very best reasoning 
and judgment are demanded at all times. His 
fidelity and loyalty to the department must be 
great enough to resist the constant tempta- 
tions that beset him. Truthfulness, honesty 
and definiteness of purposes are demanded in 
all of his dealings with the public. No matter 
how tantalizing or abusive the individual or 
crowd may be, the policeman under all circum- 
stances must have complete control of his 
emotions and never lose his temper. Experi- 
ence has shown that the cheerful, sympathetic, 
kind-hearted, gentle but firm policeman, who 
makes friends easily, cultivates the love of 
the children and is helpful to the aged, infirm, 
dependent, and delinquent, who treats every- 
one with the same courtesy and respect ac- 
corded to his superior officers, is much more 
valuable to the department than the grouchy, 
sullen or brutal type of yesterday. 

To command the respect of others, the officer 
must be mentally, morally and physically clean 
at all times; neat in his dress and general 
appearance; with an inherent love for what is 
right, good, true and commendable; abhorring 
everything that he would resent in an accus- 
ation made by another; never tolerating for a 
moment in his own inner consciousness what 
he would fear or blush to have known by 
friends or foes; adding dignity to his profes- 
sion by the pride he takes in doing his work 
without hope of reward other than the satis- 
faction of doing his duty whenever and 
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Many discouragments are met in the at- 
tempts of policemen to settle the differences 
between people. The constant interference by 
ignorant or misguided citizens with their plans 
for public betterment and the numerous fail- 
ures attending their efforts to solve all kinds 
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of problems and surmount obstacles of every 
description, indicate the need for a vast amount 
of perseverance and patience. Without these 
virtues a policeman is a vocational misfit. 
The World War taught us many lessons, 
one of which was the necessity for obtaining 
men fit to fight on the other side of the At- 
lantic. Guided by wise counsel and profiting 
by the experience of our allies, army and navy 
leaders enlisted the services of the greatest 
minds in the fields of medicine and psychology, 
who, after holding numerous consultations with 
the officials and spending days and nights 
studying the problem in the field and labora- 
tory, finally submitted a plan for the examina- 
tion of conscripted men and officers. Without 
entering into details at this time, it will suffice 
to say that the plan had a two-fold purpose: 
First, the elimination of the unstable and un- 
fit; second, the recognition of desirable mater- 
ial for service in the army and navy. Men 
were required to run the gauntlet of medical 
specialists; eyes, ears, nose, throat, teeth, 
lungs, heart and all the other parts and pro- 
cesses of the body were examined and tested 
for defects and diseases. Specialists in mental 
and nervous diseases rejected those with ap- 
parent faults and held for further examination 
those with latent symptoms of deficiencies. 
The intelligence of the embryo soldier was 
tested by special intelligence group tests. A 
card with all information as to the previous 
occupations of each soldier accompanied his 
service record in any transfer from one branch 
of the army or navy to another. Thus each 
commander knew what each man under his 
command could do, from polishing a diamond 
to caring for horses or repairing an automo- 
bile, without calling the man to headquarters. 
If a similar plan were adopted by civil ser- 
vice examiners, we would be reasonbly certain 
that such misfits as the stupid, hot-headed, 
sullen, cranky, lazy, slovenly and unreliable 
would seldom if ever receive police appoint- 
ment. Technical examinations should be held 
to determine the fitness of candidates for spec- 
ial positions in the department, such, for ex- 
ample, as clerks, investigators, specialists of 
various kinds and higher positions on the force. 
Physical requirements such as sex, age, height 
and weight may be modified in examinations 
for clerks, handwriting experts, photographers, 
chemical analysts, microscopists, psychiatrists, 
social workers and medico-psychologists. Pro- 
vision must also be made for the promotion 
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of men of special or exceptional ability, since 
it cannot be denied that some of our most 
valued investigators would be disqualified if 
required to pass written examination for va- 
eancies in fhe department. Handicapped in 
some respects, many men have inherent quali- 
ties such as cunning, inquisitiveness, interest, 
shrewdness and ability to get results, which 
more than compensate for their want of book 
learning. Some have a large and intimate ac- 
quaintance with the inhabitants or criminals 
residing in certain precincts, as well as special 
knowledge of crime conditions existing therein, 
which is invaluable in clearing up minor 
offenses. Frequently this knowledge is helpful 
in the solution of more serious crimes. Others 
have an uncanny ability for preventing certain 
kinds of offenses and apprehending particular 
types of criminals. These special abilities al- 
ways have been recognized by department 
heads and whenever possible the possessors are 
rewarded by advancement. 

No examination should be so inflexible as to 
prevent utilizing to the best advantage a 
policeman’s knowledge, interests and special 
abilities. With the scientific methods now at 
hand it is now possible to detect the undesir- 
ables who in the past have opposed humane 
and progressive police policies, misused their 
authority, prevented efficient police administra- 
tion and aggravated our social problems. 

In promotional examinations, as previously 
stated, the so-called paper examinations can 
never absolutely determine the fitness of the 
candidate for higher positions, and in the last 
analysis it is the “world” test that actually 
counts. Therefore, there should be established 
in every police department a merit file for each 
member and a record kept of his performance 
from the day he enters the service until he 
severs his connection therewith. In this file 
should be kept letters of commendation from 
outside sources and from superior officers; 
credit should be given for meritorious and 
faithful service. The merit file should also 
contain the rating score of the individual, this 
rating to be the opinion of the superior officers 
who have had opportunity to observe his con- 
duct while attached to their command. He 
should be rated according to his physique, in- 


telligence, leadership, personal qualities and 
general value to the service. The rating scale 
should be on the order of the one employed by 
the United States Army during the war, which 
was a man-to-man comparison by the officers 
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intimate contact with the 


Training 
Another glaring defect in American police 
systems is the neglect on the part of com. 





munities to prepare recruits for police service, 
Ordinarily the recruit is a full-fledged police. | 
man on the day he receives his appointment, | 
Such education as he does receive is acquired 
in the school of hard knocks. If he is not 
killed, sent to jail or discharged in the first 
ten years, he may develop into a passable / 
policeman. This method of training policeme 
is so faulty that nothing further need be said | 
here concerning it. 


Schools and universities should be induced 
to offer preparatory courses for policemen; and 
since every branch of science is directly o 
indirectly related to criminology, it would be 
helpful if universities through their extension } 
departments would offer promotional courses 
for policemen. Through such courses, the re } 
cruit from the moment he graduates from the 
recruit school until the termination of his 
services would have an opportunity to fit him- 
self for better police duties. Nothing herein con- 
tained should be construed to mean that police- 
men who enter the service without preliminary 
training and who are not public school gradu 
ates do not often become excellent policemen; 
but too much energy must be expended pre- | 
paring such men to do the character of work 
now demanded. Before the policeman becomes 
educated by practical experience—that great 
teacher—valuable time has been wasted and 
great damage done. If men were educated for 
police service before appointment, carefully | 
selected by scientific methods, then immed: 
ately following appointment sent to a recruit 
school for police for preliminary training in 
pratical police work, and finally through uni- 
versity extension courses were required to pre 
pare themselves for higher positions, the police | 
service would soon be on a plane with othe 
professions. And what is perhaps equally im- 
portant, police officials would be able to teach, 
preach and write convincingly concerning the 
obligation imposed on every individual to 
operate in creating respect for persons am. 
property. | 

Specialization is necessary in modern polite 
organizations. Police duties are multiplying 
enormously and control of traffic, vice, record 
division, investigational divisions and othe 
technical branches can only be accemplishet 
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through a staff of competent and trained ex- 
perts. Police are reluctant to seek advice from 
men outside their own department, even though 
the information desired may be of a highly 
technical nature. This seeming want of vision 
may at first glance appear to be inexcusable, 
but experience with experts has often proved 
disastrous. Hence the necessity for developing 
specialization within the department. Effort 
should be made to attract men with special 
knowledge or skill who have qualified to prac- 
tice their professions by study and are suffici- 
ently experienced to instruct subordinates and 
advise executives. Through their assistance 
the police would be able to bring to bear upon 
any of their problems the very best scientific 
aid in the community. It may be said that 
educated specialists will not devote their lives 
to police service, but this argument will quickly 
be swept aside if the proper sort of induce- 
ments are offered. 

Every police department should maintain a 
school for training policemen. Authorized and 
empowered to enforce laws and ordinances in- 
tended for the public protection. Dealing with 
all types of behavior problems and confronted 
as they frequently are with every conceivable 
difficulty, policemen should have knowledge of 
the fundamental principles underlying human 
actions, more especially those conduct dis- 
orders which are designated as criminal, or 
contrary to law and order. A university ex- 
tension curriculum should be developed with 
a view, first, to a broad preparation for ad- 
vanced police work, and, second, to provide for 
specialization in divisions of the police service. 
The courses should be arranged with the ob- 
ject of making possible thorough training in 
the fundamentals, as well as the advanced 
technique required for each type of police 
service. 

Organization 

Fundamentally, the problem of controlling 
crime is the same the world over. Neverthe- 
less, measured either qualitatively or quanti- 
tatively, it differs slightly in each community. 
Thus, a city with wealthy inhabitants may be 
infested with more burglars than another; 
police in manufacturing towns find strikes 
occupy a considerable part of their time; vice 
commands the attention of a large number of 
police in a seaport force, while in other cities 
the police are sitting on a race-riot volcano. 

Accordingly, no plan for organization can 
be constructed to fit the needs of every city. 
Actual crime conditiens existing within indi- 
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vidual units must be known. Accurate studies 
must be made of crime, vice and traffic condi- 
tions; charts, graphs, tables and maps showing 
the “who,” “what,” “when,” “where” and 
“why” of these problems must be carefully 
prepared. Guided by such information, a solid 
foundation may be erected for effective police 
organization. There are very few acceptable 
rules for organizing the police. A notable ex- 
ception, commonly recognized by police ex- 
perts, is to decentralize the force as far as 
possible. Territorial units should never be 
large in area or population, for the reason 
that commanding officers to effectively serve 
their sections must be intimately acquainted 
with and responsible for conditions existing 
within the district assigned to them for pro- 
tection. Moreover, they must establish friendly 
connections with respectable and law-abiding 
members and have close acquaintance with the 
criminal element and potential offenders re- 
siding within the boundaries of their respec- 
tive divisions. Responsibility cannot be fixed 
where the territory or the police problem is too 
large for division commanders to control. 
When the numerical strength of a police di- 
vision becomes unwieldy, discipline is difficult, 
morale declines, corruption flourishes, vice and 
crime gain a strong foothold and efficiency is 
impaired. Again, in police units that are too 
large in area, the time consumed in trans- 
mitting messages and emergency calls to 
policeman on beats increases in proportion to 
the number of officers that are on duty and 
available for service. Since speed is essential 
if criminals are to be apprehended and crime 
reduced, a department’s ability to accomplish 
the purpose for which it was organized is in 
inverse proportion to the time and distance 
that stations are removed from the people they 
serve. Division lines of necessity in many 
cases must be irregular, due to local conditions, 
such, for example, as differences in racial, in- 
dustrial and social conditions. Certain neigh- 
borhoods have peculiar problems which require 
men of special ability and training and a life- 
long acquaintance with the people residing in 
that section. It is better to continue in com- 
mand of such a section one who has knowledge 
of the police methods that have been success- 
fully employed for keeping the peace and pro- 
tecting the lives and property of the inhab- 
itants. 

While no fixed rule can be established for 
breaking up a city into police units, it is gen- 
erally conceded that when a section of the city 
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contains 50,000 or more inhabitants, the ability 
of division commanders is taxed to keep in- 
formed regarding the character of the people 
in the division and render to the law-abiding 
the police protection to which they are entitled. 

It would appear from what has been previ- 
ously stated that no further description of a 
police organization would be necessary. How- 
ever, the multifarious duties imposed upon the 
police have compelled department heads to 
allocate to certain groups of individuals highly 
specialized duties, with the result that there 
are now a number of very important functional 
divisions in every police department. These 
vary in nature and number, depending upon 
the size of the department, types of problems 
presented and provisions of municipal charters. 

For purposes of illustration, we may refer 
to the detective, traffic, jail, vice and property 
divisions, which are now operated in all large 
cities, and in a few of the better organized 
forces we find the records assembled in a 
single unit supervised and controlled by a 
commanding officer. There is a growing tend- 
ency to co-ordinate the activities of police- 
women and juvenile bureaus, which, owing 
to the nature of the work performed, may be 
labeled “Crime Prevention Division.” 

A new division created in one of the large 
cities is destined to become popular. This is 
known as the “Reserve Division,” and has 
duties differing from previous police reserve 
forces. Previously reserves were held at the 
police station and used only in emergencies, 
such as riots. The present reserve force is a 
vital branch of the department and is used to 
concentrate the fire of the department where 
it is most needed. The duties of its members 
are varied and may be changed from day to 
day, depending entirely upon where their ser- 
vices are required. Incidentally, if the depart- 
ment head is honest and unencumbered by 
political influences, they serve as an effective 
check against graft in the department. Gam- 
blers, prostitutes and bootleggers may “fix” 
the policeman on the beat or even the division 
commander; they may also purchase protection 
from the vice division, but it is practically im- 
possible to bribe the entire membership of the 
reserves, anyone or a group of whom might be 
detailed to investigate vice conditions. Bunco- 
men, pickpockets and fences may pay detec- 
tives for protection, but this would not save 
them from arrest by a member of the reserves. 
The strength of the reserve division lies not 
only in its mobility and ability to concentrate 
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on a given problem, but also in the secrecy 
that surrounds its movements. Operating 
against pickpockets in the downtown sectigg 
one day; secreted in residential sections on the 
lookout for burglars on the following day; pro. 
tecting gas stations at night, and stationed ip 
banks during the day to protect these instity. 
tions from attack by bandits, with no orders 
issued to any member of the reserves unt | 
ready to move, they constitute a dangerous 
menace to the criminal in every part of the 
community. 








Detective divisions are usually divided into 
groups known as squads or bureaus, each | 
squad being assigned to a particular type of | 
crime to investigate or detailed to do a special 
class of detective work. Ordinarily, detective 
divisions are charged with the responsibility | 
of investigating all major crimes and keeping 
under constant surveillance professonal crim- | 
inals residing in the community. In practice, 
however, plain clothes men of the several ter- 
ritorial police divisions conduct investigations, 
particularly where it is believed that the crime 
is committed by local offenders. Of course, 
the men of the detective division may take over 
the case at any stage of the investigation 
when directed to do so by the commanding 
officer of the division; and when this is done 
they assume responsibility for clearing up the 
crime. Notwithstanding much criticism to the 
contrary, headquarters squads are often very 
capable, intelligent and resourceful investi- 
gators. Paradoxically, some of the most 
stupid men in the department find their way 
into the detective division. As a rule, however, 
men earn their assignments by showing special 
aptitude for investigating particular types of 
crime. A single illustration will suffice. Two 
officers of my acquaintance in a neighboring 
city devoted considerable time to studying 
methods of pickpockets and at the same time 
familiarized themselves with the portraits, 
records and habits of these crafty thieves 
Their ability was finally recognized by com- 
manding officers, promotion followed, and they 
were detailed for duty with the pickpocket 
squad. Professional pocket pickers now give 
that city a very wide berth and the reputation! 
of its officers as thief-takers is known among | 
the thieves all over the country. 








Perhaps the most interesting and certainly 
an important division is the crime prevention 
division, which has control of all activities pe 
taining to preventive and protective work 
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with reference to women and children. This 
division is charged with the responsibility of 
detaining, interviewing and_ investigating 
women and juvenile offenders, as well as with 
the corrective, probation and parole work with 
juvenile and adult offenders. The members are 
required to establish friendly relations with 
school, health and recreation departments, wel- 
fare and other agencies for the purpose of lo- 
cating potential offenders. Wherever such 
children are found, it becomes the duty. of the 
commanding officer to bring to bear upon them 
the character-building forces of the commun- 
ity. It would be impossible to over-estimate 
the value of crime preventive work of such a 
division if it properly performs the duties as- 
signed, because it is a well recognized fact 
that in the impressionable years of early life 
is the time to make adjustments, mold char- 
acter and prevent delinquency. 

Vice divisions confine their activities to the 
enforcement of the laws relating to gambling, 
prostitution, intoxicating liquors and narcotics. 
Special squads are formed within the division 
to operate against each of the vices named, but 
there are times when it is necessary to concen- 
trate the attention of the entire division on one 
or the other of these vices. 

The property division, frequently referred to 
as the property clerk’s department, receives 
and cares for property found or delivered to 
policemen, property found in the possession of 
prisoners and property held as evidence. The 
commanding officer of this division is required 
to make every effort to restore property to 
lawful owners and to salvage and sell at auc- 
tion unclaimed property. 

Jail divisions have the care and custody of 
prisoners arrested by officers or committed to 
jail by magistrates. The duties assigned to 
jail divisions differ so greatly in American cities 
that it would be useless to define them here. 

Within the last decade the record divisions 
have grown in importance. They have in their 
keeping nearly all of the police department 
records, including complaints received of every 
character, officers’ reports on the complaints, 
Statistical records, second-hand and pawnshop 
Tfecords and all correspondence concerning 
crimes or criminals. In this division there is 
maintained identification systems, through 
which criminals are identified by their finger- 
prints, measurements, handwriting, method of 
operation, visible identifying marks and by 
names and alias. From the record division the 
administrative branch receives daily, monthly 
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and annual reports, graphs, charts, and maps 
showing actual conditions within the city. 
With correct information before them, police 
executives are able to direct the men under 
their command more intelligently than in the 
past. Strategic points may be protected and 
officers detailed for duty during the hours their 
services are most needed. 

Mention has been made of a few of the im- 
portant functional divisions. There are others 
which need not be touched on at present. 
These highly specialized functional activities 
are performed by small groups of men or by 
individual members in smaller communities. 
The number of men detailed will depend upon 
the size of the city or the extent of the prob- 
lem. Some of the functional divisions that 
have been omitted may be regarded as equally 
important with those that have been men- 
tioned, notably signal and alarm construction 
and maintenance, licenses and permits, and in 
seaport communities the marine division. 

There remains but one branch of the organ- 
ization requiring brief mention, namely, the 
administrative department. Here the police 
executives and their clerical assistants hold 
sway. Police property is inventoried, person- 
nel records maintained, police budgets com- 
piled, requisition for supplies issued, general 
or special orders distributed, accounts of 
moneys expended carefully entered, police bul- 
letins prepared, and correspondence received, 
distributed, answered and filed. Here, also, 
is maintained the intelligence arm of the 
force, Through the intelligence unit the chief 
executive is kept informed through undercover 
agents of conditions existing in the city which 
may not be touched upon by the police officers 
in their reports. 

Equipment 

Even though the personnel of the organiza- 
tion is composed of the highest type of officers 
obtainable and the organization plan is as 
near perfect as circumstances will permit, if 
policemen are to serve the community effec- 
tively, they must be equipped with the tools of 
their profession. This important item is often 
overlooked by treasury watch-dogs who, in 
their eagerness to make a record for economy, 
have compelled police to fight criminals with- 
out the aid of modern and necessary devices 
and appliances. 

First in importance for the efficient protec- 
tion of a community is an up-to-date alarm and 
signal system. Located at equi-distant points, 
about a quarter of a mile apart in residential 
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sections, and at every street corner in con- 
gested areas, alarm boxes and audible and 
visual signals furnish the police with the 
means of responding promptly to calls for 
assistance. Speed is essential these days of 
rapid transportation, and a minute lost in re- 
sponding to an alarm means that the police are 
probably a mile behind the crook in his race 
for liberty. Emergency calls demand imme- 
diate attention, or a life may be lost or valu- 
able property gone forever. Modern signal 
systems provide a means whereby police sta- 
tions may be kept in constant touch with 
policemen on the streets. The signal devices 
are so constructed that it is possible at any 
time of the day or night to call one man, a 
group or the entire force. When signal lights 
are flashed or signal horns are blown, police- 
men report to the nearest alarm box and make 
known their presence by pulling down a lever 
in the alarm box, thus signalling to the desk 
sergeant that they are ready to receive orders. 
The act of pulling down the lever sets machin- 
ery in motion which causes to be registered on 
a tape in the office the number of the box, fix- 
ing the point of the policeman’s location and 
the exact moment when he responded to the 
call. Desk officers receiving the message, 
promptly transmit orders over the telephone 
located in the box, and the policeman without 
delay proceeds to the scene of the crime or 
disorder. Unquestionably the rapid advances 
made by radio recently indicate that this me- 
thod will supplant in a comparatively short 
time the system now in use. 

Foot patrolmen experience difficulty in re- 
sponding promptly to alarms for assistance in 
residential sections even when they do observe 
the signals intended for them. Patrol beats 
are large; and by the time the patrolman 
reaches the box in response to the signal, he 
is too fatigued to do effective work. Hence, 
the automobile patrolman is rapidly displacing 
foot patrol in residential and semi-residential 
sections. Experience with automobiles has 
proved that one man in an automobile can do 
more effective routine work than two foot 
patrolmen. And in emergencies, especially 
where automobiles are concerned, he is worth 


a dozen foot patrolmen. Gradually, officials 
charged with the management and control of 
police departments are recognizing the value 
of automobiles, with the result that a few 


cities are now completely motorized and nearly 
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all have one or more motors for emergency 
work. 

Other necessary professional tools in a 
modern police station are cameras for photo- 
graphing criminals and preserving evidence, 
compound microscope for general investiga- 
tion, binocular microscope for examining fing- 
erprints and questioned documents. No de- 
partment can be considered properly equipped 
that has not a liberal supply of files for orderly 
distribution of records. These include the 
modus operandi of criminals, handwriting, 
fingerprints, criminal histories and records of 
complaints and reports. Map racks are also 
necessary to study vice and crime conditions, 
and in larger departments mechanical tabu- 
lators are utilized for compiling police statis- 
tics. Chicago, Los Angeles and Portland, Ore., 
have installed a teletype system for interde- 
partmental communication. The teletype is a 
marked improvement in the communication 
work of police departments. When an alarm is 
to be dispatched to the different police sta- 
tions, the operator at headquarters will type 
a message on the transmitter. Automatically 
in each station or sub-station this information 
will appear on the receiving sets, as the oper- 
ator types it, word for word. By the old me- 
thod it was necessary for headquarters to call 
up each division station by telephone, and they, 
in turn, would call up the substations. Ten to 
thirty minutes was required to do this, whereas 
the same work can be accomplished with the 
teletype in less than a minute. 

The foregoing may be summarized in the 
form of police principles as follows: 

1. Obtain accurate statistical data in regard 
to the number of kinds of crimes committed, 
where and when committed; the number and 
kinds of traffic accidents reported or problems 
presented, where and when they occurred; the 
extent and location of prostitution, bootleg- 
ging, gambling and dope peddling; the extent, 
nature of and location of all other police 
problems. 

2. Endeavor to ascertain by scientific me- 
thods the causes of and remedies for each of 
the several police problems. 

3. Select men with superior intelligence who 
are mentally and physically sound, morally 
clean, and temperamentally qualified for police 
service. 

4. Prepare police recruits for their duties by 
intensive training in practical police work. 

5. Equip the pelice personnel with the best 
tools of their profession and furnish the de- 
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partment with mechanical devices necessary 
for prompt, efficient and economic service. 

6. Decentralize, so far as circumstances and 
finances permit. Territorial units must be 
small enough so that division commanders may 
become familiar with the police problems 
which arise within their divisions; also be able 
to establish intimate acquaintances with people 
residing therein; and furnish prompt and sat- 
isfactory assistance when called upon to pro- 
tect lives and property or to preserve the 
peace. 

7. Distribute the force according to actual 
needs of the community; distribution to be de- 
termined by statistical data and personal ob- 
servation. 

8. Concentrate activities of the force where 
most needed. 

President Locke: Chief: We certainly have 
enjoyed your paper. In our round table dis- 
cussion, perhaps we will again have time 
where we can utilize you to the fullest extent. 
Chief Vollmer has only hit the high spots. 
There are a lot of things that can be said yet 
on the subject, and I know he is willing and 
ready to go to the bottom of all these various 
points he has raised. 

We have with us today for discussion on 
this subject a man who has had a great deal 
of experience. He is a past city manager, a 
past president of our international organiza- 
tion, and ex-commissioner of safety of Wash- 
ington, D. C. At the present time he is asso- 
ciated with the United States Daily, the only 
paper that publishes the facts. Mr. Louis 
Brownlow of Washington, D. C., will now lead 
the discussion on the subject. 

Discussion by Mr. Brownlow 

Mr. Louis Brownlow, Washington, D. C.: 
Just a few moments ago, I called out, “let 
there be no discussion,” and asked that Chief 
Vollmer take all the time we had this after- 
noon. I feel, in the first place, quite incompet- 
ent to fulfill the duty put down here on the 
program for me. Rather than to attempt to 
discuss the address that we just heard, I would 
prefer to express my own thanks and what I 
feel would be the thanks of every person inter- 
ested in municipal affairs, to Chief Vollmer for 
that marvelously organized although brief 
summary of the problems of the policeman. 

More Attention To The Social Problems 

For the twelve years that I had contact with 
the municipal government as the chief admin- 
istrator of the city in which I was placed, a 
city of half a million first, then a city of thirty 
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thousand, then a city of one hundred thousand, 
if I learned anything I learned this: that muni- 
cipal problems or community problems, as I 
think we ought to call them, are always the 
same in any city whether it be large or small, 
always the same quality. Of course, they 
differ in the quantity. And I think I learned 
one other thing. That at the very bottom the 
fundamental thing that we ought to think 
about in our municipal administration is the 
social problem. 


I think we sometimes pay too much attention 
to the physical problems, to construction, to 
administration, even to finance, at the expense 
of the time that we ought to give and the 
thought we ought to give and intelligence that 
we ought to address to our social problems. 
Chief among the social problems is police work. 

I believe if we will take the history of this 
country, the municipalities in this country 
over a long period of time and over the wide 
sweep of the whole country, we will find in the 
end periods when this wouldn’t be true. But 
if we take a long enough period of time we 
will find that the excellence of community gov- 
ernment in every community will be measured 
in the end by the excellence of its police work. 
I have said that often. A great many people 
don’t agree with me. But I believe Chief Voll- 
mer has opened for us this afternoon the 
avenue along which we ought to drive our 
thoughts. That is preventive work in our 
police organization. And he has certainly 
pointed out to us most clearly, with great re- 
serve, leaving many things unsaid, that we 
could all supply the form and that we could 
all apply it for ourselves, that we cannot do 
that unless we raise the intelligence of the 
men we employ on our police force, and unless 
with that intelligence we unite character. And 
unless with that intelligence and character we 
unite a morale which, after all is a basic thing, 
a community patriotism, a sense of service to 
the city. Meaning by the city not a political 
organization but a community of human be- 
ings. That same morale which leads us into 
this profession that we have adopted, that 
same spirit that goes through the City Man- 
agers’ Association. That is the thing we have 
to get into our police forces. 

I, for one, have been inspired by this admir- 
able address. In a book that has just come out 
(I have read only a few words of it) Leonard 
White, in this book on city managers, said he 
found no city manager giving attention to 
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preventive work in the police department. I 
think he was unfortunate in that, because I 
know some who have given considerable at- 
tention to it. But that is a chailenge that 
comes from Dr. White in this new book and 
if we are going to pick up that gage of battle, 
Chief Vollmer here this afternoon has shown 
us how. 

President Locke: Are there any questions 
which you wish to take up now? 
Selection Of Personnel For The Police Force 

Mr. Spence: One question which was brought 
up was the selection of personnel for the police 
force. That has been before me in my work, 
and I want to put the question to the men 
here. That is where to find men who are cap- 
able unless you go out of the community. If 
you select them from out of the city they are 
not well acquainted with your city and to what 
extent to develop them along that line. I fully 
realize that to get men of the qualities men- 
tioned you have to pay the salary. A good 
many cities are willing to pay the salary, 
but where can you get the personnel not only 
in the police but in the fire department. There 
is an opportunity in my city for an assistant 
police chief and an assistant fire chief, but I 
have been unable to find a man who fulfills the 
requirements I prefer. That is along the lines 
as previously mentioned. It seems to me there 
should be a school. Or if one city manager 
has an assistant on the police force whom he 
sees he cannot promote that he should pass 
him on to some of the other city managers, 
and not only help the city managers but help 
the man who has done well in doing his duty. 
I think something should be done along that 
line. Pass the personnel on if you cannot ad- 
vance them yourself. I am in need of a first- 
class police and fire man and I would pay well 
if I could find him. 

The Spot Maps 

President Locke: There is an answer to that 
inquiry. I might say there are such places 
that are willing to extend to you or to any 
member of your organization the assistants 
that may come to them through a police 
school. We are operating such a school. We 
now have the pleasure of educating in a way 
a man who will occupy the position of chief 
of police of one of your Iowa cities. In our 
work we are also just going to this preventive 
line, and I am going to have a discussion with 
Chief Vollmer, outlining to him exactly how 
we are going at it with our graphs. Some of 
the facts are astounding. I will hit the high 
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spots of one or two things. We found that 
automobile thievery, burglaries, sex offenses, 
delinquencies are all coming in to the same 
relative territory. In other words, our spot maps 
show that this whole territory of sections hag 
one section overlapping another. We have a sep- 
arate map for each of these major crimes, and 
it is interesting to find that the same com- 
munity provides these same criminals of differ. 
ent classes. We also find there is a foreign 
element that is contributing to this very thing. 
We find in one locality that I have in mind 
particularly that we have no playground for 
the children. The children are playing in the 
street. We know where this is and are trying 
to eliminate this factor. 


We also have a group of citizens in that 
particular locality, forty of them, members of 
various organizations, who have banded them- 
selves together to go to the root of this propo- 
sition, to locate the delinquent boys and de- 
linquent girls and to clean up their own door- 
yard, so to speak, their particular locality. 
That is what we are working on now. I men- 
tion it to show the seed that has been sown 
is working. And I agree with the Chief ab- 
solutely that it is a great problem. One of 
the fundamental problems for us to solve is 
the elimination of these causes through various 
methods. 


Police Chiefs’ First Meeting In 1871 


Mr. Brownlow: May I add this further state- 
ment? Chief Vollmer this afternoon is not 
the first chief of police in the United States 
who has tried to preach that gospel. I reada 
few months ago a stenographic report of the 
first meeting of police chiefs ever held in the 
United States. The things that were discussed 
in that meeting were the crime wave, the great 
prevalence of crime among juveniles, the break 
down of morale following the war. The war 
they were talking about was the Civil War. 
The crime wave was the same crime wave that 
we see in our newspaper headlines now. The 
prevalence of juvenile crime was as evident 
then. The statistics presented at that first 
meeting of police chiefs in the United States 
showed the predominance of youthful persons 
among criminals. It was held in St. Louis in 
1871, and the resolution that was adopted by 
that first meeting of police chiefs fifty-six 
years ago this fall set forth in the order of im- 
portance seven or eight things that these chiefs 
thought ought to be done for the suppression 
of crime and vice in the United States. The 
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hat first one was to persuade the parents to give 
better training to their children. 
a Mr. McCulley, Brownwood, Texas: You say 
ond you go out and get a man’s history. You 
hell trace him back. Sometimes you have black 
sheep in the best of families. Do you some- 
a times try a man out and find he is not what 
ou you want. 
_ Mr. Vollmer: What we try to do is to elim- 
eign | inate as much as we can at the recruiting 
‘ing. threshhold. But we have made mistakes. We 
nind make a lot of mistakes, but what we are try- 
for | ing to do is to narrow down as much as we 
- the possibly can. We send out questionnaires for 
ying | every one of these references and check up 
| through the police department on some of the 
that men who are distant from our place. For 
—- those who are close in, we have our own ma- 


hewn chinery to work with. But by every process 
ropo- we can utilize, we try to find out what the 
1 de- man’s character is. The right sort of exam- 
door- ination done by competent men will bring out 
ality. a lot of character deficiencies you are unaware 
men of. He does not really recognize he is giving the 
cowl examiner information that is damaging to him. 
f ab- Mr. McCulley: Have you ever had a man on 
—o an your police force whom you found received a 
we is suit of clothes and a good hat from a crime 
rice worker out of the city, and instead of putting 

that criminal in jail this man has let him go 

out of the city? Have you had a deputy police- 
‘1 man who has helped to get a criminal out of 
state- , the city? Instead of putting him in jail, he 
is not | receives a good suit of clothes or a pair of 
States shoes or a fifty dollar bill and has let him go. 


read a Mr. Vollmer: Not in our town, but I know it 
of the has happened. 
in the 


Mr. McCulley: If a man has been doing some 


cuss@ESiof that kind of work himself and an oppor- 

great | tunity is offered to him, he will take a little 

break piece of money sometimes and let the crime be 

1e war | commited. 

yy Mr. Vollmer: That man is a criminal the 
same as the burglar and should be treated ex- 

vy. The , 

evident | actly that way. I wouldn't make any differ- 

t first _ in him as a police official. 

States | Mr. McCulley: In our town a lottery was 


persons burglarized. That has been among boys thir- 
ouis in | teen to fifteen years of age and they have not 
sted by | been disturbed. A little boy about eleven years 
fty-six old came into my office last week. He said he 
of im- | knew who committed the crime. The boys 
» chiefs about whom he was talking were about nine- 
wessiell teen years old. A man not long ago was ar- 
5 The rested and put into the city jail. That man 
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was released, in my opinion, by a police em- 
ployee in the police department. He has not 
been found. We did not wait long to give this 
man in the police department a furlough. We 
didn’t let him serve through the day. We 
didn’t know it to be a fact, but our minds are 
made up that he released this man who com- 
mitted the crime. 

I am here to learn. We are here for some 
good stuff, and I am going to say this. It is 
mighty hard for me or anybody else to enforce 
the law unless we have the citizenship be- 
hind us. 

I went to a town about fifty miles from my 
home to buy something. My wife was in the 
car with me. I started to park at a place and 
the proprietor said, “You cannot park here.” 
I asked him where I could park and I drove my 
car around there and came back and spent my 
money with that man. Every cent I have to 
spend in that way I will spend in that store. 


How many citizens in Texas have joined 
hands with the police department to help make 
their office a success? I wonder sometimes if 
our picture shows will use the same diligence 
in telling how to keep crime down rather than 
to educate the fellow how to commit a crime. 
How much better it would be if they did. 


Fingerprint Examination Qualification 

Mr. Carr: In regard to how to send certain 
men off the police force, one thing occurred to 
me. About a year ago I learned of the very 
high percentage of ex-convicts who passed the 
examination for policeman in both New York 
and Los Angeles and how they weeded them 
out before appointment by use of the finger 
print system. We use that in Fort Worth. 
We had every policeman in Fort Worth finger- 
printed and had every man before being ap- 
pointed finger-printed. When that word went 
out, I want to say that two men who had a 
high rating on our civil service examination, 
who had been employed by the street car com- 
pany, one as a motorman and one as a con- 
ductor, immediately declined the finger print- 
ing, stating that they had a very material in- 
creuse in these positions. That shows they 
both had their criminal records. I think per- 
haps on all our police departments, unless we 
are careful, we will get men who have previ- 
ously had a criminal record. 

President Locke: If there is no further 
discussion, we will adjourn until tomorrow 
morning. 


. . . The meeting adjourned at five-five p. m. 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 
September 14, 1927 


The meeting convened at nine-thirty a. m., 
President Locke presiding. 

President Locke: It is going to be quite 
necessary that we follow our schedules, and 
therefore I want to get into the work of the 
round tables as soon as possible. 

Secretary Stutz: I received an announcement 

from Mr. Hopkins of Cleveland advising that 


it was impossible for him to be here and ex- 
pressing his regrets that he would be unable 
to attend the meeting. I also received a letter 
of regrets from Mr. Walter A. Richards, city 
manager of Daytona Beach, Florida. 

... The meeting resolved itself into two 


round table groups... 


STREET WIDENING FOR SOLVING 
TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 


Wednesday Morning, September 14, 1927 

Group Session, Round Table No. 1, was 
called to order by Mr. H. H. Sherer, Glencoe, 
Illinois, presiding as chairman. 

Chairman Sherer: We have about forty min- 
utes, and Mr. Carr is going to give his paper 


on “Street Widening for Solving Traffic Prob- 
lems.” Neither of the men who were to dis- 
cuss this paper have their papers here or are 
in attendance themselves, but as soon as Mr. 
Carr has finished we want to open the discus- 
sion on the floor. 


STREET WIDENING FOR SOLVING 
TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 


By O. E. Carr, City Manager, Fort Worth, Texas 


Seventeen years ago I lived in Portland, 
Oregon. Portland, it seemed, had never anti- 
cipated the growth which was fated to come. 
At that time the streets were hopelessly inade- 
quate. Since then Portland has taken up her 
problems of street widening. Other cities 
are wrestling with the same conditions and 
the difference is only one of degree. For the 
world has passed out of one age and into an- 
other. But we live in the same old cities that 
were evolved during different customs and 
practices. 

Transportation methods have changed! The 
horse drawn vehicle is fast becoming a curi- 
osity, and walking is for the ordinary city 
dweller, a lost art. 

Our present day cities have grown as they 
have with the idea that some citizens will 
walk a certain distance to business and that 
others will ride the street cars and that goods 
will be transported by horse-drawn vehicles. 
Our world has become somewhat topsy turvy 
in these ideas. Where formerly the working 
man rode the street car or walked to work, he 
now drives a car. He requires not only more 
street facilities going and coming but he feels 
that he has a real grievance if he cannot store 
his car on the street near his work all day. 
This idea, too, seems doomed to be placed in 
the discard. It becomes increasingly evident 


that in time all parking will be eliminated from 
our down town streets. No city is obligated to 
provide street space for parking or storing of 
automobiles. It is hard for the citizen to face 
this fact. 

Adequate Thorofares Important In Planning 

The problem of the growing city today is 
to provide direct and adequate thorofares to 
accommodate the natural flow of traffic. It is 
one of the main problems in city planning. 

Traffic is the lifeblood of the modern city. 
Railroads, waterways may bring business to 
the city, but the city must be able to distribute 
this business to all of its destinations econom- 
ically, hence the need for direct and unob- 
structed traffic routes. 

Street widening will never solve traffic prob- 
lems. It will not solve problems relating to 
regulation of traffic nor parking problems. 
But a carefully digested plan of arteries and 
feeders, widening where necessary and cutting 
through where necessary will greatly facilitate 
traffic. 

It is expensive to widen streets. If it is 
evident that a street must be widened how 
shall the cost be met? Should it be paid by 
the city as a whole or should it be paid by 
assessment upon the property benefited? Ifa 
city were to try to defray the cost of widening 
streets from her general fund it would take 
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more than could be derived from the sale of 
bonds even though the city devoted her entire 
bonding power to this purpose. But it is mani- 
festly unfair to citizens to tax them equally 
for an improvement which does not benefit 
them equally. In fact, where a street is 
congested and traffic conditions are unsatis- 
factory, the property values along the street 
are affected. If the street is widened so that 
traffic naturally and easily flows through, the 
property values along the street will increase. 

Last year a main thorofare in Fort Worth 
was widened from 60 to 80 feet for a distance 
of 3-5ths of a mile. Property values along 
this street have increased from 300 per cent to 
500 per cent. Where any real need exists for 
the widening of the street it seems but fair for 
the owners of the abutting property to pay a 
portion of the cost of the street widened. They 
profit the most by it. 

All Texas cities are greatly handicapped in 
doing public work by the Homestead provisions 
in the state constitution which prevents the 
levying of any assessment against any prop- 
erty which is claimed as a homestead regard- 
less of the wealth or poverty of the individual. 
In the widening of West Seventh Street in 
Fort Worth, the abutting property owners with 
three exceptions gave ten feet off their prop- 
erty for the widening of the street. The city 
paid the cost of repaving the street, laying new 
sidewalks, curb and gutter, and cutting back 
the buildings, and placed the boulevard light- 
ing. The entire cost to the city for widening 
this street for 3,400 feet was about $150,000. 
The people of Fort Worth are evidently sold 
on the value of street widening. Requests 
come in constantly for widening other streets. 
In spite of the difficulty of assessing property 
for improvements done largely for the benefit 
of adjacent property, Fort Worth will have no 
real difficulty in assessing benefited property 
for the major part of the cost of any future 
street widening required. 

Increased Land Value Exceeds Cost 12 Times 

In the widening of Michigan Boulevard in 
Chicago, 50 per cent of the cost was assessed 
against the benefited property. It is stated 
that the increase in property value along this 
avenue was 12 times the amount of the assess- 
ment. 


In Los Angeles an average of 17 per cent 


of the cost of opening, widening and paving a 
The 


thorofare has been paid by the city. 
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other 83 per cent was borne by the benefited 
property. 

Of course, the percentage varies in different 
cities and in different streets in the same city. 
The city of Los Angeles voted $5,000,000 of 
bonds as the city’s share in the opening, widen- 
ing and paving of major thorofares. The total 
assessment cost of this work is about 
$30,000,000. 

In St. Louis the city’s share of these projects 
has varied from 2% per cent to 60 per cent. 
Washington Boulevard in St. Louis was wid- 
ened from 60 feet to 80 feet for about one mile 
to provide a better thorofare from the resi- 
dence district to the business district. The 
cost was $552,000, 12 per cent of which was 
paid by the city. A large increase in property 
values and an active market resulted. 

Olive Street in St. Louis was widened from 
60 feet to 100 feet for two miles from the 
business district at a cost of $2,350,000 and 20 
per cent was paid for by the city. Real estate 
along this street had been “dead” for years. 
The result of the widening was a wider market 
and a heavy increase in values. 

South 12th Street in St. Louis, a new thoro- 
fare 150 feet wide was opened as part of a 
larger project connecting an important diag- 
onal with the business district. The opening 
was one-quarter of a milé long, the cost was 
$245,000 of which the city paid 2% per cent. 

As an example of the cost of delayed action 
in constructing a needed public improvement, 
the following is an excellent example. In 1875 
St. Louis proposed to widen Grand Avenue. 
The cost was estimated at $5,000. Everybody 
said “too much” and the project was dropped. 
Now a less desirable substitute plan is being 
carried out at a cost of over $1,500,000. To 
carry out the original plan now would cost 
$5,000,000. 

In Los Angeles, a particularly bad jog occurs 
in Ninth Street at Figuereroa. The elimina- 
tion of this jog was considered about twenty 
years ago but was abandoned because the cost 
would have been about $1,000. Today it will 
probably be done although the cost is estimated 
at $945,000. 

When these projects were first suggested, 
the cost was only the cost of a little land 
which was of small value. Now the land must 
be taken and large buildings demolished in 
order to carry out the improvement. 


Street Widening Brings Lower Insurance Rate 
Not only is street widening immediately re- 


flected in the values of land abutting, but it 
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is also reflected in lighter insurance costs. 
All things being equal, it is natural to suppose 
that the probability of accident to each auto- 
mobile and person will increase with the num- 
bers of autos and persons operating in the 
district. The index to this probability is the 
price of standard collision insurance. The fol- 
lowing is a table of costs of a standard public 
liability insurance policy. 


Population Registration 
New York $107.00 6,000,000 450,000 
Buffalo 57.00 600,000 150,000 
Philadelphia 59.00 2,300,000 200,000 
Providence 45.00 
Cleveland 40.00 1,100,000 200,000 
Chicago 32.00 3,200,000 380,000 
Detroit 23.00 1,300,000 300,000 
Atlanta _ 26.00 
Washington 20.00 500,000 120,000 
Los Angeles 20.00 1,300,000 500,000 


It will be noted that the cost of insurance 
in Cleveland is 100 per cent higher than in 
Los Angeles, although there are about 200,000 
autos in Cleveland and about 500,000 in Los 
Angeles. New York with an auto registration 
in the Greater New York are of about 450,000 
has an index cost 4.5 as great as Los Angeles. 
The actual cost of a $1,000 collision policy in 
Los Angeles is $20.00. If we take Cleveland 
as a standard, the people of Los Angeles with 
their 500,000 autos may be said to save $10,- 
000,000 per year because of better traffic con- 
ditions. Mr. Cox finds the rates higher in older 
cities—even though the older cities have su- 
perior traffic regulation. The difference then 
must lie in the traffic ways. Two old cities 
carry the same rate as Los Angeles—although 
not under as intense traffic. These are Wash- 
ington and New Orleans, both originally laid 
out with traffic boulevards. 

Los Angeles, although its major street sys- 
tem is far from complete, does have a large 
number of wide major streets and its traffic 
concentrates on these streets. It seems no 
exaggeration to say that its street system re- 
sults in a saving of $10,000,000 per year to its 
autoists and pedestrians as well as a human- 
itarium gain in reduced number of casualties. 

Reduction in accidents alone proves the de- 
sirability of widening any street inadequate 
for traffic thrown. The question is not ‘can 
we afford it?” but “can we afford not to do 
ia 

When we have in addition to the natural 
and noticeable reduction in accidents, the 
greater ease and speed with which traffic can 
be handled and also the natural and always 
present increase in property values which fol- 
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lows widening a necessary street it becomes 
exceedingly difficult to see any real grounds 
for either objection or delay. 

Chairman Sherer: We are going to have full 
time for discussion. I would like to ask Mr, 
Carr one question. Do the Texas laws compel 
the passage of an ordinance for the paving of 
the street to go along with the widening 
ordinance, or may they go separately? May 
you do one without indicating that the other 
is to follow immediately ? 

Mr. Carr: So far as the ordinance in con- 
nection with the widening work is concerned, 
it goes along entirely separate from any ordin- 
ances in connection with the paving, or the 
improvement of the street. Of course the idea 
would be in the minds of the people and prob- 
ably the whole proposition would be developed 
as one, but the ordinance would be separate 
and distinct. 

We have in mind now the opening up and 
widening of one street about four miles in 
length that goes all the way across the city, 
Our first proposition will be to acquire the 
necessary ground to make this probably a 
hundred foot thorofare. That ground will be 
acquired, and the endeavor will be made to 
assess the cost of this ground against the prop- 
erty benefited, but the property benefited being 
determined by the city council. After the wid- 
ening proposition is complete clear across the 
city, then it will be paved, one section at a 
time, as the improvement is needed. 
to have the stret widened on paper the coming 
year, but it will be probably a number of years 
before it is improved throughout its entirety. 

Mr. P. P. Pilcher, High Point, N. C.: Your 
laws do not permit you to charge the cost of 
acquiring the line in with improvements, 
does it? ' 

Mr. Carr: Our Texas laws are very, very 
good, excepting only as we are handicapped by 
this proposition of the state constitution re 
garding homestead rights. All the cost of 
ground, cutting back buildings, paving, side 
walks, curb and gutter and street lighting may 
all be assessed against the district which the 
council determines to be benefited. 

Mr. Pilcher: That is a separate proposition 
from your improvement ordinance. 

Mr. Carr: Yes. 

A Setback Line For Future Widening 


Mr. R. W. Rigsby, City Manager, Durham, 
North Carolina: Of course the problem of wit 
ening streets, the necessity therefor, has beet 
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brought on by automobiles, rapidly increasing 





nes in number, and the impetuosity of the Ameri- 
nds | ean public is such that they want to widen 
| streets immediately to take care of the 
full problem. 
Mr. As Mr. Carr has brought out, it would be 
apel | prohibitive to start in to widen streets in the 
z of ordinary city by cutting back the buildings and 
ling | making a wider thorofare. It seems, there- 
May fore, that the necessity for the ordinary Amer- 
ther | ican city is to get its street widening by 
ia process lasting over a number of years, by 
con- | the set-back method. 
ned, We have a very good law in North Carolina 
rdin- " now which permits us to widen over a period 
the of years, anticipating in the outside areas at 
idea least, and those areas that we know have 
rob- been zoned for business areas and will necessi- 
oped | tate wider streets than those that now exist. 
araté ) 4 building line is being set, permitting us to 
widen those thorofares to the proper width, or 
i and _ that will be necessary, as we now see it, say 
*S I | ten or fifteen years from now, requiring every 
city. | one to set back. 
il ' Of course the problem comes up immediately 
ill be * to how we shall take care of the matter 
de of expense over the period, and that is taken 
care of very nicely in the law which permits us 
bela to buy land under an appraisal, and to keep 
» wil tab on it and to charge interest on it at the 
e the | ™te of six per cent as the city pays itself 
at out, and at any time that the city desires to 
, home _ widen that street to do so by creating an 
omiall assessment district. Any time within the next 
years ten or fifteen years, or whenever it becomes 
tirety. desirable to do so. That is permitting us to 
. Your widen a great number of thorofares and 
‘ost of | *reets that will be business streets, because 
ment they will be the streets along which business 
must build as controlled under the zoning 
r, very law. 
ped by In that way we are going to be able to save 
‘on re-| # great deal of money by acquiring the land 
-ost of} Without buildings on the land, and not cause 
, side-, * reat deal of confusion and opposition from 
1g may the public. 
ich the}; Those who have tried to widen thorofares 
and especially business streets know that it 
nosition brings into play immediately the opposition 
of the public because of the difficulty of ar- 
tiving at values. Even though it may go into 
, court there is always that feeling that there 
ing is a usurpation of private privilege, and a 
JurhaM®) broad widening of thorofares, or a large 
of wit 
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entered into creates a great deal of criticism. 
We have found it in the city which I am lo- 
cated, and I know that other cities have found 
the same thing. So it seems desirable as a 
means of relieving traffic in the future as it 
will increase, to take up the task gradually. 

I enjoyed Mr. Carr’s paper along this line, 
and the fact that he brought out that matter 
of liability insurance, or the protection of 
cars by collision insurance. As we all know, 
or as those know at least who have been in 
Los Angeles, they have a pretty definite limit 
on the heighth of buildings there, and have 
pretty wide streets. Of course Washington is 
a well planned city and also has the low rate. 
We find however, in those cities where there 
is a great deal of congestion they have a pretty 
high rate. Those fellows who have to pay 
for collisions have studied that out pretty well. 

Mr. C. M. Osborn, City Manager, Kenosha, 
Wisconsin: I would like to ask Mr. Rigsby one 
question. I understand he has a set-back line 
for future widening. 

Mr. Rigsby: That is right. 

Mr. Osborn: When do you have to take the 
property in front of a man? If I build a house 
and you make me set back ten or fifteen feet, 
do I still own that property between the build- 
ing and the street? 

Mr. Rigsby: You can either require the city 
to acquire that property at the time you get 
the building permit (not before then, however, 
because the set-back line does not really be- 
come a matter of question until you have 
actually made a set-back) or later. You take 
out your building permit and you have to set 
back to a given line in a business area and then 
you can require the city to have an appraisal 
made of that property and pay you the cash 
at that time. 


Mr. Osborn: I can collect for that property 
at that time? 


Mr. Rigsby: Yes, or let it go to a later time 
and have it assessed at the time the street is 
widened. As a matter of fact, it is required 
in the law if you don’t make that request in 
thirty days after you have gotten your per- 
mit, you are estopped then from receiving 
anything on that land until the time when the 
whole street is widened. 

Planning Wider Streets By A Set-Back Law 

Mr. Osborn: We are trying out just a little 
different plan than that. We have established 
definite major streets, a group of streets that 
we know will be the large traffic streets, and 
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we have established a set-back line along those 
streets by ordinance, requiring the people to 
set their buildings back to the line, and will 
not take the property until the actual widening 
takes place. We have gone ahead on the same 
theory that in our building ordinance we re- 
quire you to set your building so far from the 
side line, and a certain distance from the rear 
line, and if we can make it set a certain dis- 
tance from the side line and the rear line 
there isn’t much reason why we cannot make 
you set a proper distance from the front line. 
We are going through some street widening 
processes in the home town, and it is working 
out very nicely. We have set back in the last 
three years nearly two million dollars worth 
of buildings onto the new line with no cost to 
the city at all, and we are working our major 
streets out into the county. 

Our County Plan Board have established the 
principle that streets must be dedicated 80 or 
100 or 120 feet wide, depending upon circum- 
stances outside the city limits, and we are 
working our street widening plan on that 
basis. 

Traffic Lanes—Width and Number to Street 

Mr. John N. Edy, City Manager, Berkeley, 
California: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
for general information, first, what standards 
Mr. Carr uses in widening. Do you allow a 
ten-foot traffic lane for each lane and assume 
that you are going to accommodate six lanes, 
or five, or four, or whatever it is when you are 
widening ? 

Mr. Carr: On our main thorofare the road 
was not to be less than thirty-six feet in 
width, to accommodate four lines; the next 
unit would be six lines, or seventy-two feet 
in width. 

Mr. Edy: Are you planning on removing 
street cars from those streets? 

Mr. Carr: Most of the streets that are now 
where we have widening propositions up are 
not street car streets. 

Bus Regulation 

Mr. Edy: Is it your opinion that busses are 
easier to handle on a street than a double track 
street car line? 

Mr. Carr: I think easier handled with traffic, 
yes. 

Mr. Edy: In other words, busses contribute 
less to traffic congestion than street cars? 

Mr. Carr: That is my personal idea. 

Mr. Edy: I have this idea about assessing 
the costs of street widening as with other 
street improvements. 
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Automobile Receives Great Benefit For Its Tax, spent 
I have had a feeling for a number of years} prove 
a sort of stock argument, but I am convinced} tain 
myself that the automobile in most states does} muni: 
not pay as much as it ought to pay for the} state: 
benefit it receives from every physical im-] of ei 
provement of the street, including widening and! the ci 
better street service. I thing we are peculiarly| up, a 
lenient in California. An automobile pays a}! and 1 
three-dollar license tax, and then a three-cent Iv 
gasoline tax, and that, in my opinion, is not} from 
nearly the saving represented by the improve} ¢ity? 
ment of the street service, to say nothing of Wh 
the removal of the hazards that come from 
street widening. Mr 
However, I believe, I see that as long as the to be 
United States Automobile Chamber of Com.| “!” | 
merce maintains its position towards assessing they : 
automobiles that it now has, and has had for pater 
a number of years, it will be difficult for us Po 
to assess the automobile, which is the principal the . 
beneficiary of every improvement of the street, ot 


as it ought to be assessed. 
I am just now interested in the significance Mr. 
of busses as supplanting, rather than supple New 
menting the street car. I have a feeling, as buildi 
Mr. Carr has expressed, that the most signifii- ities « 
cant way you can widen the street is to take} # Ser 
the standing automobile off of it, and I am sure} @Fe hi 
we are going to see the time when there will line. 
be no parking in business districts, particularly, **e¢t 
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Cities Participate in Gasoline Tax 

Mr. Carr: Mr. Edy brings up a point whic 
I think is of great interest to all the men 
here—in the matter of the amount which the 
automobile contributes to the upkeep of t 
city streets. 

In Iowa and in Texas the state gets a lk 
cense, the state gets the automobile tax, and 
not one penny derived from the automobile # 
to be used in the city for street purposes, of 
any other purposes, excepting if the asses 
is lucky and gets the automobile tax in per 
sonal property. Then it pays on the sa 
basis as a house which stays put and does n 
cause any trouble or inconvenience. 
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spent exclusively for the maintenance or im- 
provement of the streets. In Wisconsin a cer- 
tain share of the gas tax goes back to the 
municipality. Ohio and Wisconsin are the only 
states I know anything about where any part 
of either the license or gas tax goes back to 
the city where practically all the gas is burned 
up, and where most of the automobiles reside, 
and where they spend most of their time. 

I wonder if there are any other states aside 
from Ohio and Wisconsin that do give to the 
city? (Maryland.) 

What is the regulation in Maryland? 


Mr. W. F. Day, Staunton, Virginia: It used 
to be that the state built, or maintained cer- 
tain streets. I know in the city of Baltimore 
they built several main state highway roads 
entering the city and when they came to the 
corporate line they just continued on inside 
the city. Of course the situation in Mary- 
land is that the municipality would pay most 
of the freight on the state highway program. 


Mr. J. P. Broome, Summit, New Jersey: 
New Jersey does the same thing. They are 
building highways through all the municipal- 
ities and maintaining them. The county goes 
a step farther and builds county systems. We 
are having some trouble right now along that 
line. The county wanted to build a forty-foot 
street through Summit, and the municipality 
wants to make it thirty-two, thirty-four or thir- 
ty-six feet. I was vitally interested in that ques- 
tion of street widening from that angle, as to 
just what is the right multiple of width to put 
for certain lines of traffic. I argue that 
thirty-six feet is as good as forty. I have been 
laughed at for saying that, but I still hold to 
it, and I think you can do anything on thirty- 
six feet that you can on forty, and that extra 
four feet encourages some automobilists to go 
ahead and shove in a five foot space and scrape 
somebody’s fender and cause an accident. I 
think forty feet is more dangerous than thirty- 
six. I would like to have an expression from 
the men. 


Mr. Carr: Mr. Broome, does the city get any 
of the gas tax, or any of the automobile license 
directly in New York? 

Mr. Broome: No. 


Mr. Pilcher: I think that in Florida the 
counties or cities under that law get a part of 
the gas tax, and they get a benefit in another 
Way occasionally, when a highway is built into 
a town they will build an eighteen-foot strip 
right along through the town part, the town 
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adding to it whatever extra width they want. 
In addition to that the township gets one-half 
of the county tax for road purposes on the 
property in the cities, and I think a similar 
arrangement applies in North Carolina. Mr. 
Rigsby would know about that. 

Mr. Carr: In Iowa there is a dead line right 
at the corporate limits and the state highway 
department cannot spend a cent within the 
corporate limits of a city on the construction 
or maintenance of highways. Yet they tax 
the city property on the same basis as they 
do the farm property. They cannot spend any 
money from the automobile license or the gas 
tax for the municipality. 

In Texas we have a more outrageous law 
even than in Iowa because there municipalities 
that have motor vehicles owned by the muni- 
cipality pay the state gas tax the same as 
if they were owned by an individual or corp- 
oration, and of course a city’s equipment never 
ought to be caught outside of the municipality. 
That in Fort Worth amounts to about $8,000 
a year, which the taxpayers of the city of 
Fort Worth pay in taxes to the city of Fort 
Worth and the city of Fort Worth has to pay 
again to the state of Texas to be spent entirely 
outside of the limits of any municipality. 


Mr. Boyd Bennett, City Manager, Bluefield, 
West Virginia: I had in mind the same ques- 
tion that Mr. Edy from California had, about 
why the automobile should not pay a portion 
of the street widening cost. 


I don’t mean to be bragging, but as a sort 
of confession, I think West Virginia has the 
worst laws in connection with the collecting 
from automobiles of any state I know of. We 
used to have a law whereby we would license 
an automobile in the city. The legislature in 
1925 took that out and put a bill in the road 
law which prohibited the city from charging 
anything for the operation of a motor vehicle. 
On my personal car, which was about 3,600 
pounds in the state classification, I pay $22 a 
year license. We now have a four-cent gaso- 
line tax. None of that revenue goes to any 
city or county, all to the state. None of it 
is apportioned back in any form. 

We attempted recently in our city to assess 
a one-cent gasoline tax in the city which was 
contested by the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey. The people, I believe, would vote 
to assess it, but the Standard Oil Company 
did not propose to have us do any such thing 
and took it to the supreme court of the state 
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and we got licked. The state road ends at the 
city limits. The state has the power to regu- 
late that state road through our cities but does 
not pay a cent for it. They demand that we 
build it, maintain it, and patrol and keep it 
clean, but they still have the right to control 
it through the city. 

Last year in our city we had some 2,436 
automobiles owned and registered according 
to the state regulations. The assessor assessed 
1,259. The average value was $350, and our 
dollar tax rate brought us $3,500. 

To me it is a very serious problem, not only 
in our own city, but all through the country, 
that something should be brought about where 
the automobile should pay some share or pro- 
portionate share of the use of the street. 

The automobilist has 560,000 miles of hard 
surfaced road to run over in the United States, 
for which he pays the least of anybody I know 
for the opportunity he gets. 

Also, in going into this, we found that about 
eighty per cent of the gasoline tax and the 
registration of automobiles which goes to the 
state road fund was paid from municipalities 
incorporated. That leaves twenty per cent to 
be paid by the counties and through the coun- 
try where most of the roads are, the cities get 
none. 


Arcading As A Street Widening Process 


Mr. T. 8S. Scott, City Manager, Niagara 
Falls, Ontario: We have threshed out pretty 
much the financing of road widening and road 
payment and I would like to go back a little 
to the detail of road widening. 


I noticed that very little was said, in fact, 
nothing was said about arcading. I was re- 
cently in Havana, and it was warm weather 
like this, and in that sub-tropical city they 
have arcades where it is very cool to walk. 
On a day like this you would find yourself in 
that arcade. Take a look at that space across 
the street. It would be a simple matter in an 
established street like this one to take out that 
sidewalk, double the width of your automobile 
traffic and cut back ten, twelve, or fifteen feet, 
whatever you chose, under those front stores 
and you would have a cool place in the summer 
and a warm place in the winter. 


The reason I think we have not done that in 
this climate is that we are afraid of it. In 
the old days we did not have electric light and 
that place would be gloomy; under our modern 
conditions it would not need to be gloomy, it 
can easily be lighted and all our big depart- 
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ment stores are lighted anyway. In the winter 
it was cold, and all you people know that a 
projecting bedroom over an alcove in a hotel 
is miserably cold. Under our modern systems 
of heat installation there is no trouble about 
that. With the proper system of architecture 
that room is just as warm as any other. You 
can see the enormous advantage of economy 
in arcading. I think that is a thing that 
should be considered more. It is because 
we are so ultra-conservative that we do not 
do it. Engineers are particularly conserva- 
tive and that is a tropical idea they are afraid 
to use. I would like to have a little discussion 
on that because I can see no reason why we 
should not use that idea. 
Parking Cars At Great Expense 

Chairman Sherer: It might be said along 
that line Mr. Scott, that we are actually pay- 
ing more now for the privilege of standing 
cars along our streets than we are for cars 
in motion. We used to talk about the terrific 
destruction of the roads by the cars and the 
inadequate fees that we got from the licenses 
and from all sources to pay for that destruc- 
tion, but we are actually paying now, when 
we widen streets and permit the parking of 
cars, we are paying more for the privilege of 
leaving the cars on the street than for the 
destruction of other cars in motion. 

I thing that arcade system usually strikes 
the snag in the minds of people who come into 
a public hearing (perhaps because it has been 
tried so little in the states here) because of 
the temperatures, believing that it would not 
work out. I think it is worthy of discussion 
because certainly if it can be made to look 
right and act right, it is perhaps the cheapest 
way that we have of increasing the width of 
our roads. 

Traffic Lanes Are Flexible 

Mr. Edy: I thing there is danger that we 
will overlook some regulations or regulatory 
action that will effect actually a widening. 
For instance, we have recently had occasion 
to study one of our residential streets. I was 
interested in it in the abstract and in the con- 
crete, because I lived on the street. The 
street was twenty-eight and thirty feet wide, 
and it was proposed to widen it to thirty-two 
feet, merely to make it uniform with another 
portion of the street farther out toward the 
edge of town. We analyzed it this way: An 
automobile traffic lane is not fixed as a street 
car track or line is fixed. It is flexible, and 
until such time as you have absolute conges- 
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tion on the street the only result of an inade- 
quate width is a slight delay occasionally to 
one or the other of two vehicles moving in 
opposite direction, and that is not generally 
a disastrous thing. 

Now, in a business district, or where you 
have pronounced congestion that delay is 
likely to be expensive. While I think very 
often we can solve what seems to be the need 
for street widening by simply permitting, or 
recognizing the flexibility of a traffic lane. 
In connection with this same study, I was 
interested in having our engineering depart- 
ment go out into the residential district at 
four different times a day for a week and 
count the number of automobiles parked at 
the curbing, and the number was surprisingly 
small. 

We also in thinking of a traffic lane think of 
the lane for parked vehicles as of the same 
width for a moving vehicle; namely, nine feet. 
So I had one of the boys in the engineering 
department go through the business district 
and cover about six blocks, at different times 
during the day and measure the distance from 
the curb to the nearest wheel, and I found the 
average distance from the curb was only 
eight inches. So, by calling that seven instead 
of nine feet we widened our street two feet 
(figuratively). 

The thing I want to bring out is that we 
are likely to get to thinking in terms of phys- 
ical widening when we can adopt some means 
that will perhaps give us the same result. 
I thing in residential districts very often we 
can solve the problem by giving the property 
owner the option of widening, or parking their 
ears off the street. That is exactly what we 
are planning to do in some of our residential 
districts. Most everybody, of course, now has 
a garage and a driveway from the street 
across the sidewalk into the garage, where 
the parking space, the distance between the 
curb and the sidewalk, is sufficient to park 
cars there. 

In many cases the distance between the 
eurb and the sidewalk is such that a car can 
be driven partly on the garage driveway, and 
only stand on the street perhaps two feet. 
That is the case at my own house. I leave my 
care always standing with about two or two 
and a half feet over on to the street area, and 
I think in most cases property owners would 
rather agree to park their cars off the street 
in the residential district than have to pay the 
expense of widening. 
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I, myself, am not actually convinced that 
we actually reduce accidents by widening the 
streets. We increase speed, but we must not 
overlook the fact that when we widen a street 
(and understand I recognize, of course, that 
there are many arteries that must be widened) 
very often we widen the street merely to invite 
additional traffic to use it, and thereby make 
a condition which was bad before, worse. 


I have recently had occasion to watch the 
development of a major highway plan in Oak- 
land, California. Oakland is just south of 
Berkeley; as a matter of fact, Oakland derives 
most of its distinction by being a neighboring 
city of Berkeley, even though it happens to 
be four or five times larger than we are. (Ap- 
plause.) Just now they are working on a 
major highway program and have employed 
Mr. Bartholomew of St. Louis, whom many of 
you know. Mr. Bartholomew made a state- 
ment which I think is bad engineering and 
bad psychology and bad economics, and I have 
discussed it with him. He says that our street 
arteries must be designed as an engineer would 
design a conduit for handling water, and if 
you will think of that just a minute I am sure 
you will realize that no engineer in the world 
could design a conduit for handling water if 
he didn’t know how much water he was going 
to have to handle. It is not physically possible 
to design a conduit and let flow into it at every 
thirty foot, or one-hundred foot interval all 
the water that wants to enter or might enter, 
so my feeling is, and I speak largely from the 
viewpoint of the engineer, because my own 
training has been engineering, I think we are 
inclined to go a little too far in attempting to 
solve street traffic problems by engineering 
operations. 

The congestion in Los Angeles today is al- 
most as great at some of the intersections 
that have been widened as it was before. We 
all know that the very minute we open a 
widened street traffic flows in there, much of it 
purely pleasure and curiosity traffic, and not 
necessarily business. I try to approach this 
without the feeling that it is possible to solve 
all of our street traffic problems by widening. 
As a matter of fact, in many of our districts, 
because Berkeley is quite hilly in its residen- 
tial localities, we do not want to give traffic 
free movement. The street I live on is very 
hilly, and I would much prefer to see traffic 
coming slowly down that hill and go into the 
town with the machine under control than to 
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have those people feel they can hit it off at 
whatever speed they want. 

Chairman Sherer: Our time is up and we 
will stand adjourned unless there is some par- 
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ticular question of interest, and some one de- 


sires an answer here and now. 
. . . The meeting adjourned at ten-thirty. .. 
ADJOURNMENT 


PROBLEMS OF THE CITY MANAGER IN A SMALL CITY 
Wednesday Morning, September 14, 1927 


The meeting convened at ten a. m., Mr. L. A. 
Goines of Alliance, Nebraska, presiding. 

Chairman Goines: We are going to dispense 
with all formality and get down to business 
this morning. We listened yesterday after- 
noon to a very wonderful and interesting paper 
by Chief Vollmer, dealing with the problems 
of police administration. Nearly all of them, 
however, applicable to the large city. We have 
listened to other discussions from other men 
in which the problems of the large city were 
emphasized rather than those of the small 
community. 

Now it so happens, as we all know, that 
nearly all of the city managers have started 
their work and gotten their training in the 
smaller communities. Just what constitutes 
a small city I am unable to say. We know, 


for instance, that Cleveland, Cincinnati, Kansas 
City and some of those other places are not 
small cities. They are metropolitan cities, 
We know that McCracken, Kansas, with 490 
or 500 is a small town, but where the line of 
demarcation between the two comes I am not 
competent to state. I believe, however, that 
we are all interested in the problem of the 
small town or small city manager. We have 


attempted in this discussion, through corres- } 


pondence and conferences among the three or 
four of us working on it to approach the prob- 
lem with the idea of trying to work out some 
general plan, some rules by which to go, and 
to keep away, as far as possible, from details 
and trivialities. 

The first paper is by Mr. F. R. Buechner, 
City Manager of Gladstone, Michigan. 


PROBLEMS OF THE CITY MANAGER IN A SMALL TOWN 


By F. R. Buechner, City 


The subject assigned me has a particular 
significance to the profession when we con- 
sider that commissioner-manager government 
originated and developed in the small town. 
Only recently have a few of our metropolitan 
cities ventured its application. And the lead 
continues to be held by the small town. The 
small town therefore, has a distinct value as 
a political science laboratory. 

To avoid superficiality in the treatment and 
discussion of the subject perhaps it is well to 
bear in mind certain universal fundamentals 
of good government. 


Effective sales methods, effective adminis- 
trative methods, effective departmental organ- 
izations and effective personnel, present prob- 
lems affecting both the large and small town. 
It strikes me that variations of these problems 
alone are peculiar to the small town. Such 
concrete problems as finance, traffic control, 
sewage disposal, water purification, etc., are 
after all largely relative problems. 

Obviously any discussion must recognize 
variable factors in our problems such as local 
conditions, local customs, usage and fixed local 








Manager, Gladstone, Michigan 


restrictions. Individual experience therefore 
is not necessarily pertinent. 

The method of treatment of the subject shall 
accordingly be more in the nature of an ap- 
proach to our problems, rather than an attempt 
to set down formule for the solution of any 
specific problems. 


The city manager who has advanced from @ 
small town to one comparatively larger, will 
readily appreciate the relative importance of 
the personal element in small town manage- 
ment. Business in general is less impersonal in 
the small town, due no doubt, to greater stabil- 
ity in population and closer relationships. Good- 
will is at a higher premium in both private and 
public enterprises. The antiquated and un- 
wise policy of “business is business” cannot 
be adhered to as rigidly, though everywhere 
business men are beginning to realize the value 
of good-will in modern business. 

It is conceivable that efficiency can be carried 
to the point of diminishing returns. 
fallacy of cold-blooded efficiency in the small 
town, where relationships run close and pre- 
judices wax strong, is at once apparent. Effi- 
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ciency of the overdone variety in public man- 
agement has resulted in the utter failure of 
several of our managers. 

The human aspect of public service must 
be given its true weight as a factor in public 
management. Well may we subscribe to the 
ethical principle that our business standards 
shall have in them a tone of human under- 
standing. There is no more practical and effec- 
tive method of selling our services than by 
adherence to this principle. 

Utility Management Offers Contacts With 

Citizenry 

The field of utility management offers the 
city manger the greatest opportunity for the 
most frequent, and direct personal contacts 
with the citizen. It is significant that most of 
the customers are taxpayers, particularly in 
the small town. The value of the “satisfied 
customer” as a good-will agent cannot be 
questioned. It is not enough that we provide 
adequate service twenty-four hours of the day, 
365 days of the year. That is taken for 
granted. Our billing, collecting and credit 
adjustment services must be sound. Their ef- 
fectiveness must not savor of any “public be 
damned” attitude. They must be tempered 
with sound human policy. 

After several years’ experience we have 
evolved the following methods which, while not 
in line with general practice, have grown prac- 
tical in minimizing ill-will and in materially 
improving collections. 

Electric bills are mailed and charged to the 
customer receiving the service. The printed 
form of the bill is perforated so that the stub 
may be detached at the time of billing and filed 
alphabetically in the office for collection pur- 
poses. Both portions indicate, in writing, the 
amount of arrears, if any, and the current 
amount. The portion sent the consumer varies 
in that it bears the regulation “All bills are 
payable on or before the 21st.” 

On all bills having an arrears charge, a 
small red rubber stamp with a directing hand 
toward the arrears is used, bearing the fol- 
lowing warning: “Unless satisfactory arrange- 
ments are made on or before the 15th of the 
current month, service will be discontinued 
without further notice and $2.00 charged for 
cost of renewal.” As a matter of fact no en- 
forced shut-offs are made until a personal 
notice is given on the premises by the shut- 
off agent. However, no other written notices 
are given the consumer. This rubber stamp 
method is nothing more than a rubber stamp, 
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so far as the habitual delinquents are con- 
cerned, but it does jog the memory of the 
careless but honest type, and permits special 
consideration of the honest but poor type. 
Each detached bill stub in the “live file,” hav- 
ing an arrears charge, is clipped at the top 
edge with a small brass clip. The manager 
may thus readily determine the number and 
character of the delinquents at all times, there- 
by eliminating thumbing through hundreds of 
ledger accounts and continually preparing and 
crediting delinquent lists. Moreover, the de- 
linquent consumer who happens to pay shortly 
after such a list is delivered to the shut-off 
agent may have a real grievance. 

The same billing process is followed in the 
water utility, except that water bills, by local 
custom, are charged and billed to the property 
owners. With the exception of three or four 
metered consumers, the water charges are all 
based on a semi-scientific flat rate schedule. 
I should add here that steam pumps are in use 
and therefore the expense of meter installation 
and maintenance is not justified. The bills are 
conveniently compiled from a loose card in- 
ventory system, indicating the basic charge 
and the fixture charges against each lot and 
block. Unlike the electric meter bills, they 
are necessarily payable in advance quarterly, 
on or before the 21st. There is nothing un- 
usual in this practice as it has long been cus- 
tomary to pay in advance for railway and 
telegraph services. 

We have endeavored by these billing methods 
to recognize the close relationship to the prob- 
lem of collections. 

The adoption of the “live file” system, con- 
taining a visible identification of the delin- 
quents, obviates the necessity of impersonal 
collection methods. When payments are made 
in person or by check, in full of the account, 
the cashier merely removes the bill stub, 
stamps it paid and reserves it for making up 
cash. Partial payments and the date are re- 
corded on the stubs. These are left in the 
“live file,” and duplicate slips prepared for 
making up cash. The “live file” therefore, 
represents at any time the accounts receivable 
balance. 

This system, among other distinct advan- 
tages, enables the manager above all, to give 
personal and individual treatment in the col- 
lection of delinquent accounts. No shut-offs 
need be allowed without personal authorization. 

Occasionally a survey is made of the “live 
file” and enforced shut-off forms filled out. 
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These are served in person by a tactful city 
employee, with instructions to collect a cer- 
tain amount or service will be discontinued. 
Hasty interviews are sometimes made with 
the manager, who soon learns to diagnose the 
various types and the most successful method 
of treatment for each. No uniform method is 
followed. The actual number of necessary 
shut-offs has been less than 5 per cent of the 
personal notices served. 

Experience will show that utility consumers 
fall in certain fairly definite classes. There 
are other types in addition to the habitual 
delinquent consumer upon whom pressure must 
be exerted, and the honest but poor consumer 
who must be given extra credit or charitable 
aid from relief funds. A leading water-works 
official very properly includes in the classifica- 
tion, “that fairly large group of law-abiding, 
responsible consumers who through careless- 
ness, indifference, self-importance or some per- 
sonal idiosyncrasy, allow their bills to lapse.” 
Sometimes a tactful personal reminder or 
simply a phone call will bring results. Ob- 
viously, here it is best to depart from the prac- 
tice of personal shut-off notices. These me- 
thods have resulted in the reduction of the 
average amount delinquent, in the water utility 
alone, of from 20 per cent to less than 5 per 
cent of the total sales. 


Nowhere in the whole realm of municipal 
management does the cultivation of human 
psychology by the manager and his staff be- 
come so valuable an asset as in the relations 
with the consumer. 


Care must be taken therefore, in the selec- 
tion of capable employees who have had public 
office experience, who can stand criticism, rise 
above abuse, be firm but gentle, and be of a 
pleasant courteous nature. 


Clerks of this character are able to iron out 
many of the complaints of “high bills” by ex- 
planation, review of the customers account 
over a long period of time, thereby reducing 
the number of meter tests and compromise 
adjustments. 

Requests for credit adjustments in the flat 
rate water system, for vacancies, frozen water 
services, or other impairment of service, are 
usually a universal source of annoyance and 
unwarranted expense. By changing from a six 
months to a quarterly billing period, the num- 
ber of credit requests were greatly reduced in 
Gladstone. They were further reduced by 
adoption of the rule that “no credit shall be 
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given except where written application has 
been made for the discontinuance of all or any 
part of the service, and the payment of 50¢ 
fee therefor.” The resumption of the service 
is required in the same manner. 

Thus the occasional customer who desires 
something at the expense of the other cus- 
tomers is eliminated. Credit adjustments to | 
the honest customer are made a matter of per- 
manent record instead of memory. And the. 
average customer is better satisfied. These 
methods have reduced the amount of water 
rebates about 90 per cent. 

The personal element is likewise an impor- 
tant factor in the problem of small town police 
administration. Difficulties must be expected 
wherever rules of conduct are imposed, and 
human relationships involved. The effective- 
ness of police administration will be largely 
determined by the character of the police per- 
sonnel. Only men should be selected whose 
conduct is exemplary, men who inspire confi- 
dence, not so much by their ability as by their 
unquestioned integrity and impartiality. Re 
spectable salaries must be paid to attract men 
who are properly equipped. The first step in 
attaining respect for law is to employ officers 
who merit respect. It should be remembered 
that the characteristics of the officers in the 
small town travel like wild fire, and the service 
may readily be elevated or degraded. 

The influence of the personal element in | 
small town administration cannot be measured. 
That it is a potent force we must agree. 
Human Psychology Art In City Management 





This leads us to the importance of the culti- 
vation of human psychology as an art of musi 
cipal administration. There are certain pertin-| 
ent principles which may best be enumerated 
and emphasized by the following self-question- 
ing: 

Am I sold on my vocation? 

Do I regard my vocation as somewhat of 4 
calling or merely as a means of earning @ 
livelihood ? 

Have I an open and receptive mind toward) 
both the public and the governing body? 

Have I the proper conception of my official 
and unofficial position in relation to the people 
and the governing body? 

Do I practice the assocjation’s sound ethical 
principle of dealing frankly with the governing 
body as a unit, and not secretly with individ: | 
ual members? 

Do I impute the success of the local gover® 
ment, as well as the failures, to the governing 
body? 

Do I always regard the governing body 4 
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a small but signifiicant cross-section of the 
people? 

Do I keep the public informed about its 
business ? 

Other principles no doubt suggest themselves. 

The psychology of keeping the public in- 
formed deserves further comment. In the 
larger cities, the Bureaus of Governmental 
Research are doing much to fill the need of 
finding the facts of local government and in- 
forming the public. This service is economic- 
ally impossible in the small town and the 
trained manager must personally engage in a 
certain amount of research work. An occas- 
ional unbiased survey of the city’s finances, 
its policies, etc., while somewhat of a synthetic 
substitute, will often dispel distrust, quicken 
interest in local government and make it more 
instructive. If we are to effectively sell the 
results of our investigations, we must include 
proper personal contacts, among the media of 
the press, service clubs, etc., remembering 
that the personal touch has an efficacy of 
its own. 

I have touched somewhat upon the improve- 
ment of utility methods and practices. It 
seems to me that in the small town particu- 
larly, there is greater need all along the line 
for improvement of our administrative tech- 
nique. We have done little more than to im- 
prove our purchasing and accounting processes 
and budget current operating expenses. Econ- 
omic necessity in public enterprises must be 
met by a refinement of existing processes and 
an extension of approved methods, in much the 
same manner as in private enterprise. 

Assessed valuations in the small town are 
generally more constant. Consequently rev- 
enue is more fixed while the trend of expendi- 
tures everywhere is upward. Waste of effort 
and time must be eliminated. Simplification 
of practices, procedures, and improvement of 
processes, as a means of increasing economy 
and efficiency, must be encouraged. I venture 
a few aids which I deem pertinent. I trust 
that certain points will be pressed in the dis- 
cussions. The allotted time will not permit 
any detailed discussion here. 

Minimizing Office Details 

The adoption and consistent use of a simpli- 
fied complaint and work-order system is effec- 
tive in minimizing office details and lost 
motion.. This system moreover is, in effect, 
an intelligent progress record of jobs under- 
taken and completed, and is an aid in classify- 
ing utility activities. 
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A simpified expense and improvement ledger 
designed along functional lines, aids materially 
in compiling unit costs of services rendered, 
gives reliable first hand information (based on 
actual experiences) for budgeting, and is a 
helpful aid in controlling the operating of the 
budget. 

Budgeting of both operating expenses and 
improvements is another aid. The budget will 
then not merely refiect a fiscal program, but 
a work program. If we are to carry out our 
improvements in the order of their relative im- 
portance and urgency, and if they are to be 
planned on a sound economic basis, they must 
be budgeted. Certain additions and better- 
ments should be budgeted over a long period of 
time in accordance with the city’s anticipated 
income. 

Occasionally there are opportunities for the 
improvement of the technique of organization. 
The tests of effective departmental organiza- 
tion, I believe to be simplicity, economy, and 
responsiveness. 

In the very small town it is feasible to con- 
solidate two or more operating departments 
under one head. It is possible to develop a live 
wire employee who can efficiently exercise the 
functions of fire chief, superintendent of light, 
sewer, street and water departments or some 
such combination, thereby eliminating several 
cheaply paid, mediocre department heads. 

I do not believe it sound policy, in the com- 
paratively small town, to create an assistant 
manager, as such, but a superintendent of out- 
side operations, with limited powers of an 
assistant manager, is almost indispensible. 
Such a concentration of authority eliminates 
several go-betweens, fixes responsibility, effects 
a closer co-ordination of duties and activities 
and reduces over-head expense. 

In the small organization, there is not the 
division of labor or specialization. Frequently, 
the city manager, because of economic neces- 
sity, is ex-offico city clerk, purchasing agent, 
finance director, etc. More than this he is 
really required to be the active head of one 
or more operating departments. No manager 
can be open-minded in the consideration of the 
larger administrative affairs who is handi- 
capped by a loadstone of detail. The offices of 


superintendent relieves the manger’s office of 
at least the operating detail. 
vice is improved. 

There are, of course, other parts of the busi- 
ness machine which may be adjusted to effect 


And the ser- 
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a wider service at little, if any, extra cost. 
For example, we were able to more fully 
justify the combined position of billing clerk 
and water-analyst, by further combining the 
part-time position of so-called milk-analyst. 
The necessary training was supplied by ar- 
ranging a short course in milk-analysis with 
the branch laboratory of the State Health De- 
partment, at very slight expense. Besides sav- 
ing the salary of the part-time milk-analyst, 
the former service which had consisted only 
of sedimentation tests, was enlarged to include 
tests for bacteria count, dilution, adulteration, 
and butter fat, thereby more fully protecting 
and improving the quality of the local milk 
supply. 

The possibilities for similar departmental 
adjustments exist in most every organization 
of any size. 

I am sure we are all conscious of the import- 
ance of having the business machine properly 
manned. An effective personnel is a pre- 
requisite to the improvement of our adminis- 
trative technique. 

In the small town particularly, the matter 
of careful selection of employees as hereto- 
fore suggested, is of conisderable moment. I 
believe special emphasis should be laid upon 
the factors of personality, character and nat- 
ural aptitude. These are inherent qualities. 
The training can be supfflied. 

Inspite of improvement in our selective pro- 
cesses through civil service, psychological 
tests, or some other schemes based on merit 
and fitness, the mis-fit occasionally creeps in. 

Sometimes a situation develops where the 
mis-fit exhibits a more natural aptitude for 
some other phase of municipal work. A trans- 
fer rather than a dismissal will save him to the 
organization and reduce the labor turn-over. 
This method has, of course, a wider application 
in the larger organization. 

Another essential in maintaining an effective 
personnel is a proper classification of the 
various phases of employment and a proper 
classification of salaries within each phase. 
The wage scales, then, should reflect the rela- 
tive character of the work. It is not enough 
that salaries compare favorably with private 
enterprise. They must be equitable as between 


groups and within each group, if we are to 
have a satisfied personnel. 

The part-time employees, particularly the 
volunteer firemen, present a distinct problem. 
The “regulars” can be held in line more easily 
by daily contact. The executive can instill in 
them the ideals of service, develop a proper 
attitude toward their duties, foster a spirit 
of co-operation and intensify interest in their 
duties. I have found that here the problem of 
control, all things being equal, is largely one 
of stimulating morale. What are the steps to 
be taken? 

First, the matter of compensation must be 
satisfactory. We have found it worth while 
to pay $1.00 per hour for services rendered and 
a bonus of $25 per man per year. The bonus 
is offered primarily as an inducement to attend 
the Upper Peninsula Firemen’s Tournament. 
Aside from the usual compensation insurance, 
the volunteer and his family are further pro- 
tected by group insurance provided by the city 
at the very nominal cost of $5.00 per year 
per man. Thus, the volunteer is protected in 
the event of disability or death, and the city 
is prepared to fulfill an impelling moral obli- 
gation, if not a legal one. This the volunteer 
appreciates. 

We have also found it profitable to lay em- 
phasis upon team play, both in the line of 
duty and in a social way. The group spirit 
has been greatly developed by the fostering 
of social activities. These things create inter- 
est, enthusiasm, and loyalty to the service. 
They vitalize the morale. 

In conclusion, may I re-affirm that I believe 
the advancement of the profession will be de- 
termined very largely by our efforts to improve 
our administrative technique supplemented by 
an earnest endeavor to humanize the public 
service. 

Chairman Goines: There is probably no one 
here who is better fitted to discuss this subject 
than the man who has the next paper. He 
is fortunate enough, or unfortunate enough, 
to be the city manager not of one small city 
but of two. You can look at that any way you 
like. Mr. H. F. Burkholder, city manager of 
Edgeworth and Osborn, Pennsylvania. 


DISCUSSING PROBLEMS OF THE SMALL TOWN MANAGER 
By H. F. Burkholder, City Manager, Edgeworth, Pennsylvania 


The very fine paper just presented paves the 
way for an interesting discussion of the many 








and varied problems confronting the manager 
of a small city. These problems, while funda- 
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mentally the same, are vastly different in many 
respects from those with which the manager 
of a larger city has to deal, who will have 
under him a number of heads of departments— 
finance, public works, police, and the like— 
while the manager of a small town must as- 
sume in most cases the duties and responsi- 
bilities as head of each departmental activity 
in the administration of the city’s affairs, in- 
cluding the duties of city engineer, secretary 
of council, and in many cases, even building 
and plumbing inspector. 


It is noteworthy that of the 360 or more 
cities now with the manager plan, an even 
dozen have populations of over 100,000; forty- 
two between 25,000 and 100,000; sixty-five have 
between 10,000 and 25,000 population, while 
more than 240 can be placed in the “small city 
class” with populations of less than 10,000. 
From these figures, the relative importance of 
the subject is disclosed—the small town fur- 
nishing the most fruitful source of informa- 
tion for discussion, the small town having 
practically all the problems of the larger ones, 
and in addition, the many special requirements 
which must obtain in the average American 
life. 


It is not the intention to mention any par- 
ticular phase of the duties and responsibilities 
of the manager, except to note that the func- 
tions of a manager, while generally recognized 
as purely administrative, he should tactfully 
take the lead in many matters involving poli- 
cies not being content to carry out his assign- 
ments, but rather initiate and create these 
assignments, or at least the dominating idea 
back of them. This is particularly true where 
the manager also fills the position of city en- 
gineer; therefore the principal problem con- 
fronting any manager is not one solely of 
efficiency, but ability to lead; to visualize; to 
look into the future, as the board of directors 
in any large corporation requires of its chief 
executive. Let me illustrate by mentioning 
the remarks attributed to such an executive: 
“That he was paid for looking five years 
ahead,” and then he pointed through the glass 
partition to a room where many clerks and 
bookkeepers were at work, and made the signi- 
ficant remark: “They are paid for recording 
what was done yesterday.” In a small town 
this can best be brought about by first becom- 
ing thoroughly acquainted with local customs 
and conditions, not only by looking over the 
records, but by going over the ground time and 


again and making note of the things as they 
are and as they should be, until a familiarity 
and intimate acquaintance, as it were, is built 
up, through which many perplexing problems 
readily unfold and the proper solution becomes 
apparent. One of the most successful railroad 
maintenance engineers I ever knew, who has 
since risen to the top in that profession, upon 
being assigned to a new territory, walked over 
his division from end to end, and, in one in- 
stance of which I know, covering more than 
200 miles, noting conditions, and forming in 
his mind general ideas as to requirements for 
additions and betterments. You can readily 
see how difficult it would be for such a man 
to find himself out of the conversation when 
any problem on his division was being dis- 
cussed by his superiors. 

Being informed is being equipped, and.this 
is particularly true in the manager profession 
in the small town wherein people have spent 
possibly their entire lives, and being only 
human are prone to be impatient if their 
manager does not quickly grasp the subject 
of their discussion, or if he fails to bring about 
a quiet and orderly condition of affairs in the 
administration of his duties. 

Manager Is Under Constant Observation 

The manager is continually under observa- 
tion, for that is the medium through which 
public opinion is largely formed. It is inter- 
esting to note how quickly one hears about 
the opening of a street pavement twice at the 
same location, although the whole procedure 
may have been entirely justified when the facts 
are known. 

True, the field of utility management fur- 
nishes a great opportunity for direct personal 
contact with the citizen, but would these con- 
tacts accrue to the benefit of the community, 
is the question. They would surely provide a 
prolific sources for friction. Could we expect 
a jeweler to understand the operation of an 
electric or water supply plant? 

My observation inclines me to the belief that 
particularly in the smaller cities it is highly 
desirable that the public utility services be 
furnished by private corporation rather than 
the municipality; then careful inspection and 
supervision by the city, with the aid of the 
adequate laws which have been provided for 
their regulation—in Pennsylvania, at least— 
a service can be had undoubtedly superior to 
that which the municipality would be able to 
consistently furnish at the same cost. With 
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the modern trend towards deevlopment of 
Super-Power, it surely is not consistent with 
good business practice for the small town to 
try to compete. In fact, the modern tendency 
is for municipalities to dispose of their public 
utilities. 

The efficient administration of the police de- 
partment, while giving due regard to the 
personal element, depends largely on the type 
of employee available for the profession and 
the human relationship involved. The charac- 
ter of police personnel is usually not the high 
type that may be found in the professions, 
although anyone familiar with the facts can- 
not doubt that a higher grade of mentality is 
today being demanded of recruits for police 
service than ever before, more attention being 
paid to the mental attainments of those seek- 
ing positions as patrolmen. Efficient service 
is therefore dependent upon other factors tact- 
fully introduced by the directing head, which 
tend to create an incentive to give efficient 
service. 

An adequate compensation must, of course, 
be a prime consideration, but aside from this, 
it is considered only the right thing to do, but 
far-sighted unselfishness for the employers to 
give a very full measure of regard to the 
morale of their employees. It is recognized 
that but a part of the employees total hours 
are spent on the job; that the degree of con- 
tentment of an employee is largely measured 
by the happiness and contentment of the fam- 
ily. Providing insurance to take some of the 
worry about the uncertain future as regards 
the family in case of accident or death of mun- 
icipal employees, is gaining favor and is be- 
lieved to be conducive of morale and efficiency. 
This can be done in the form of group or 
wholesale insurance. 

The effect of requirements and conditions of 
employment on the family life of employee 
is not to be lost sight of. Any service de- 
manded that does not take into consideration 
the family life will undoubtedly be reflected in 
the service rendered. It is therefore necessary 
in the arrangement of shedules of patrol and 
the assignments of duties to give thought to 
the importance of bringing about as fine an 
individual adjustment to work as is possible. 
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One of the practical problems that is giving 
more and more concern to wide-awake city 
executives is how to keep employees who are 
permanently engaged in city work from get- 
ting in a rut, and how to prevent the develop. 
ment of misunderstandings, personal jealousieg 
and disagreements which tend to creep in and 
create a frame of mind or mental attitude 
which operates seriously against effective 
work. This tendency is particularly true of 
the small town police department where oft 
times antics and capers much similar to the 
American small boy may be found the key- 


note for many of the mental sufferings and , 


ideas that gross inequalities in allotment of 
services exist. 


It is generally conceded that police patrol | 


work is uninteresting and monotonous at the 
best, and it is only in the last few years that 
the problem of traffic control has become acute 
through the advent of the automobile, and 
greatly increased the activities and related 
problems of this department. 

Some idea may be formed of the rapidly in- 
creasing importance of traffic control problems 
by rating here the increase in automobile pro- 
duction during the last 30 years has been 
from four cars to four million cars per year 
and the saturation point of which so much has 
been said seems far in the future. Therefore, 
the years just ahead will undoubtedly hold in 
store new problems together with an intensi- 
fication of our recent traffic problems and in 
planning for today it behooves us to keep in 
mind the necessity for flexibility and ready ex- 
pansion of means and methods so that addi- 
tional problems may be absorbed at minimum 
cost and inconvenience to the taxpayer and 
traveling public. 

What has been said applies not only to the 

large centers of population, but with equal 
force to the small communities, many of 
which are but gateways to our larger cities. 
' It is impossible to discuss the many fertile 
thoughts suggested in No. B paper in the lim- 
ited time available. I have, therefore, but 
touched upon a few. 

Chairman Goines: The next discussion will 
be by Mr. Arthur E. J. Johnson, City Manager 
of Red Oak, Iowa. 


THE SMALL TOWN MANAGER’S PROBLEMS 
By Arthur E. J. Johnson, City Manager, Red Oak, Iowa 


I agree almost too well with Mr. Buechner to 


in my opinion there should be some disagree- 


make a good discussion. To make it real good ment and I hope we will get this in the general 
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discussion which I hope follows this paper. 

Business in general is no doubt less imper- 
sonal in the smaller cities and towns and good 
will is a real factor in business. This comes 
from the fact that the greater per cent of the 
population is made up of people whose grand- 
parents lived in the same place they do. They 
know or know of every one in town and when 
business comes up other things being equal a 
more or less heavy pressure is exerted toward 
having this diverted to these friends. 

While a small city cannot be managed as 
efficiently with the good will undisturbed it 
can be handled much more so, with a manager 
who treats everyone alike, and recognizes the 
value of good will too; than its business was 
handled by the old political machines who 
recognized the good will of only the members 
of their political party, or maybe only a few 
of these; that a little loss of efficiency in 
what business needs to be handled through the 
local merchants is justifiable in the support 
obtainable through the business men on new 
improvements and betterments needed which 
require moral support until the new improve- 
ment has a chance to prove itself. By fair 
treatment to all regardless of political views 
a big problem at election time is solved in 
that no particular party has much if any 
ground to stir up a fuss. 

In our water works I have already endeav- 
ored to treat all our customers alike and that 
means practically all our people, as 95 per cent 
of them are metered users. 

The Waterworks is 100% Metered 

If the general public feels that you treat all 
alike not much trouble is encountered over 
collection of bills. I have a card system ar- 
ranged for those who become delinquent and 
find personal calls either by my meter reader 
or myself works out fine. He calls on the 
delinquent and if he fails to pay, extends a 
promise of a full or substantial partial pay- 
ment at an early date, explaining the regula- 
tion for discontinuance of service for non- 
compliance. On the day after the date prom- 
ised by the consumer the meter reader checks 
up and if he finds the party has not lived up 
to his promise he immediately calls them 
again, even the worst dead beat in other 
lines, get busy after a checked up promise and 
we have very small loss through non-payment 
of bills. I have found it necessary in only one 
instance in three years to shut off water to a 
consumer and we have 1,800 meter accounts. 
Our system is 100 per cent metered and we 
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have very few disputed bills, these are settled 
almost wholly by having the party or his repre- 
sentative come with his meter and witness a 
test without a change of any part of the 
meter, at the same time an explanation of the 
impossibility of a meter that has been running 
satisfactorily to run fast without someone 
tampering with it is given. When a good ex- 
planation is given I have yet my first customer 
with a questionable bill to fail to pay the 
charge and he helps correct the waste which 
seems always to cause these disagreements. 
Dealing Frankly With The Council 

In the enumerated principles considered as 
pertinent in the art of municipal administra- 
tion by Mr. F. R. Buechner, I find that all of 
the questions asked are questions I have 
worked on with three councils and I surely 
believe that every manager should question 
himself on these and try to carry out their 
principle. I especially believe in the ques- 
tion of dealing frankly with the governing 
body as a unit, and not secretly with the indi- 
vidual members. A man who tries to deal 
secretly with the individual cannot hope to 
get far as surely even the ones with whom he 
would thus deal would be suspicious of him 
and without the confidence and good will of 
his governing body how can he expect to hold 
the same with all the people? 

The question of publicity is an easy one in 
our city, we have two papers both anxious for 
news and I always take advantage of their 
hunger and try to let the public know what is 
going on in all departments. People always 
take more interest in things they understand 
and the only medium a fellow has of reaching 
most of the public is the press by short articles 
in regard the work done by this or that de- 
partment. The people take notice and see 
much more being done than they would with- 
out the articles. In a way it is an advertise- 
ment and you all know it pays to advertise. 

The problem of employees is a very interst- 
ing one to me. When I first took up my duties 
at Red Oak I found each department jealous of 
the other only wishing to do the exact work 
of their department. Today I have succeeded 
in changing this spirit and they are all working 
for Red Oak and not especially for their de- 
partment. Many times I have the water, street 
and sewer departments working together on 
one job and they seem to enjoy the change and 
I have been able to rearrange the men from 
one department to another to advantage for 
both the men and city. 
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We are all slaves and I believe as our mayor: 
“The only good you do yourself is the good 
you do others.” 

Peace and harmony in your departments 
surely reflects itself in you. Be fair; shoot 
square and the “good will” is there. With the 
good will of the community we can show a 
much greater per cent efficiency than the old 
former government even though you cannot 
hope to bring our city organization up to 100 
per cent. 

Chairman: Goines: Gentlemen, I am sure a 
number of thoughts have been brought out in 
these three discussions that will be productive 
of considerable constructive suggestion and dis- 
cussion. I see Dr. Hatton sitting back there. 
I am going to ask him if he won’t give us 
the benefit of his reaction to this small town 
problem. 

Dr. A. R. Hatton, Cleveland, Ohio: Mr. 
Chairman, I had always hoped that I could 
come into these meetings and absorb the 
amount of information I am always able to 
get without being called upon to make any 
contribution. I was greatly interested in the 
papers which have been presented, perhaps be- 
cause they so nearly coincide with my own 
observation of the problem of the management 
of the smaller city. 


The danger in the City Managers’ Associa- 
tion, as the danger in nearly every other or- 
ganization dealing with municipal affairs, is 
to look at the problem of municipal adminis- 
tration predominantly if not inclusively from 
the standpoint of the very large municipality. 
That may sound strange, coming from a man 
who has lived now for a quarter of a century 
in large municipalities. I have not been in 
one less than the sixth in size for more than 
a quarter of a century, and I am going back 
in a few months to the city second in size in 
the United States. 


Nevertheless, as was well pointed out by 
one of the speakers, the major portion of our 
municipalities do fall in a class below the 
10,000 mark up to the 10,000 mark. I just 
want to emphasize one point which was 
brought out, I think, by Mr. Buechner. I shall 
not go into it in detail, because I am going 
to say something about the subject from a 
somewhat different standpoint tomorrow. 


Requires Good System Of Records 
The manager of a small municipality, in my 
opinion, needs to pay greater attention to 
records and short cuts and methods of keeping 


in touch with the work (I mean by artificial] 
devices) than the manager of the larger muni- 
cipality. I sympathize deeply with the man 
called into a small municipality, I mean up te 
25,000 population, finding no system of records 
in existence, perhaps having no previous ex- 
perience in dealing with public work and com- 
pelled to deal personally with the multiplicity 
of things which the manager of the small city 
must deal with. I think the time has come 
when in the City Managers’ Association we 
must by some process be able to put into the 
hands of the managers of each city (and I 
name here particularly the managers of the 
smaller municipalities) all of the accumulated 
experience of the various cities under the 
manager plan. That is something we have not 
yet worked out. I am going to develop that 
idea a little tomorrow in suggesting some 
method by which we shall be able to say toe 
the manager of the smaller municipalities and 
to the city council commission that here are 
certain practices that ought to be enthused. 

We have not yet arrived in the United States, 
even among city managers at any conclusion 
as to any extended list of standard practices, 
I am satisfied that an investigation would indi- 
cate that there are such standard practices. I 
mean at least practices that ought to be stand- 
ard. There are certain practices better than 
others. I am certain an examination would 
show that it is possible to put at the disposal 
of the manager of a small city those devices 
and perhaps records which would make his 
work perhaps twenty-five to fifty per cent less 
difficult than it now is. It is for that reason I 
was particularly pleased with the emphasis 
Mr. Buechner laid on that particular phase of 
the subject. 

Just one other point. I have said for a great 
many years that one of the difficulties of 
managing a small city is that the work is so 
much of a personal nature. We are glad to 
have the advantages of the personal touch 
brought out. I think I said ten or fifteen years 
ago that the trouble with the manager in the 
smaller cities was that if he did a thing that 
someone disagreed with he had to meet that 
person on the street. Whereas in Cleveland 
you might offend somebody you may not see 
or had not seen. But there are advantages 


of the personal touch, and while in a sense 
the impersonal method of doing business is 
growing on account of the tendency of business 
to concentrate in larger and larger aggrega- 
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tions. Nevertheless you will be impressed by 
the fact that even the great business corpora- 
tions are making every possible effort to put 
in some sort of substitute for that old lost 
personal touch. 

Did it ever occur to you how much the great 
business corporations spend in advertising in 
attempting to give the people they serve a 
feeling that they know each other personally? 
So, after all, we are not losing the personal 
touch quite so much as many people suppose. 
I don’t think, in the smaller cities especially, 
you can overestimate the importance of mak- 
ing it perfectly clear that you are dealing with 
everybody on the same basis, that everybody 
is being treated fairly, that you are playing 
no favors. That is perhaps the greatest asset 
any city manager in any city, large or small, 
can secure for himself. That after all, though 
you may decide to get something that person 
wants you are not treating that person any 
differently from the way you treat everybody 
else. As far as I am concerned, I am just as 
deeply, perhaps more deeply, interested in the 
problems of the manager of the small city as 
the manager of the larger city. 

In the first place, we can try things out in 
the small city more readily, and the small city 
will furnish the experiment station, to a con- 


siderable extent, for the large places. In what- 


THE TECHNIQUE OF 
Wednesday Morning, 


The meeting was called to order at ten-forty- 
five o’clock by President Locke: 

President Locke: I regret very much that 
the sessions this morning were cut short. I 
want you all to understand that it was not the 
fault of the President. Again I will announce 
that the gavel fell promptly at nine o’clock. 
We have to follow the program as outlined and 
if we are going to give due consideration to 
these various problems under discussion we 
must move on time. The only fellows going 
to fool themselves are the fellows not here. 

. .. Announcements. ... 

President Locke: One of the first things we 
will have this morning is a report on Man- 
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ever work I do as an honorary member of the 
City Managers’ Association I shall make every 
effort to keep the major portion of the atten- 
tion of this Association directed toward the 
problem of management in the smaller munici- 
palities rather than in the larger municipalities. 
That is where the solution of the entire prob- 
lem of the manager rests, I believe. 

Chairman Goines: We are very glad to have 
this opportunity of listening to Dr. Hatton for 
these moments. 

Mr. S. P. Malone, Pawhuska, Oklahoma: This 
is separate and apart from the outline of the 
program, but I would like to know if anyone 
here has had experience with the establishing 
of a market house and market conditions in 
the small cities. We are asked by our chamber 
of commerce to pass an ordinance prohibiting 
the peddling of fruit and gardeners’ products, 
and it looks to me like a very dangerous ord- 
inance. In other words, they want us to fur- 
nish a market house, and I would like to know 
if someone has had some experience in cities 
of 10,000 to 20,000 along that line. [If they 
have, I would be glad to hear from them. 

Chairman Goines: If anyone has had such 
experience, I would suggest they get in touch 
with Mr. Malone after this session and give 
him the benefit of their experience. 

. . -The meeting adjourned at ten-forty a. m. 


CITY MANAGEMENT 
September 14, 1927 


agerial Practice. Yesterday Mr. Edy, City 
Manager of Berkeley, California, was detained, 
unavoidably. I once had a traveling salesman 
and he wired me from a certain town up in 
Massachusetts. He said: “I am thirty days 
unavoidably detained here.” I couldn’t imagine 
what it was detaining him, but I found out 
afterwards he was in jail for thirty days. Mr. 
Edy was not in jail, but he was held up by an 
unavoidable condition enroute and was not here 
in time to give his report. We will be glad to 
have the opportunity of listening to the report 
of Mr. Edy on Standard Practices this morning. 
(Applause.) 


MANUAL OF MANAGERIAL PRACTICE 
By John N. Edy, City Manager, Berekley, California 


Mr. Chairman, and Members of the Con- 
vention: I am reporting for the committee 
on Standard Practice for the City Managers. 
I want to admit to you quite frankly that so 


far there has been appointed no committee. 
The President asked me to take the chairman- 
ship of the committee and select the members. 
As very many of us do, I passed up a number 
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of months without doing any constructive work 
on this thing, and it was only within the last 
three or four weeks that I have felt I had 
something to submit to a committee. 

My plan of action was to develop something 
which I thought might serve as a foundation 
for study and analysis on the part of the com- 
mittee, and before this convention is over, 
with the President’s permission, I shall name 
the committee which he asked me to name a 
year ago, in the hope that we can get some 
definite criticism of the foundation which I 
have prepared, and have it in shape for dis- 
tribution to all of the members, well during the 
year. 

You may be pleased that I am not going to 
present this report. It consists of 143 type- 
written pages. At least the typography of it 
is very nice, for which credit is due my very 
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efficient secretary who keeps me out of a lot 
of trouble. 

I have chosen to suggest a division of such a 
manual of practice something along this line: 
First, an introduction, say to employees, some- 
things as to the significance of the manual. I 
am putting myself in the position of handing 
every employee in the Berkeley city govern- 
ment a copy of the manual of practice, and in 
the beginning I want them to know that it 
means something—a brief statement of the 


objective of city government. I am suggesting 
this: “The objective of a city government may 
be expressed in these words to the extent that 
the inhabitants of the modern city may live 
well; the two-fold objective of its government 
is first, the effectual maintenance of public 
peace, health, and morals; second, the efficient 
prosecution of those public services, activities 
and enterprises which reflect intelligent local 
opinion as to the needs of the public welfare.” 

As I see it, the job that faces us divides itself 
logically into those activities which have to do 
with the preservation of life and property, and 
secondly, all of the other things which may 
vary from time to time and place to place. 

Then I have thought it wise to say something 
about the opportunities and obligations_of pub- 
lic service, and I have taken about eight pages 
to say it in, covering such topics as those that 
a new employee will want to know about, as to 
how the service is operated, what the lines of 
authority are, pointing out the technical ability 
of a public service, and it is not enough that 
there must be that thing which I have called 
right attitude; saying a word again about 
courtesy, that word that is much used, and 
sometimes abused, but in my opinion means 
merely good manners; discussing the signifi- 
cance of loyalty and bearing down somewhat 
upon what I call a habit of absolute honesty. 
It has seemed to me that because the public 
service in the United States has been sur- 
rounded with unfortunate tradition of incom- 
petence and laxity, and political spoils, that 
it is a wholesome thing to point out to em- 
ployees that the old virtues still have a good 
deal of merit, and the habit of absolute honesty 
in thinking and doing is absolutely essential 
to the right kind of public service. That sub- 
ject is very often passed over. We do not like 
to say anything that would imply a lack of 
confidence. Yet ¥ think we might as well say 
to folks who come to work for the city that 
all they are entitled to for all of their time 
and effort is exactly what they are supposed to 
get in pay, in vacations, in allowances for pri- 
vate car, if such an allowance is openly and 
properly made, in sick leave, and in those other 
things which actually make it worth while to 
work for a city; that there isn’t any such thing 
as small graft, or small takings excused upon 
the theory that the salary of the public em- 
ployee is not enough and that he may piece 
out his rather meager earnings by small pec- 
ulations, just so long as they don’t get too 
serious. 

Then I said something about morale. The 
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next part of the manual, as I see it, and as I 
shall submit it to the committee, will be a 
statement on the form of government for the 
particular city. 

I think it is well for every city employee 
to know the machinery of the city mana- 
ger government in which he is working, 
definitions of the terms used technically, 
an outline of the duties and responsibili- 
ties of the council and of the city mana- 
gers as determined by ordinances, explain- 
ing the auditor’s duties, how commissions 
and boards are set up, and functioning, if 
there are any. What the administrative de- 


' partments are, what the organization ordin- 


ances and the salary resolutions are; what the 
budget is, the annual appropriation ordinance; 
what the tax levy is—I don’t mean how much, 
but what is meant; how the assessed valua- 
tion is arrived at, and an organization chart 
of the entire administrative services. 

Then I passed to a discussion of the rela- 
tionship that should, I think, exist between the 
city manager and the council, then a discussion 
of the city manager’s own office, and office 
arrangements. And then the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of department heads. 

I have never seen a concise statement of 
the duties of department heads, and with your 
permission I am going to read this: (Mr. Edy 
read the ten divisions of this statement). 

I chink perhaps in each city there are spec- 
ial regulations or provisions for different de- 
partments. For instance, in Berkeley, the fire 
department reports to the assessor’s office on 
all physical damage to existing buildings. 

The Fire Prevention Bureau of the Fire 
Department makes its housing inspections for 
the building laws. Those, it seems to me reas- 
onble to cover in a special place in this manual. 

Office Practice 

The next chapter, or division, is headed 
“Office Practice.” There is, I think, very little 
hew in these chapters on office practice and 
field practice, although perhaps you have not 
seen in one place written down on paper the 
practice which you yourselves follow. I am sure 
that was my own situation, so I went through 
our general files, all of the bulletins and me- 
moranda which I had issued in four years, and 
checked from my own memory of the things 
we do, what constitutes our office practice, 
and, briefly, the subjects referred to are, of- 
fice hours, offices to be open continuously, han- 
dling the incoming mail, handling outgoing 
mail and memoranda for other departments, 
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quite a comprehensive statement on letter 
writing, which I am sure ought never be 
necessary, but always is necessary. 

Interdepartmental memoranda, the blue 
copy of a letter, that is the copy which comes 
to my desk every day; suggestions about writ- 
ing office memoranda on important conferences 
over the telephone, or conversations; who can 
send telegrams; who can place long distance 
charges and how; then how to call out on the 
telephone; maintenance of a special office di- 
rectory in each office so the secretary or de- 
partment head can reach quickly the people 
he might want to meet, and then quite a com- 
prehensive analysis of answering the telephone 
for which I am indebted to a man named Ken- 
neth A. Millikan, who is manager of the Pub- 
lice Relations department of the Pacific Na- 
tional Bank in San Francisco. 

We had Mr. Millikan come over and talk to 
our employees and his instruction in telephone 
conversation was so good that I have put it 
into this manual. 

Attention to office callers; how to handle 
complaints when they affect the department 
receiving them, or some other department; how 
to handle complaints and criticism regarding 
personnel; complaints regarding street haz- 
ards; maintenance of office records; filing; 
follow-up; check-up on unfinished business; 
handling pay rolls; requisitions and work or- 
ders; departmental revenue procedure; cash 
accountability—in which I say, very frankly, 
that our folks who handle cash cannot take 
this money out of the cash drawers and put in 
their I. O. U. That is embezzlement, and 
they might as well know it; collection of ac- 
counts receivable; auditing; legal advice and 
interpretations; how to submit proposed leg- 
islation; how and when to submit reports; 
furnishing information or copies of office data 
for non-official or outside use; relations be- 
tween employees and president; what to do in 
case of questionnaires. Incidentally, if any of 
you write questionnaires to the city of Berke- 
ley they will be promptly taken care of. On 
the care of office equipment; on the equip- 
ment inventory; stock inventories; personal 
transportation; issuance of street car books, 
and in remote cases renting of privately owned 
automobiles; solicitation within the city hall; 
special janitor service, floors and desks; smok- 
ing; emergency service. 

That constitutes “Office Practice.” I am not 
going to try to read all the headings for Field 
Practice. However, Field Practice relates to 
the work done outside the buildings and offices 
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by our construction, maintenance and repair 
forces, or by other people who do their work 
outside of the office. That emphasizes, of 
course, the idea of safety and convenience to 
the public. It gives some general instruction 
for the maintenance of automotive equipment, 
of which the first is that every motor vehicle 
operator shall observe all of the state automo- 
bile laws and city ordinances; fixing the max- 
imum allowance of speed for fire apparatus 
and other moving vehicles; how to report in- 
dustrial accidents. 
Personnel Regulations Without Civil Service 
The next chapter is “Personal Regulations 
Without Civil Service.” We don’t have civil 
service in Berkeley, although our charter per- 
mits the city council to inaugurate what is 
called civil service. This attempts to formula- 
ize our personnel practice, which I think is 
quite usuable for any city which does not fol- 
low regularly established civil service rules. 
It sets up a personnel directory, who is not a 
new person, merely assigns that work to an 
employee who is always there; it points out 
how the different employees—department 
heads, deputies, office employees, and so forth, 
will be selected; it explains the probationary 
period of three months, and then points out 
how a person may be dismissed after the ex- 
piration of that three months period, that is 
personnel regulation. It explains vacations 
and sick leave, and our compensation features; 
it points out among other things that no em- 
ployee of the city government may without 
the council’s permission circulate or concern 
himself with the circulation of an initiative 
ordinance or any measure of any sort relating 
to his condition of work or pay. 


The next chapter is purchasing procedure, 
and that merely explains the procedure of 
making purchases from the inception of the 
need to a recognition of the need, to the pay- 
ment of the claim. 


The Budget and Expenditure Control 


The last chapter I have for suggestions on 
the budget and expenditure control. 

That is quite lengthy and I think fairly 
comprehensive. It has not been my thought 
in putting this data together to issue detailed 
instructions that might duplicate those issued 
by departments, but only those things which 
the city manager would want to lay down as 
rules and regulations for the guidance of all 
employees, including the department heads. 

In connection with the budget I will just 
say this: last year I introduced a modification 
of our regular budget practice. Most of you 





perhaps have this proposition in your charter, 
that you should receive from the department 
heads and boards and commissions a request 
on a certain day, showing the needs of their 
department for the ensuing fiscal year. All of 
which is fine language, but does not mean any- 
thing because it requests three or four times 
what you can possibly finance, and that hag 
always meant, to me, making two complete | 
budgets. I get a request which I cannot begin 
to finance, then I finally send send it back and , 
say, “Now you will have to make another and | 
keep within about this sum of money.” 

This year we tried modification. I took last 
year’s budgets and went over them and anal- 
yzed them carefully and worked out a tenta- 
tive allotment. I asked the department heads | 
to submit a complete budget, meeting in toto } 
that budget. Then I said to them, “On a sup- | 
plementary sheet, submit in the order of their 
importance, as many other items or requests 
as you think your department needs,” and the 
result of making the final budget was cut, I 
am sure, in a third. The first request as we 
call it, which was based on the tentative allot- 4 
ment, which was based on what I knew to be | 
a very close estimate of revenue was accepted 
almost exactly as submitted, and then such 
other money as remained to be allotted was 
distributed by taking the most important items 
in the supplementary request. I found that 
to be very helpful. Thank you. (Applause.) 

President Locke: I think, Mr. Edy, that I 
express the sentiment of every member of the | 
association for the satisfactory report you 
have rendered. That certainly is an excellent 
report, and one of the finest we have had fora 
long time. When we get it in shape and Mr, 
Edy’s committee functions I am sure the gen- 
eral association will profit thereby. 

I want to apologize, Mr. Rich, for using the 
prerogative of the President in assuming some 
of the time for your subject, but as one of 
your men will not be present I have just taken 
that little time that I assume he would occupy. 
At this time I will turn the meeting over to! 
you. ¥ 

Mr. Wilder M. Rich, City Manager, Iron 


wood, Michigan: Mr. President, Ladies and 
Gentlemen of the Convention: The subject of 
this round table discussion is, “The Technique 
of City Management.” The principal paper 
will be presented by Mr. Rigsby of Durham, 
North Carolina. 


The paper was to have been discussed by 


Mr. C. O. Sherrill of Cincinnati, but as you 
know, unfortunately he is ill and unable & 
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be with us. We deeply regret that and trust 
he will shortly improve. The other paper was 
to have been presented by Mr. C. H. R. Fuller, 
City Manager of Chatham, Ontario. Mr. Ful- 
ler is unable to be present, but he has presented 
his paper to the Secretary, and this paper will 
be given by Mr. Scott, Niagara Falls, Ontario. 

I have had the pleasure of reading Mr. 
Rigsby’s paper, and I can promise you in ad- 
vance that he has covered the field very well 
and has given us a lot of food for thought 
and plenty of material for discussion. We are 
going to be limited in our time for discussion, 
but I am sure that when he gets through and 
Mr. Scott gets through you will find plenty of 


THE TECHNIQUE OF 
By R. W. Rigsby, City 


The city-manager profession has developed 
a technique that challenges the attention of 
every wide-awake student of government and 
stirs speculation as well as research into the 
causes underlying the notable successes in this 
field of service. This profession has gained 
recognition and adoption in some of our larger 
cities, but its technique has been purified in 
the ferment of public opinion in the smaller 
towns of the United States and Canada. We 
shall perform a distinct service if we can 
glean from our experiences those intangible 
qualities that have spelled success. 


City Managers and Business Managers 

Throughout the history of the city manager 
we have heard him likened to the business ex- 
ecutive with his board of directors. It was 
easy for the lay mind to understand that com- 
parison. The comparison of the form of gov- 
ernment with business ogranizations has quick- 
ened the pulse and brightened the hope of 
many discouraged citizens who had been the 
victims of unbusinesslike and inadequate muni- 
cipal government. 


But after the voting comes the city manager, 
who must learn by bitter experience, if he 
does not already know, that the likeness of 
the council-manager form of government to 
business organizations is subject to a very 
broad interpretation. He finds a different re- 
lationship existing between the citizens and 
council than exists between stockholders and 
directors in the ordinary corporation. The re- 
lationship of the administrative personnel to 
the public and the council also presents a prob- 
lem which cannot be solved by searching the 
methods of ordinary business administration. 


Manager, 
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questions arising in your minds and we want 
to have the more important ones discussed. 

There is just one thing I would like to ask 
in connection with the discussion, and that is 
that we refrain from anything personal. A 
lot of us are too prone to discuss our own 
petty grievances and troubles and I do not 
think that is desirable in a meeting of this 
kind, so when we start our discussion if you 
will confine your discussions to the principles 
instead of personalities, I think we will get 
farther along. 


Mr. Rigsby, we will be very glad to hear 
from you at this time. (Applause.) 


CITY MANAGEMENT 


Durham, N. C. 


This may account, at least in part, for the 
fact that there has been a labor turnover 
among city managers that in business would 
be viewed with alarm. And though we realize 
that several capable men have retired volun- 


_tarily from the profession for reasons which 


did not detract from their qualities as city 
managers, the great majority failed because 
they did not possess those administrative qual- 
ities that are necessary to combine the in- 
fluences and hold the confidence of a com- 
munity. 

The Conduct Of the Successful Manager 

The successful city manager adjusts him- 
self to his position in a community with the 
least possible notoriety. He realizes that his 
duty as chief administrator of city affairs does 
not include his being a social lion or an object 
of curiosity. He approaches the necessary re- 
organization of departments and the handling 
of personnel with discretion and eliminates any 
attitude of radicalism or personal feeling. He 
is thoroughly human, is attentive, approach- 
able and has a broad understanding of human 
nature and its reactions. 

He forms friendships as a result of his 
friendly attitude. He expresses and responds 
to friendliness, but is quick to detect that false 
friendship which precedes a request for special 
service. He does not waste his energies seek- 
ing revenge for wrongs even though most un- 
just, but tries to eliminate from his thoughts 
all grudges before they become a burden and 
hindrance to his progress. Underlying all his 
decisions and in the solving of the many prob- 
lems of administration there exists a patient 
adherence to the principle of right, even though 
it may seem so easy otherwise. 
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He is frank and ready to talk with newspa- 
per reporters, but seeks to impress upon them 
the news and not his personal connection with 
the news. He avoids strenuously newspaper 
controversies and seeks to correct wrong im- 
pressions without stirring up undue strife by 
personal correction. If a manager has been 
conscientious and effective in his work and a 
community permits his work to be misinter- 
preted and maligned without refutation outside 
the personal refutation of the manager, then 
it is quite evident that the community is asleep 
and neither deserves nor will hold the services 
of a good man. 

Relations With Department Heads 

The successful city manager must divide his 
responsibility among his department heads and 
should have confidence in those heads to handle 
their respective duties. He must avoid an atti- 
tude of suspicion and be a source of encour- 
agement. He should not assume the critical 
air, but attempt the attitude of interest, and 
he should make it genuine. The executive who 
does not have a genuine interest in and sym- 
pathy for the men in the departments who 


come in contact with knotty problems or irate - 


citizens is going to be hampered by a re- 
flected feeling of resentment from those em- 
ployees. He should have that poise and spirit 
of co-operation which elicits confidence on the 
part of employees yet will not permit liberties 
to the detriment of the service. 

In dealing with department heads and other 
employees he finds there is considerable to 
be gained by going often to their offices in- 
stead of being too much the center around 
which revolves the affairs of the city. There 
appears to be no good reason why a manager 
should practice the formality of having de- 
partment heads come at regular periods to his 
office for instructions. If department heads are 
not well enough trained to operate their de- 
partments, not only as one unit of city service, 
but in co-operation with other departments, 
without constant admonitions and directions 
from the manager, there is evident lack of tech- 
nique. Let the department heads assume re- 
sponsibility and show initiative. The manager 
is the oiler of the machinery. If he hasn’t it 
well enough oiled to leave for a month with 
confidence that it will run smoothly he will 
probably find that he has become a cog in the 
machine and it will sooner or later drag him 
down. The successful manager acquires per- 


spective by freeing himself as much as pos- 
sible from the routine duties of operation and 
is thereby enabled to co-ordinate more effec- 
tively the work as a whole. 


He does not argue with his various execu- 
tives. He gains nothing by useless arguing 
and above all he does not have to argue. He 
does not deal in the ordering business by send- 
ing executive orders to various department 
heads, but rather makes requests courteously 
and gives credit where credit is due. The “fire 
eater” has no place in an organization and the 
manager who thinks in terms of putting over 
his ideas, regardless of consequences, has meas- 
urably restricted his possibilities as a success, 

His Program 

Some men well qualified in many respects, 
have assumed the attitude as city managers 
that they should put over a progressive pro- 
gram, and have worked for this so intently 
that they find themselves out of tune with 
the community. They get so far ahead of the 
procession that they can’t hear the band. The 
successful city manager assumes an attitude 
of openness to suggestion. He is glad to get 
the ideas of others. He analyzes the needs 
of a community and recommends with caution. 
He tries to be broad in his attitude toward all 
branches of public service and does not un- 
balance his administration by leaning so 
strongly toward one phase of service that 
others are neglected. We have had examples 
of this condition where fairly capable men be- 
came so immersed in their desire to develop 
certain phases of city service that they seemed 
to forget other phases, thus making unbal- 
anced progress. 

Relations With the Public 

He treats the public with courtesy and gives 
no cause for criticism because of the conduct 
of his private life. If he posts office hours 
he maintains those hours and so long as he’s 
in his office and is not engaged in a conference 
he will not refuse to see a citizen who requests 
an audience. He wiil not refuse to talk to 
anyone who has a legitimate request to make, 
The city manager who can get the other fel- 
low’s viewpoint and agree with him without 
sacrificing any material principle or poise, is 
an artist of the highest type. 

The manager must handle many perplexing 
problems with the public, either personally or 
through letters, and the successful city man- 


ager puts each problem upon principle and | 


justice, not upon personal favoritism or per- 
sonality. If there ever was a snare and @ 
delusion it is one where a city manager tries 
to settle problems on any basis except that of 
justice and equality. He must know neither 
wealth nor poverty in the distribution of pub- 
lic service. 
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The City Manager and the Council 

The city manager, as the open channel be- 
tween the administration and the council, 
should keep that channel so easy of access for 
all inquiry and direction as to obviate the pos- 
sible tendency of council members to go direct 
to administrative officials with requests and 
directions that might undermine the very foun- 
dations of successful management. The suc- 
cessful city manager is always frank and hon- 
est with the council. He lets them feel his 
active interest in all affairs of the city. He 
recommends what he believes to be for the 
best interest of the city. He keeps the council 
members well informed as to important affairs 
but does not burden their minds with ordinary 
administrative mattérs unless they inquire con- 
cerning them. He gives the council ample 
time to consider all matters he may have rec- 
ommended and is particular not to insist upon 
his ideas. He realizes he is an administrator 
and not a legislator. 

He uses his right to speak at open council 
meetings with the greatest caution and holds 
himself to facts without dealing in personali- 
ties. He realizes his duty to carry out the 
council’s policies with promptness, courtesy and 
the proper attitude. He studies the council 
members and is able to anticipate their reac- 
tions to different problems. In this way the 
g; 2atest progress can be accomplished with the 
least effort. As much as possible, he will sug- 
gest the solution of problems in such a manner 
as not to embarrass members of the council be- 
fore the public or to permit malicious mis- 
representation. 

He gives the council credit for accomplish- 
ments in city progress. The same pyschology 
occurs here as in relation to the administrative 
officials. He seeks to give credit to the other 
fellow. No man ever gave away half as much 
as he got back in return for patting the other 
fellow on the back. Why should a manager 
who is thoroughly conscientious in his desire 
to give service be envious because some one 
else gets credit for something for which he 
was only partially responsible? The success- 
ful manager assumes an attitude of gratitude 
for every thought or deed which promotes good 
government. Above all, he does not spend his 
valuable time trying to claim credit for him- 
self. 

His Attitude 

In his attitude of frankness and service to 
the city council the manager should maintain 
&@ poise and purpose which will leave no doubt 
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but that he is guided by a code of ethics. And, 
if there is any deliberate action upon the part 
of a council which tends to pervert the form 
of government, the only thing for him to do is 
resign. 

As a matter of fact, the manager who has 
such an interest in his profession and in good 
government that he will resign before he will 
see either placed at a disadvantage is the same 
manager that is the most valuable in that po- 
sition. The manager who is fearful that he 
will lose his position is most likely to lose it, 
and the one who is ready to resign rather 
than be a part of perverted government gains 
in the long run. 

He is particular to maintain a cheerful atti- 
tude and one of genuine enthusiasm in his 
work. He does not let any one go away with 
the feeling that he has not had fair treatment. 
He never assumes the attitude of final arbiter 
in any matter for which his not solely re- 
sponsible, but gives each citizen the idea that 
he can always appeal to higher authority. He 
takes time to explain why certain policies have 
been set and assumes no superior attitude. A 
city manager is a business executive and not 
a patronage player, and he holds himself stead- 
fastly to policies of equality to all and special 
privilege to none. x 

Need of Broad Vision 

He must have vision and get others to see 
the vision. He must be confident of his ability 
to manage the affairs of a city, yet recognize 
his dependence upon co-operation and organiza- 
tion. The manager who sits with his nose 
in a bunch of figures or is immersed in a flood 
of details of city business will never achieve 
the proper technique. He becomes so filled 
with material considerations that he loses 
touch with the mental forces which control all 
communities. His business is that of an ar- 
tisan who builds the best service and facilities 
that the community thought will improve and 
stand back of. He is not a reformer to change 
the habits and customs of the people. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Chairman Rich: Mr. Rigsby, we appreciate 
very much this splendid paper. You certainly 
have covered a very broad field concisely, and 
yet in sufficient detail to give us all something 
to talk about a little later. 

We will now listen to Mr. Scott’s presenta- 
tion of Mr. Fuller’s paper. 

Mr. T. S. Scott: Mr. Chairman, Fellow Mem- 
bers: I will read Mr. Fuller’s paper. 
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DISCUSSION OF THE TECHNIQUE OF CITY MANAGEMENT 


By C. H. Fuller, City Manag er, Chatham, Ontario, Canada 


I believe our friend Rigsby deserved to be 
highly complimented on his paper. If he han- 
dies his job along the lines of the city man- 
ager in his paper, as apparently he does, his 
city should be considered indeed lucky to have 
a city manager with such splendid ideas of 
conducting his work. I think it is a clear and 
lucid statement of what a city manager should 
do and should not do. The executive secre- 
tary of the association was anxious to have a 
Canadian city manager discuss Mr. Rigsby’s 
paper to secure the Canadian viewpoint. 

After thinking over various points. brought 
out by Mr. Rigsby, I cannot help but feel that, 
Canadian or American, whatever may be the 
viewpoint, the technique of the city manager 
in his paper is the ideal standard for all city 
managers to attain. 

The relations of a city manager with the 
public of his city are peculiar ones very often. 
They differ in many cities and depend upon 
the character of the public mind. A sentence 
which lingers in my mind from the words of 
Mr. Rigsby, viz.: “He is not a reformer to 
change the habits and customs of the people” 
tells the whole story of dealing with the public. 

In my own city, my whole idea of my job is 
to give the people of Chatham, as far as I 
can, a business-like conduct of the affairs of 
the city. It is the great idea of city manage- 
ment. Despite, however, what has been said 
about the similarity of a private company and 
council-manager form of city government the 
city manager soon finds out that he cannot 
deal with citizens in a similar way to the re- 
lationship of a manager of a stock company 
and the shareholders in that company, Mr. 
Rigsby mentioned this point at the beginning 
of his paper. I personally have had exper- 
ience wherein the carrying out the idea of 
good businesslike principles, the very carry- 
ing out of these ideas have actually antagon- 
ized citizens who up to the time in question 
were great friends of the city manager idea. 
The carrying out of the idea saved the city 
money, but it lost a friend of the city’s admin- 
istration methods. 

On the other hand, we all know private 
companies where the manager has to give the 
more prominent stockholder’s son’s jobs. It is 
quite a common thing in a private business to 
award the company’s business contracts very 
often to directors of the company. No city 
manager would consider recommending that 


a commissioner or alderman secure city busi- 
ness, because of strong public objection to such 
a proceeding. 

My experience has been that quite often the 
business of our cities is carried on, on a much 
higher plane of business standards that that 
of many a prominent private company. 

I have not had an alderman come to me and 
tell me I had to employ any particular person 
on the city’s staff, for many years—again, not 
long ago one of our aldermen who was the 
head of a limited stock company and, there- 
fore, according to the lawg*of the Province of 
Ontario, could have accepted some city busi- 
ness, refused to accept the business (offered 
without dissent to the city council), because he 
felt that it was unethical to do so. 

Mr. Rigsby brought up another point which 
should be emphasized, and that was the city 
manager allowing himself to be tangled up in 
too much detail work. The city manager who 
gets into this condition is going to find that 
he has no time to do business with the public 
of his city and that he will not be as pleasant, 
courteous and willing to put himself out to do 
service for some citizen, because he is too busy. 
The city manager must be free of detailed 
worry if he is going to give the public his best 
services as the public see it. His office is the 
central point, and they go there to get ser- 
vice, and there is no doubt about it at all, the 
public wants as much personal service as it 
can get from its manager. I believe that this 
point goes to make up about 50 per cent of 
the success any city manager may make of 
his job. I once allowed myself to be over- 
whelmed with details and I soon found out 
my error. 

A city manager should never attempt to 
force his ideas or opinions on members of the 
council or other citizens. He should size up a 
situation, state his idea of it and why. If the 
elected representatives of the people do not 
think his opinion is the proper one it is their 
privilege to differ. They are doing the public’s 
business. My council often differ with my 
opinions and are quite friendly about it. How- 
ever, in 90 cases out of 100 the recommenda- 
tions of the manager are adopted. 

I believe that the quickest way for a man- 
ager to lose the confidence of the citizens 
would be for him to try and force his ideas 
on the people against their will, on the plea 
that he is right and more business-like than 
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the majority of the public of the city in 
question. 

As an illustration of this consider the ques- 
tion of locating garbage incinerators or sew- 
age disposal plants. We all know that plants 
can be constructed so as to operate without 
odor or nuisance. We know that sometimes 
it is economical to construct them in the center 
of populous sections of the city. Is it good 
business to try and force the central location 
if 9 out of 10 citizens tell you they want the 
plant on the edge of the city? If anyone 
asked me, I’d say it was bad business to 
force a central location. It is the business and 
money of those citizens, is it not? 

Sometimes I think the high class, pleasant, 
courteous, efficient type of street railway com- 
pany manager we often meet as the executive 
of a privately owned railway has the right 
way of dealing with the public (where the 
utility company really desires to give service) 
and could give us much good advice. 

Chairman Rich: Mr. Scott, we thank you for 
presenting Mr. Fuller‘s discussion on Mr. Rigs- 
by’s paper. It shows very clearly that he has 
studied Mr. Rigsby’s paper very carefully be- 
fore he wrote his discussion, and that is some- 
thing we do not always try to do. 


We have approximately thirty minutes in 
which to discuss ‘“‘The Technique of City Man- 
agement.” I am sure you all have questions, 
and ideas about this matter, and I will turn 
the meeting over to you for discussion. 

City Manager May Be A Crusader 

Mr. Carr: Mr. Chairman, I have no criticism 
to make whatever. I think the paper was fine 
all the way through. One point he brings 
out though. He said a city manager should not 
be a reformer or try to force any ideas of his 
own upon other people. That is right. But it 
just occurs to me that while the city manager 
should not be a reformer, it becomes neces- 
sary very frequently for him to be more or 
less a Crusader, standing on the side of right 
and fair play and honesty in the community, 
and that gets back to a very fundamental 
proposition. That comes before practically all 
the city managers, I think. It has come to my 
attention in a number of different places. I 
had to be a reformer in the way of getting 
people to pay their taxes. That is not what 
Rigsby meant by being a reformer, but that 
is one thing that is in my judgment, perhaps 
necessary, for the city manager to take a dis- 
tinct stand and see that the laws are enforced, 
that taxes are collected and that the tax 


dodger does not escape. That was true here 
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in Dubuque, and it more true in Texas. I 
think that proposition is a live one in Okla- 
homa and in many other states, and that is 
the way it strikes me, that it is up to the city 
manager not to be a reformer, but more or 
less a Crusader on the side of right, and on 
the part of the community and other people. 
(Applause.) 

Chairman Rich: I think Mr. Carr means that 
the city manager should be a reformer by 
persuasion rather than force, if possible. 

Mr. Carr: Both, if necessary. (Laughter.) 


Chairman Rich: May we have some further 
discussion on this very complicated subject? 
I think Mr. Edy has a chapter in his Man- 
agerial Practice report which covers this sub- 
ject very well, and I would like to have Mr. 
Edy talk to us for about five minutes, if he 
will, along that line. 

Mr. Edy: On what particular subject? Just 
the subject of the paper? 


Chairman Rich: How a manager should be- 
have himself, I think would be a good thing. 
Advantages of Intimate Discussion of Problems 

Mr. Edy: I am sure I haven’t found out yet. 
I think one of the most interesting things 
about city management is that we can always 
learn today that we pulled a terrible boner 
yesterday, but one of the advantages, of 
course, is that we don’t have to pull the same 
boner today. I was very much impressed with 
Mr. Rigsby’s paper, and I have always been 
impressed with his attitude toward city gov- 
ernment. He is one of the men I enjoy contact 
with in these conventions. 


In that general line, let me say that one 
of the biggest things we get out of these meet- 
ings is the personal contact we make after 
the session when we can sit down on a lounge 
and talk intimately about our problems. I 
doubt very much if very many men open up 
their hearts in these meetings and talk about 
things they would like to have some help on. 

I was particularly interested in Mr. Rigsby’s 
discussion of the consideration under which a 
man should resign as city manager and just 
leave the council flat. Sometimes, of course, 
that is what somebody wants, and I have a 
feeling that we ought to be quite deliberate in 
arriving at a decision that the break has come 
and that we have to step out. I am thoroughly 
convinced there are times when that has to be 
reached, but I think we ought not decide im- 
mediately, on the spur of the moment, when 
we are all worked up, disappointed and 
chagrined because some plan or program or 
recommendation has not been accepted. I 
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think it is well always to put that decision 
off for a couple of days and perhaps talk with 
somebody about it before we really decide that 
for the good of city management and mainten- 
ance of our own integrity we have to step 
down and out. 

I have had a number of rather ticklish sit- 
uations in Berkeley. Not once can I say I 
have had any such situations as face a number 
of the managers from which they very profit- 
ably, I am sure, resigned, but if anybody 
thinks I have won all my arguments they are 
badly mistaken. I have sat in a council meet- 
ing and seen what I am still sure was a per- 
fectly legitimate policy wrecked by a mem- 
ber of the council who knew it was right and 
should have been for it. Not only wrecked, 
but with some considerable embarrassment to 
me. I have had appointments that I made 
threshed out in council in a way they never 
should have been, and have stood on the verge 
of having my own right under the charter to 
select whom I please annulled, at least tem- 
porarily. 

I think it is fundamental that a man is 
bound to have disappointment, his enthusiasm 
is almost certain to carry him to ends that 
perhaps he should not attend, and he has to 
have a level head and hold his temper and be 
ready to sit down and think about it before 
he resigns. 

On the other hand, I want to repeat that 
when the situation comes that is obvious to 
everybody and particularly to those people 
upon whom the city manager leans for advice 
and counsel, then there is only that to do. 

I have come strongly to believe that, and 
of course this is not original with me. Other 
men in the convention have said it, but it must 
be obvious to all of us that the biggest help a 
man can have in a community is the confidence 
and helpful co-operation of a handful of sub- 
stantial people. They have to be unselfishly 
interested in the government, and unselfishly 
interested in his own progress and success. In 
Berkeley perhaps there are a dozen such 
people to whom I can go at any moment and 
ask for their viewpoint on something that 
seems to be troubling me, and I do that with 
great frequency and it is particularly helpful. 


I enjoy these discussions of managerial tech- 
nique and practice perhaps more than any 
others because it seems to me that is particu- 
larly the city manager’s job. Most every de- 
partment of the city government that now ex- 
ists in our cities existed before we went there. 
Are we contributing anything to the essen- 


tiality of government in that community? 
What we have got to do is to acquire a knowl- 
edge of this thing Mr. Rigsby calls technique, 
acquire that knowledge and poise and enthus- 
iasm that will permit us to co-ordinate the 
work of all those other people who were there, ' 
many of them, before we came. 
Chairman Rich: Mr. Edy’s remarks certainly | 
are well taken. I have noticed on several oe- 
casions that people have been too hasty, and 
once or twice in my life have almost done it 
myself. Lots of times some of us who are in- 
clined to have a little Irish in us get angry 
too easily and on the spur of the moment 
would do things which we ought not to do and 
if we waited two or three days we would have 
an entirely different view of the matter. [| 
feel that in a lot of instances the city man- 
agers have felt that they had too much auth- } 
ority, or took too much authority. They 
wanted to impress the public that they were 
running the city, instead of the city council 
running it. That is a matter which I think all 
of us must guard against. The city manager 
is simply the hired man; he is responsible to 
the city commission, while the city commis- 
sion itself, or city council, is directly respons- 
ible to the people. If the manager does not 
do his duty he is not blamed particularly, but 








the public blames the city council. | 


Chairman Rich: Last year Dr. Hatton gave 
us a very delightful lecture on how to conduct | 
ourselves, and I think it did us a lot of good. | 
I wish you would come up and make part of 
that speech. 


Dr. Hatton: Mr. Chairman, I can say every- 
thing I care to say from here, and it will be 
short. Nothing gives me more hope of the 
future of this profession than to hear such 
papers presented as have been presented here 
this morning. 


I would have been in an embarrassing posi- 
tion to find nothing with which I can disagree, 
and when I find myself in that position I am 
unhappy indeed as you know. I thought Mr. 
Rigsby’s paper was quite a summing up of all 
the preaching I have been trying to do to this 
Association for the last ten years. That, to 
gether with the paper read by Mr. Scott, and‘ 
Mr. Edy’s comment, is sufficient. I don’t see | 
anything to be added. Personally, I should 
like to see those paper and Mr. Edy’s remarks | 
put together and edited and issued as a sort | 
of commentary upon the Managers’ Code of 
Ethics. That, I suppose, is the Bible of the | 
profession, and now we will issue a comment | 
ary. I repeat that the profession, obviously, 
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is on the right track, when there can be pre- 
sented to the membership with practically not 
the slightest indication of dissent the state- 
ments or principles that have been presented 
here this morning. More than that I do not 
care to say. (Applause.) 

Mr. D. L. Struthers, Gastonia, N. C.: Would 
it be out of place for one man to speak his 
public approval and appreciation of two such 
papers and the discussion as presented to this 
Association this morning? Personally I think 


they deserve a whole lot of praise and credit 
for what they have done. (Applause.) 

Chairman Rich: Mr. Struthers, I think you 
voice the sentiment of everybody here. It is 
a lot of work to get down and produce a line 
of thought that will crystallize into such a 
paper as Mr. Rigsby presented. I am sure we 
could all read that over several times occasion- 
ally and profit by it. 

. . The meeting adjourned at twelve-fifteen 
o’clock. . . 


WEDNESDAY NOON LUNCHEON 


September 14, 1927 


Meeting convened at 1:30 p.m. following the 
luncheon, Mr. Clarence E. Ridley of Syracuse, 
N. Y., presiding. 

Chairman Ridley: We are indeed fortunate to 
have for our luncheon speaker this noon a 
man recognized internationally on the subject 
of city planning and zoning. In addition to 
having been called on to assist in the zoning 
and planning of over 100 American cities was 
called by the French government after the war 
in replanning the devastated cities of France. 


He is a past president of the International 
City Planning Conference as well as the 
American City Planning Institute. He is at 
present president of the council of the Inter- 
national Federation of Town Planning and 
Housing. I take great pleasure in presenting 
Mr. George B. Ford, Vice President of the 
Technical Advisory Corporation of New York 
City, who will address us on the subject of 
Recent Developments in City Planning and 
Zoning. 


THE NEWER CITY PLANNING 


By George B. Ford, Technical Advisory Corporation, New York City 


What is the new city planning? Does it 
get results? Does it pay? 

Today there are nearly 450 American cities 
and towns, all with over 2,500 population, that 
have planning commissions. The number has 
increased particularly rapidly during the last 
year or so. Today there are over 600 cities 
and towns that have enacted zoning ordin- 
ances. This is a long step forward in city 
planning. There are already nearly 200 cities 
that have made comprehensive city plans and 
scores are at work upon them at the present 
time. From this mass of experience a newer 
and better method of city planning is being 
evolved. 

The marked increase of late in city planning 
is undoubtedly due to the fact that the ad- 
vantages have been so marked in the best- 
planned cities, such as Cincinnati, Memphis, 
Springfield, Mass., Flint, Milwaukee, Dayton, 
St. Louis, Buffalo, Norfolk and Chicago, that 
other cities are eager to enjoy the same ad- 
vantages. In those towns, as in many others, 
citizens can point to their city plan as a 
vital thing that is serving not only as a chart 
to steer by, but also as a constant inspira- 
tion to worth while accomplishment. Various 


cities today are ready to testify that the mak- 
ing of their comprehensive city plan was the 
most effective thing they ever did toward 
directing their growth and controlling their 
future. In other words, they are convinced 
that city planning pays for itself over and 
over again. 
What City Planning Is 


How does comprehensive city planning differ 
from what city officials have always been doing 
in taking care of their community’s growth? 

First of all a city plan does not duplicate 
the efforts of any city official, nor does it 
supersede them, but it does supplement 
them by bringing a new point of view and 
new approach to the direction and control 
of the city’s future. It is simply a broad 
application of that common sense in planning 
improvements which the city officials have 
been showing plus, first, wide experience in 
the solving of similar problems in a great 
variety of communities, large and small; plus, 
second, a scientifically worked-out vision of 
what the city should be like in the future; 
plus, third, the co-ordination of the whole plan 
with a long term budgeted program for its 
execution. 
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The city official normally works in the pres- 
ent, from day to day, looking only so far 
ahead as the limited time, snatched from his 
many prescribed duties, will permit. The city 
planner concentrates on the plan and from his 
experience with many other cities, tries first 
to determine what the city should be like 25 
years hence if it is to grow satisfactorily. He 
then works back from this practical ideal of 
the future city and determines just which of 
the public improvements should be under- 
taken each year over a period of years in 
order gradually to approach the ideal. Thus 
the city plan is the result of practical imag- 
ination, backed up by extensive experience 
with the growth of municipalities, all of its 
phases being properly correlated and woven 
into a comprehensive plan with a budgeted 
program. It is a _ scientific application of 
vision to the development of the city or town. 


The Larger Scope Of The Plan 


Nor does the modern city plan stop at the 
city limits. It stretches out into the sur- 
rounding territory economically tributary to 
the central city. Thus have grown up the 
great “regional plans” of Buffalo, New York, 
Milwaukee, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Nor- 
folk, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, 
Dayton and Washington, where the city’s 
framework of thoroughfares, parkways, parks 
and transportation lines has been extended 
throughout the environs of the city. The most 
recent development in this broader planning, 
as in the case of Trenton, N. J., or Chester, 
Pa., is the payment by the central city of the 
entire cost of making the regional plans, in 
view of the undoubted benefit that such a plan 
can bring to it. Regional planning is bring- 
ing about co-operation of a new sort between 
the central city and the outlying individual 
communities even to the extent of the form- 
ing of county associations or federations of 
municipalities for common planning such as 
that about Pittsburg, Buffalo, or Los Angeles, 
or, as in Westchester County, north of New 
York City. 


Annexation 


Regional planning is going still further in 
that it is helping to solve another serious 
problem that is vexing so many municipalities, 
the annexation of outlying areas. Dayton has 
recently pointed the way in this field by mak- 
ing, as a part of its city and regional plan, a 
thorough comparative and quantitative survey 
of the economic, social, financial and political 
assets and liabilities that would affect the 
problem of annexation or regional co-opera- 


tion for each of the forty-eight outlying unit 
areas that might be considered for annexation, 
This has resulted in the formulation of a 
definite program of annexation which is to 
extend over a considerable period of years, and 
which is now being carried out by the county 
commissioners in collaboration with the city. 
The Objectives Of City Planning 

What are the objectives of a city plan? What 
tests are applied to see whether it is worth 
while? The first should be, will it make the 
city safer and more healthful? The second, 
will it make the city more convenient, more 
economical in its functioning The third, will 
it make it more livable, more beautiful? If it 
is worth while the city will become a thor- 
oughly satisfactory place to live in, to work 
and play in. It will be self-respecting and hold 
up its head, because it is a place that every 
man, woman and child can be proud of and 
glory in; a place that everyone will justifiably 
boast about because he can back up his boast; 
a place so attractive that the passer-through 
and the visitor will also talk about it and wish 
to visit it again. There is nothing impractic- 
able about this ideal town. If a plan does not 
help the town arrive at it then there is some- 
thing wrong with the plan. 

The healthful town will have good sewer and 
water systems and adequate garbage and ref- 
use disposal; plenty of open spaces and breath- 
ing spots; parks, playgrounds, reservations 
and squares. It will have plenty of light and 
air about the buildings, thanks to good zoning 
and housing codes. The safe town will make 
its streets and sidewalks safe both for the 
automobilist and the pedestrian. Its fire sta- 
tions, hydrants and police stations will be well 
distributed, and it will have an adequate build- 
ing code. 

The convenient and economical town will 
have effective means of transportation includ- 
ing well located passenger and freight stations, 
wharves, trolley and bus lines. It will have a 
well worked-out system of thoroughfares radi- 
ating in all directions and cross-connecting to 
the outlying sections. Its residence districts 
will be protected against the invasion of busi- 
ness. All its subdivisions will be controlled so 
as to avoid later expense to the city for re- 
planning them. Its school, libraries, parks 
and playgrounds will be adequate and conveni- 
ent to all users. 

The livable and beautiful town will have well 
paved, tree bordered streets with constant var- 
iety in their width and character, with good 
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looking street lighting fixtures and other fit- 
tings, with poles and wires removed wherever 
praticable. The water-front will not be the 
town dump. Bridges will be objects of beauty, 
parks will be an improvement on nature, and 
subdivisions and public buildings will be a de- 
light to the eye. 


Town planning is good housekeeping on a 
larger scale. It means having a place for 
everything in its place—orderliness instead of 
disorder and confusion. There is no more ex- 
ecuse for a town being untidy than for a home 
to be so. 


The Newer Method in Planning 


1. The Planner’s Attack. In present day city 
planning the qualified planner first acquires a 
thorough, quantitative knowledge of the actual 
facts and conditions which affect the growth 
of a city and its region. Nothing is left to 
guess work. He then calls to his aid every 
ounce of imagination and inspiration of which 
he is possessed in order to envisage the ideal 
growth of that city. Then comes the acid test. 
Every phase of the city’s probable development 
is studied quantitatively and pitilessly. Com- 
putations are made of its growth and of the 
proper distribution of its services and utilities, 
how large each should be, and when each 
should should be installed to meet the city’s 
growth. The result of this application of the 
scientific test to the freely imagined ideal city 
of the future is a comprehensive plan and 
program in which is all the inspiration of the 
planner’s vision and yet from which has been 
eliminated all waste and non-essentials. 

2. The Preliminary Survey. The newer city 
planning starts by striving to get a clear, un- 
biased perspective of the whole problem of the 
city’s development. The first step is a sort 
of diagnosis, a taking account of stock, the 
making of what is called a preliminary or 
reconnaissance city planning survey. Obviously 
the more patients the city doctor has the better 
he can diagnose. The making of such a survey 
implies much concentrated, intensive study, 
the very thought of which has unfortunately 
often seemed too terrifying at the inception of 
most city plans. However, there is nothing so 
conducive to orderly thinking and to logical 
planning as taking the time and trouble at the 
start to get a clear picture of the whole situa- 
tion and the relations of all of the component 
parts. Such a survey serves to state exactly 
what the problems are and to lay down a 
definite program of work for their solution. 
It com-entrates the attention on the things 


which are vitally important and definitely 
eliminates all that are not essential to the 
problem. In other words, the specific program 
of study which results from such a survey 
avoids much of the waste of time and money 
which used to go into the study of non- essen- 
tials in earlier city planning work. Modern 
city planning must be practical and efficient. 
If it is not, it is not worthy of the name. 

Another advantage of the preliminary sur- 
vey is its educational and selling value. By 
its publication, with many accompanying maps, 
charts and phptographs, it shows the citizens 
concretely just what their planning problem 
is in all its phases, where the city stands rela- 
tively in each of these, how the making of a 
comprehensive plan is the only logica) way of 
arriving at a successful solution of the city’s 
problems of growth. In various cities, such 
as Worcester, Springfield, Dayton and Cin- 
cinnati, the preliminary survey so convinced 
the general public of the vital need of carrying 
through comprehensive planning that it has de- 
manded it forthwith. 

3. The Comprehensive City Plan. Popular 
Classification. The newer city planning report 
constantly reiterates the fact that the carry- 
ing out of the plan will not call for spending 
more money in any one year than the city 
would normally have spent and that the whole 
budget program for a period of years is worked 
out on this cardinal principle. The very latest 
reports go still further, as in the case of 
Chester, Pa., or Port Chester, N. Y. They con- 
centrate first on those matters which cost the 
taxpayer virtually nothing. Next they take up 
the things which would cost the city very 
little and finally they present the inevitable 
improvements which the city must finance in 
any case. Perhaps fourthly they add a few 
special improvements that would be most de- 
sirable whenever the city can see its way clear 
to undertake them. 

a. Class 1. Control of Development of Pri- 
vate Property. The comprehensive plan then 
discusses first, all phases of private develop- 
ment and its control by the city by means of 
ordinances or resolutions. Two-thirds to four- 
fifths of the land in most cities is private 
property. In fact, most of the growth of the 
city is directly due to private initiative and 
financing. Therefore, the control over private 
development which the city under its police 
power is entitled to exercise can mean every- 
thing in the well rounded development of the 
future city, a fact too often overlooked. Such 
control costs the city nothing except the 
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trifling expense of drafting the essential 
ordinances. 

b. Class 2. Controlling Public Use Properties 
and Utilities. In Class 2 come the public util- 
ities and the various public services run by 
private groups, such as the various means of 
transportation, commercialized recreation, 
country clubs, institutions and even cemeteries. 
These can either promote or cramp to an as- 
tonishing degree the growth of the city, and 
it is of utmost importance that their develop- 
ment be controlled in the community’s interest. 
This can be done with little cost to the city, 
if the city takes its own comprehensive far- 
seeing plan for growth to the private develop- 
ers and shows them how it is to their advan- 
tage as well as to the community’s to conform 
to the city’s plan. 

c. Class 3. Public Improvements. Then fin- 
ally there are public improvements which call 
for the expenditure of public funds, things 
which the city would have to pay for anyway, 
but which the city plan arranges in an orderly 
budgeted program of procedure. 


Such a classification and arrangement help 
both the city officials and the citizens to apply 
city planning by easy stages. Thus they can 
gradually appreciate more and more the real 
value of the city plan and its great possibilities 
for assuring order and economy. 


Methods of Control of Private Property 


1. By Zoning. In the control of private de- 
velopment the greatest service which the city 
plan renders the community is the assurance 
of orderly and appropriate growth in the char- 
acter and intensity of the use of property. 
This is largely what is popularly known as 
zoning. If done wisely and logically, there 
is probably no one thing that the city can do 
which will have as much effect in assuring a 
desirable future as zoning. Through zoning 
not only the community as a whole but each 
individual acquires a real protection against 
the harmful development of property. The ex- 
perience of the 600 zoned municipalities and 
the testimony of numerous realtors and others 
are evidence that zoning pays, both collectively 
and individually, so much so that throughout 
the country whenever a city has enjoyed zoning 
protection, it tends to demand more zoning, 
more stringent protection. Zoning satisfies 
pre-eminently all three tests of good planning, 
since, if properly done, it is highly conducive 
to health and safety, it certainly adds to con- 
venience and efficiency and it is bound to add 
to the livableness and even to the beauty of 
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the community. It is natural that zoning 
should so often have been the first phase of 
city planning undertaken, because it makes 
a big showing for very little cost. 

2. By Fire Limits and Building Codes. Next 
to zoning comes the establishment of fire 
limits, that is, the creation of districts within 
which all future buildings must be of fireproof 
or fire-resisting construction. Then a building 
code should be adopted to assure safety from 
fire and poor construction. Obviously these 
things go hand in hand with zoning and should 
harmonize with it. A great many hundreds 
of cities and towns have such limits and codes, 
which are constantly being extended or made 
more stringent as experience proves their 


efficacy. 
3. By Housing and Health Ordinances. Also 
hand in hand with zoning go the various 


ordinances and codes controlling tenement 
houses, health, sanitation and smoke. No city 
can be truly healthful, or even safe to live in, 
unless it has adequate laws of this type. The 
majority of cities do have health and sanitary 
codes, but relatively few broadly control hous- 
ing, even though proper housing is funda- 
mental to health. If there is any one fact that 
has been strikingly brought out in the recent 
investigations and hearings of the New York 
Tenement House Law Revision Commission, 
it is that tenement house laws are vitally 
essential in any city or town and that control 
over light, air, privacy and fire protection 
should not be confined to tenement houses 
but extended drastically to all types of living 
quarters. All dwellings should be protected 
against the stupid offenses against health, 
safety and privacy which many house owners 
make frequently, if unwittingly. In any case, 
health and safety ordinances assure a pro- 
tection out of all proportion to any cost they 
may be to the organized community. 


4. By Bill-board and Sign Restriction. Ad- 
vertising signs and bill-boards have come most 
notably under public control within the last 
year or two, especially in Massachusetts, where 
the state highway commission backed by the 


legislature, has gone a long way toward rend-' 


ering its highways both safe and attractive. 
It is a precedent that is certain to be followed 
over the country. Again, there are various 
communities which, within the last few years, 
by changing the character of their principal 
business streets, have been transformed from 
a slipshod, disorderly, small town into a digni- 
fied, clean-cut, little city. Their simple ex- 
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pedient cost the city nothing. They refused 
to allow advertising signs and all other un- 
warranted encroachments to project over the 
sidewalk. It is astonishing what an enormous 
difference this most obvious remedy can make. 

5. By Control of Subdivision Platting. Fin- 
ally, there are the subdivision plats, the accre- 
tions by which the city and its region grow. 
Until lately most cities have had little, if any, 
control over these plats where the whims and 
eaprices of individual subdividers have run riot 
over the map, and have resulted in a labyrinth 
of narrow streets, impossible grades, absence 
of connections between streets in surrounding 
plats, lots too often too small or badly 
shaped, all of which is a distinct handi- 
cap to the municipality. Communities in the 
United States spend an annual total of millions 
of dollars in rectifying these mistakes of hap- 
hazard street layout, most of which could have 
been avoided entirely if the city had compelled 
each subdivider in the first place to conform 
to a comprehensive city plan and standards. 
Of the various state laws giving cities control 
over such plats, the recent laws of New York 
State are by far the most striking, for they 
give local planning boards drastic control over 
subdivision layouts and new building within 
the bed of mapped streets. However, these 
laws, like most others of the sort, declare that 
a municipality must first make a city plan and, 
in particular, locate and determine the eventual 
size of all radial and cross-connecting thor- 
oughfares which it will need for many years 
to come. In other words, it is impossible to 
make the control of subdivision platting mean 
very much until’a city has worked out a 
skeleton thoroughfare system to which each 
individual plat can be made to conform. When 
such a plan does exist, however, each sub- 
divider, as he develops his own plat, will donate 
to the city any portions of the proposed thor- 
oughfares that happen to lie within his plat. 
By this process in one year Los Angeles, city 
and county, received as a gift from over a 
thousand subdividers about 125 miles of the 
city’s proposed thoroughfare system all in 
streets 100 or more feet in width. 


In general, controlling private development 
is the most profitable thing that a municipality 
can do, but, of course, there is great danger 
of overdoing it and it is the easiest thing in 
the world for officials to become dictatorial 
and autocratic. If however the officials stick 
to the principle that all control must be of 
vital benefit to the whole community and must 


work the least possible hardship to individuals 
there is little danger of the city’s action being 
set aside by the courts. 


Methods of Control of Public Use Properties 
And Utilities 

1. By Railroad Control. The second field of 
action of cities and towns is the control of 
public utilities and services and the public use 
of property, in the community’s best interest. 
This again can be of great advantage to the 
public at little, if any, cost to the taxpayers. 
Railroad grade crossings with their accidents 
and delays, net-works of railroad lines criss- 
crossing through the city, badly located pas- 
senger or freight stations, freight congestion 
in the heart of the city due to the lack of by- 
passes; all present serious problems in many 
cities. Various American cities, that have dis- 
cussed their railroad problems with the rail- 
roads for many years without getting any- 
where, have recently studied the railroad sit- 
uation comprehensively as a part of the city 
plan and, as in Louisville, Cincinnati, Dayton, 
Memphis and Elmira, have succeeded in solv- 
ing it in a way satisfactory to all. Further- 
more the work is going ahead with a relatively 
small part of the total cost falling on the tax- 
payer, and, in each case it is felt that the broad 
gauge approach of the city plan was what 
finally got results. 

2. By Transit Control. Transit problems 
have been worrying cities for many years. 
Again, in the same way, cities like Worcester, 
Springfield, Memphis, Dayton and Pittsburgh, 
have at length worked out a satisfactory so- 
lution of their trolley and bus problems as a 
part of their general city plan and at strikingly 
small expense to the city in each case. The 
city’s own scientifically worked out plan con- 
vinced both the public and the utility company 
by its inevitable logic. 

3. By Water-front Control. When it comes 
to the commercial use of the water-front, cities 
are now controlling private development by 
zoning, fire limits, and other code limitations 
and also by providing special access and ser- 
vices wherever the city plan shows that such 
development is desirable. Thus entirely apart 
from any public ownership of the water-front, 
the city is effectively directing commercial 
water-front development in places like St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, Toledo, Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Buffalo and Boston, as a part of the city plan. 

4. By Locating Aviation Landing Fields. 
Aviation is now with us as something active 
and as a growing concern to the city plan. A 
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large proportion of the airfields of the future 
will be privately owned. The location, size, 
access and layout of these fields will be of 
great importance to the community. It is 
highly desirable now to determine and feature 
the best airfield sites before it is too late. 
They will be absorbed and built up for other 
uses unless earmarked early. Such sites have 
been earmarked in various city and regional 
plans, such as those for Norfolk, Trenton, Buf- 
falo, and Dayton. 

5. By Commercial Recreation Control. Com- 
mercial recreation is an important and rapidly 
growing factor in almost every community. 
The larger tracts for recreational use, such 
as amusement parks, ball parks and race 
tracks present serious problems of location, 
size and access. If wrongly located they can 
be a distinct detriment to the community by 
harming their surroundings or by blocking 
logical growth. That is why in all recent com- 
prehensive city plans their location is being 
effectively controlled by zoning and the deter- 
mination in the city plan of sites best suited 
to such uses. Cleveland has some of the best 
examples of the right way to do it. 

6. By Sports Club Control. Golf links, polo 
fields, athletic fields and yacht landings all 
present similar problems of location, size and 
access. They again are being controlled in 
recent comprehensive plans by zoning and 
otherwise. 

7. By Institution and Cemetery Control. 
Welfare and penal institutions and cemeteries 
under private ownership often block the logical 
growth of cities by being wrongly located and 
thereby presenting a distinct barrier over which 
the city cannot jump. Recent city planning 
is devoting a great deal of attention to all 
such barriers to growth, and is effectively 
controlling the future location or extension of 
large privately owned tracts which might tend, 
sooner or later, to block the effective develop- 
ment of the city. This, again, is of great im- 
portance to the city and always such control 
costs the city relatively little. 


8. By Public Utility Control. The same 
thing is true to a great degree of the control 
which the city exercises over the corporations 
which furnish electric light and power, gas, 
steam, telephone and telegraph service. In 
many cities today the location of the plants 
and yards of the various utility companies is 
being effectively controlled by zoning and 
otherwise as a part of the city plan. The 
burial of wires or their removal to the rear 


fence line has become a much appreciated part 
of the city plan. 

In general, the city’s control over the private 
development of public use properties is of the 
greatest importance to the community and if 
the city planning goes no further than to lay 
out a comprehensive chart by which to steer 
the development of such it has already paid 
for itself many times over in the orderly and 
economic growth which it can assure the 
community. 

Methods of Planning Public Improvements 

1. Traffic Control. Finally there remain the 
various public improvements that the taxpayer 
must pay for, for just about so much has to 
be done each year in every community to take 
care of growth, or even of the wear and tear, 
Street paving wears out and must be relaid, 
Traffic gets too heavy for the narrow thorough- 
fares and people complain of accidents and 
delays. The new part of the town that is de- 
veloping so rapidly is accessible only by a 
roundabout route. About the least expensive 
thing that a city can do is to control traffic, 
but here again many communities have run 
wild in their enthusiasm and have spent thou- 
sands of dollars for traffic lights and beacons 
on streets where most of the time there is 
only a scattered traffic. In various cities such 
as Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Springfield 
or Los Angeles a scientifically worked out 
scheme for the handling of traffic as an in- 
tegral part of the city planning program 
serves to postpone for a number of years 
costly street or roadway widenings or the 
cutting through of new streets. In the same 
way in various cities nowadays, such as St. 
Louis and Cincinnati, paving programs are be- 
ing linked up with city planning programs so 
that paving will follow the order of urgency 
of development of thoroughfares as calculated 
in the planning study. 


2. Thoroughfare Systems. Several hundred 
cities and towns have worked out thorough- 
fare and major street plans extending well out 
beyond the city limits. They range from the 
broad concentrated super-highway plans of De- 
troit and Providence to the more spread out 
plans of Norfolk, Memphis, Cincinnati, Minne- 
apolis, Dayton, Detroit, Springfield, Buffalo, 
Worcester, Los Angeles or Trenton. However, 
in every case future growth has been discounted 
and the distribution, location, size and date of 
improvement of the thoroughfares systems 
have been carefully calculated in the same way 
as are sewer systems and water systems. 
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In most of these plans enough width has 
been allowed to provide for trees and grass 
strips, which mean so much to comfort and 
enjoyment and yet which cost so little. More 
than that, every effort has been made, as was 
so strikingly the case in the reconstruction of 
Rheims in France, to preserve intact the older 
streets, especially those with any charm and 
to avoid the expense street widening whenever 
it might be cheaper to cut through a new re- 
lieving thoroughfare. This is particularly true 
where the new street can cut through the 
middle of deep blocks thereby creating new 
frontages, and these new assessable propor- 
ties often pay the cost of the improvement. 
In fact, it has become a test of good up-to-date 
city planning, to see whether a proposed public 
improvement can be made to pay for itself by 
the increased property values which it creates. 
It is surprising how often the application can 
be made to pay for itself by the increased 
property values which it creates. It is sur- 
prising how often the application of ingenuity 
in planning will eventually discover a solution 
that will pay for itself. A particularly strik- 
ing example of this is being worked out at the 
present time in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. There 
a citizen has straightened out the New York- 
Albany Post Road which used to turn sharply 
in the center of the city, by cutting through 
the middle of two very deep blocks. He has 
retained all the new frontages for the quarter 
of a mile on each side of this re-alignment and 
is developing it as one harmonious architec- 
tural scheme. He has thereby created a new 
business center for the city out of whole cloth 
and is creating the highest land values of the 
city in what a few years ago were deep, use- 
less back yards. 

The town of Montclair, N. J., has recently 
carried through an effective scheme for con- 
trolling its future streets. This popular resi- 
dential suburb of New York was all laid out 
except for an area of some 500 acres in one 
corner occupied by some 50 or 60 separate 
properties including a large golf course. On 
a large map showing all of the property lines, 
existing streets and topography the city laid 
out an ideal scheme of future thoroughfares, 
parkways, parks and minor streets. A great 
deal of study was devoted to locating the 
various streets so that they would not only 
serve the community to the best advantage but 
also each individual property owner. It was 
arranged so that each tract could be developed 
separately by the owner and so that it would be 


of distinct advantage to him to conform to the 
town plan. Then, as a result of a series of con- 
ferences between the town and the property own- 
ers all agreed to conform to the town plan. What 
is more, a number of property owners have since 
come to the town board and thanked it for 
giving them a scheme for the layout of their 
property which they admitted was much more 
advantageous than anything which they had 
thought of themselves. Again and again it 
happens that a town plan, if properly worked 
out, can often save the individual from 
himself and actually give him a greater return 
on the development of his property than he 
would have had if he had been left entirely to 
his own initiative. 

8. Public Waterway Development. The 
public development of commercial waterways 
has been going on apace of late and, thanks 
to the activity of the Secretary of Commerce, 
is bound to have a big development in the 
future. Cities, like Baltimore and Houston, 
are today putting into effect outstanding 
waterway projects that are bound to mean a 
great deal to the future of the city. In Albany, 
N. Y., and Richmond, Va., by taking thought 
these inland cities are turning themselves vir- 
tually into seaports and they did it by first 
making exhaustive economic and engineering 
survey, wherein they determined in detail just 
what the effect of their ports would be on 
the future community. In each case they 
presented so convincing a case to the govern- 
ment that it has proceeded to collaborate 
in the improvement. 


4. Water and Sewer Systems. The municipal 
development of water supply, freshet control 
and sewer systems is also greatly helped by 
the city plan for within the last few years city 
engineers and commissioners of public works 
have often testified to the fact that the exist- 
ence of a city plan, including zoning, makes 
it possible for them to calculate sewer and 
water systems far more effectively and often 
at a real saving to the community in the 
lesser allowances that have to be made for 
unforeseen contingencies and the more exact 
estimates of run off and water consumption. 

5. Reservations for Public Uses. Reserva- 
tions for water supply, sewage disposal, gar- 
bage and refuse disposal, town forests or 
municipal aviation fields are one and all parts 
of the modern city and regional plan. Experi- 
ence is proving that the more comprehensive 
data and forecasts of the future which the 
newer method of city planning assures serves 
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to check the recommendations of special out- 
side studies on these matters and often to 
suggest real improvement in the communities 
protection. 


6. Parks, Playgrounds and Parkways. What 
is true of reservations also is true of parks, 
playgrounds and parkways. By the older 
method parks and parkways were laid out by 
and for themselves. The newer way is to cal- 
culate scientifically their location, size and 
date of undertaking all as a part of the city 
plan so that they will permanently and effec- 
tively serve residential districts instead of be- 
ing buried in business or industrial districts, 
and so that the-greatest amount of assets will 
accrue to the community from increased prop- 
erty value created by the improvements them- 
selves. The United States is studded with 
beautiful examples of such systems. Some of 
the most outstanding recent examples are the 
Westchester County, N. Y., park and parkway 
system, which is costing nearly $55,000,000, 
but which is adding many times that amount 
to the assessed valuation of the county, and 
the park systems of Cleveland, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, Cincinnati, Denver, Worcester, 
Boston, Buffalo and Greensboro, N. C. One of 
the most interesting phases of recent park 
development is the effect which a comprehen- 
sive park and parkway system in a city plan 
can have on the public, when proper publicity 
is given to the plan. For example, in Spring- 
field, Mass., the park and parkway phase of 
the city plan has so fired the enthusiasm of 
a number of the owners of the land which lies 
within the proposed park and parkway system 
that they have offered to give, or bequeath, 
the desired land to the city and as a result 
the city is actually acquiring a large part of 
its proposed system for nothing. 

7. Reserving Public Properties in Subdivisions. 
However, what is more interesting still is the 
fact that the more canny of the speculative 
real estate subdividers are beginning to realize 
that the provision of public parks and building 
sites within their larger subdivisions actually 
pays. The other day in Englewood, N. J., one 
of the most successful of the New York real 
estate developers, a man who is famous for 
driving a good bargain, presented the town 
board with his layout for one hundred acres. 
The town authorities at an evening conference 
proceeded to show him how, from the stand- 
point of their town plan, they needed a park 
and a playground and a school site and a fire 
station within his property. By 2:30 in the 


morning he finally agreed to give gratis to 
the town eight central acres of land for these 
public purposes and, in addition, to sell no 
lot less than 60 feet wide and to create. no 
street less than 60 feet wide, and then in his 
full page advertisement, which appeared in the 
newspapers shortly afterward, he proclaimed, 
as one of his best selling points, that this 
land had been donated to the town. If this 
could be made to appeal, as a good business 
proposition, to such a wary developer, there 
can be no question that in the majority of 
cases a similar donation would be profitable 
to the subdivider as well as of untold advan- 
tage to the residents. 

8. Schools. In locating schools the city plan 
is proving of inestimable value. A mayor of 
Springfield, Mass., made the statement publicly 
that the city plan had saved the city nearly 
$100,000 on the purchase of one school site, 
An excellent school board had taken an option 
on a site for an important school and from all 
the data a school board could be expected to 
have they had chosen their site most wisely. 
However, the city planning calculations as to 
location and size of lot and as to date of under- 
taking, all looking well into the future, showed 
that the site chosen would eventually be at 
the junction of two important thoroughfares, 
carrying transit lines and in the heart of a 
future business center. The city planning 
board found a larger and permanently useful 
site nearby, just off the eventual thorough- 
fare and in the heart of a permanent resi- 
dence district at enough saving to pay the 
entire cost of the city plan several times over. 
It is true that in most of the cities where 
modern comprehensive city plans have been 
made the school boards have found it decidedly 
to their advantage to co-operate with the plan- 
ning board in following a co-operative program 
for determining the location, size, time and 
date of undertaking of school site and building 
improvements. 

9. Fire Stations. The same is equally true 
of fire stations, so that fire commissioners are 
likewise finding it to their advantage to work 
with the city in developing their 
programs of expansion. 

10. Public Markets. 
there is a demand for public markets, whole- 
sale or retail, or both, the city plan is able to 
be of real service. Perhaps the most striking 
example of this is what is happening today in 
Washington, D. C., where the old wholesale 
center in the triangle between 
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Pennsylvania Avenue and the Mall is being dis- 
placed by a great group of federal buildings. 
A searching economic survey was made of all 
the factors affecting the handling, consumption 
sources and routes of food stuffs in and around 
the city, together with a thorough study of 
the trends of growth of all sorts as affected 
by the city plan. The result is the layout of 
a model wholesale and retail market center 
combined with an industrial business, and 
residential development in the one location, 
near the Union Station, that will best meet 
the future needs of the city. The new north 
and south wholesale food terminals in Boston 
and the new central public retail market in 
Norfolk, Va., are probably the most outstand- 
ing recent examples of their respective classes. 

11. Public Architecture in the Mass. The 
country has been blessed of late years with a 
number of examples of attractive and often 
beautiful public buildings, of which we have 
every reason to be proud, but unfortunately 
most of these buildings are isolated and so set 
that they rarely create the effect that they 
should. By contrast the civic groups in Cleve- 
land, Denver, Springfield, San Francisco and 
the very recent one in Winnetka are most im- 
pressive. One has only to see such groups 
as these to realize how public and semi-public 
buildings can gain by proper grouping, for 
unquestionably the combined effect of such 2 
group is far more striking than even the sum 
of the separate effects of isolated buildings 
no matter how good the latter may be in 
themselves. A civic group, such as those 
planned for Cincinnati, St. Louis, Dayton, Chi- 
cago, Buffalo, Worcester, Minneapolis, Spring- 
field, Milwaukee or Norfolk does not mean the 
expenditure of more money than the city would 
have spent on the individual buildings, but it 
does mean the application of forethought and 
imagination to the location and design of public 
buildings and a firm adherence to the plan. 
One of the most inspiring examples of such 
grouping is seen in the new parkway of Phila- 
delphia from the City Hall to the new Art 
Museum, but the great outstanding example 
that comes first to the mind is that of Wash- 
ington, which we all love to visit because the 
sheer beauty of its buildings and its plan so 
thrills us. 


12. Private Architecture in the Mass. Nor 
need this attractiveness of appearance be con- 
fined to public buildings. Whole streets can 
be made harmonious and interesting by proper 
planning and by giving thought to preserving 


interesting silhouettes and sky-lines and harm- 
onious form and color in the buildings. In 
many European cities that we enjoy so much 
visiting these principles have been carried to 
their logical conclusion. The appearance of 
the whole city is controlled to keep it harmon- 
ious and attractive throughout and the people 
are convinced that it pays; that it actually 
brings paying visitors in large numbers and 
induces many discriminating people to settle 
there. Most fortunately the idea, which was 
prevalent only a short time ago among Amer- 
ican city officials and business men, that city 
planning was merely city “prettifying” has 
passed and today the sensible citizen is de- 
manding that his city or town be made attrac- 
tive as well as healthful, safe and efficient. 
The interesting part of it is, he is finding that 
beauty is mostly a matter of good taste and 
imagination and to his surprise it doesn’t 
actually cost any more than commonplaceness 
and ugliness. Surely there can be no question 
that a beautiful city is far more of an inpira- 
tion to its citizens than a plain city. It is 
hard to keep up one’s enthusiasm for a com- 
monplace and rubber-stamped community, but 
when a good city plan has conserved and de- 
veloped the unique personality of a city and 
glorified it with beautiful buildings and set- 
tings, it is bound to serve as the rallying point 
for civic pride and civic spirit. 

At least twenty cities in the United States, 
including the largest, have found that the best 
way to assure civic beauty is to create art 
juries or art commissions of especially quali- 
fied men which must pass upon the design and 
appearance of all public buildings and struc- 
tures to determine whether they are artistic- 
ally appropriate or not. The results show that 
the art jury principle cannot be commended too 
highly. In fact, it has been carried of late into 
many subdivisions, the most notable being 
Palos Verdes in California where such a jury 
must pass on every structure erected in the 
community. 

Paying For the City Plan 

However, the great question is how is the 
carrying out of this city plan going to be paid 
for? Many contemplating city planning have 
been frightened into inaction by the hugh bond 
issues that have resulted from city planning in 
some few cities. Frankly, the large all inclusive 
city planning bond issue is justified in only 
two cases; first, where a city is so far behind 
in its public improvements through long years 
of parsimony or neglect that it has to pay for 
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its dereliction and make up for its deficiencies 
even to bring the city up to normal. The other 
case is where a city is so lethargic or so un- 
stable, so lacking in continuity of policy that 
the only way it can get public improvements 
across and the only way it can be at all sure 
of their being carried through to completion 
is to put on a great “hurrah-boys” campaign 
and jam the big program through while the 
excitement is at white heat. However, in the 
normal city more reasonable methods are un- 
questionably more practical and effective and 
the present-day science of city planning is 
showing in an illuminating way what those 
methods are. — 
The Long Term Budgeted Program 

The new method of executing the city plan 
consists primarily in a long term budgeted 
program, such as was originated in East Or- 
ange about six years ago and is being carried 
into effect today successfully by such cities 
as Detroit, White Plains, Cincinnati and Tren- 
ton. In each case all of the individual recom- 
mendations of the complete city plan have been 
arranged in the order of their relative urgency 
and so distributed year by year that the 
amount which the city has to expend in any 
given year will not make the city exceed its 
borrowing capacity or a normal tax rate. The 
result should be that at the end of a period 
of 10, 15 or 25 years, as the case may be, the 
plan would have been entirely carried out. 
The city would have kept up with its growth 
in a most effective manner and grown in an 
orderly way without any abnormal strain on 
the treasury or on the taxpayer. In Cincinnati 
and Detroit they are reviewing the long term 
budgeted program each year in view of pos- 
sible changing conditions and making minor 
adjustments while preserving the continuity 
of the general program. In this budgeted pro- 
gram thorough allowance has been made in 
the computations for the maximum local asess- 
ments of benefits consistent with the public 
good and even for the occasional use of excess 
condemnation which has been employed of 
late so successfully in Rochester, N. Y. 

Cincinnati has pioneered in going one step 
further for there the whole comprehensive 
city plan with all its recommendations has 
been officially adopted by the city. Nor can 
there be any departure from it except with 
the approval of the non-partisan city planning 
commission and a two-thirds vote of the city 
council after public hearing. This gives the 
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plan a continuity and stability that is of the 
greatest value. 
The Modern City Plan Saves Money 
At a first glance the city officials might 
hastily conclude that such a program would 


mean the expenditure of a lot of money anda , 


marked increase in the tax rate. The contrary 
is true. If the city plan is properly made and 
budgeted, its execution does not mean any 
increase whatsoever over the amount which the 
town would normally have to spend to take 
care of its growth. There is no city or town 
that does not have to spend a certain amount 
each year to satisfy the inevitable need for 
improvements. The modern city planning 
method with its budgeted program of improve- 
ments differs from the old hand-to-mouth 
method that most cities have followed in the 


past, in that every permanent or temporary : 


improvement which the city undertakes fits 
into its logical place in the orderly sequence 
of a far-seeing program. It is unfortunately 
true that many of the older city plans were 
often unnecessarily wasteful in their recom- 
mendations. In the earlier stages of city plan- 
ning many public improvements were proposed 
which the recent method of engineering checks 
and co-ordinated budgeted program would 
have shown to be impracticable. Unfortun- 
ately this wastefulness in the past has led 


some city officials to look upon all city planning | 


with suspicion as just one more scheme for 
running the city into debt. City planning as 


it is practiced today does not merit this sus- | 


picion. Beginning some six years ago with 
the budgeted plans of East Orange, N. J, 
and Springfield, Mass., city planning has today 
become almost reduced to a mathematical basis 
and absolutely to a business basis. 
The Newer City Plan Is Alive 

Assuredly the newer city planning is alive 
and vital. It is good business. It gets results. 
It assures continuity. It is an application to 
city development of the same common sense 
principles that the good business man applies 
to his own affairs. 

In addition the best comprehensive city plans 


are characterized by; first, a background of ° 


wide and varied experience with all planning 
problems; second, an extension of the scope of 
the study to include all of the surrounding 
territory beyond the city limits that normally 
affects or is affected by the city; third, an 
exhaustive collection and analysis of all essen- 
tial contributory facts; fourth, a thorough pre- 
liminary survey or diagnosis of the whole 
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problem in all its relations; fifth, the formula- 
tion of a specific program of study from which 
all non-essentials are eliminated; sixth, the ap- 
plication of all of the imagination and inspira- 
tion of which the trained planner is capable 
to the creation of the ideal city of the future; 
seventh, giving the acid test which checks 
quantitatively and mathematically each sug- 
gested improvement to determine if it is actu- 
ally needed, if it satisfies the objective of city 
planning and if it would pay in the new values 
it would create; eighth, the weaving together 
of all proposals that stand the test into one 
comprehensive and properly correlated city 
and regional plan; ninth, the preparation of a 
long-term budgeted program for the logical 
execution of the plan in a way that will bring 
no undue burden on the taxpayer at any time; 
tenth, shifting the burden as far as is prac- 
ticable on to the public by police force regula- 
tions, by local assessment or by persuasion 
backed by convincing plans; eleventh, the of- 
ficial adoption of the plan by the city author- 
itives; twelfth, co-operation with other city and 
regional authorities and with interested citi- 
zen bodies. 

Such a method of controlling the future is 
merely the logical extension to the city’s de- 
velopment of the practical foresight shown by 
the telephone companies or by any successful 
industrialist or even as shown by the city it- 
self in making sewers or water plans. In each 
case they plan ahead because it pays and be- 
cause it is found to be most wasteful not to 
forestall haphazard growth. In fact, there is 
probably no one thing that city or town auth- 
orities can do today that will have more effect 
on the future of the community than making 
and carrying out a comprehensive city and 
regional plan and long-term program. 

Chairman Ridley: Mr. Ford, I could not 
more emphatically express to you how deeply 
grateful we are than the acclaim that has 
just been given you. There will be but a 
short discussion of this paper and we will 
adjourn then and go out to the wide, open 
spaces we have heard about, for the remainder 
of the afternoon. 

We are fortunate in having one so capable as 
City Manager R. W. B. Hart of Lynchburg, 
Virginia, who will give a short discussion of 
the paper to which we have listened. 

Discussion By Mr. Hart 

Mr. R. W. B. Hart, Lynckburg, Va.: Mr. 
Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I am sure 
you will all agree that very little, if anything, 


can be added to such an excellent discussion 
of this subject. City planning as a co-ordina- 
tion of comprehensive programs for the ad- 
vancement and the betterment of facilities for 
every municipal and public activity has cer- 
tainly been capably presented and developed. 

It would be presuming for me as a layman, 
both upon the occasion and upon your time to 
attempt any theoretical discussion of this sub- 
ject and worse than useless, because Mr. Ford 
has defined city planning. He has told its 
objectives, which are health, safety, conveni- 
ence, economy or efficiency, agreeableness and 
beauty. He has expanded upon these and has 
shown that in all respects city planning is good 
business. The problem is: how are we to apply 
these objectives to our citizens and our towns? 
How are we to keep ourselves from growing 
like Topsy? How are we to make of our cities, 
as far as we can, better places in which to 
live and work and serve? 

On one occasion a noted hunter was taking 
an expedition into a foreign country. At the 
last moment his wife decided she would accom- 
pany him and take her mother along. After 
making all the preparations, setting up their 
camp, they went on a reconnaissance tour one 
morning, when this gentleman heard very loud 
screams down in the woods. He ran down 
there as fast as he could and was astounded 
to see his mother-in-law confronted by a tre- 
mendous lion with a shaggy mane. His wife 
was wringing her hands. She said, “Quick, 
what are you going to do?” 

He stood still and looked. “Aren’t you going 
to do something?” 

He said, “What can I do? That darn fool 
lion got himself into that fix and he will have 
to get himself out the best way he can.” 
( Laughter.) 

City Planning And Zoning Are Preventive 

Measures 

Now our cities and towns have gotten them- 
selves into certain fixes and it is up to us to 
get out of them. There are two methods 
probably, we might say, a remedy and a pre- 
vention. Henry Ford says that if a train runs 
along a track and has a wreck it does not do 
any good to fill the hospitals and the repair 
shop. What we need to do is to fix that track. 
That is the remedy. Now the prevention is 
probably still more important and it is to pre- 
vention largely that city planning and zoning 
addresses itself. Perhaps most of the cities 
and towns represented here are already en- 
gaged in city planning and zoning to some ex- 
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tent. If we are, improvement is possible. If 
we are not, we should at once. It is true that 
all beginnings are difficult, that inertia is a 
great force to overcome. But delay is costly, 
and delay is costing many cities and towns 
today much money and much discomfort. City 
planning opens broad vistas along lanes of 
accomplishment, and no extraordinary expense 
is occasioned by this, as Mr. Ford stated. We 
ean carry on our program in an orderly fash- 
ion with the same outlay that would other- 
wise be provided. We must look to a study of 
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the problem, of the best solution and of the 
reasons. We must look in many directions, as 
Mr. Ford said. 
“The Grecians did honor old August Price 
Because he had a thousand eyes 


But much more praise to him is due 
Who looks a thousand ways with two.” 


(Applause.) 

Chairman Ridley: That is an excellent brief 
summary of the discussion which can fittingly 
go into this excellent subject. 

. . » The meeting adjourned at two p.m... 


WEDNESDAY EVENING SESSION 
September 14, 1927 


The meeting convened at eight-thirty p. m., 
President Locke Presiding. 

President Locke: Ladies and Members of the 
Association and Guests: I believe you will all 
agree from your experience that the business 
man, the executive, is perhaps the most inter- 
ested person in the success and welfare of the 
city manager movement. You will find that 
in the inception of the movement business men 
get together and discuss the advisability of 
applying business principles to public business. 
And it certainly is a great pleasure tonight 
to have with us a business man. You know 
this gentleman who is to speak was very for- 
tunate in his parentage. They were people 
of vision. I can readily see that, because when 
I picked up the notice of this program I no- 
ticed Mr. John D., and I just wondered when 
that name was given to him if they had the 
vision of oil. 


It gives me a great deal of pleasure, I assure 
you all, to present Mr. John D. Clark, member 
of the board of directors of the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana, President of the Midwest 
Refining Company, one of the largest refining 
companies in the northwest portion of the 
United States, supplying a great deal of the 
petroleum products used throughout the United 
States and Canada. He was born in Colorado, 
That is his native state, has lived in Wyoming 
most of his life, is a Virginian by inheritance, 
his parents having come from Virginia, is a 
graduate of the University of Nebraska and 
of Columbia University, receiving his law de- 
gree from the latter university, a lawyer by 
early profession and now a man of varied and 
wide business experience. He will deliver an 
address on City Management and Industry. 


CITY MANAGEMENT AND INDUSTRY 
a 
By John D. Clark, President of The Midwest Refining Co., Denver, Colorado 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I left 
my mountain home last Wednesday and figured 
rapidly that I would return on the morning of 
the sixteenth, which would be after the last 
day of the open season on straw hats. I looked 
my annual hat over and decided it was dirty 
enough and the season was late enough for me 
to leave it at home. During the last four or 
five days in Indiana and Omaha and in Chi- 
cago, now in Dubuque, I have hour by hour 
approached the state where I have felt more 
heartfeltedly than ever the situation of the 
gentleman who was imported to make the spec- 
ial address at the banquet given by a city 
which I shall not name, which was celebrating 


the completion of a great dam. They were 
so enthused over the prospective changes in 
community life which this dam would bring 
about that they were starting a slogan, “Oh, 
the beautiful city by the dam.” He had spent 
a hot, intolerable night in the Pullman car to 
travel to the town and found there the heat 
wave at its very peak. He was conducted by 
the enterprising president of the Chamber of 
Commerce on a tour of the city, which ended 
in the blast furnaces. Then he was encased in 
dinner clothes and sat through a long program 
until nature had reached its limit, just as he 
was introduced. As the slogan was pronounced, 
and he was called upon to respond to that 
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toast, nature overcame the inhibitions of civ- 
ilization, broke through the preparation which 
he had so earnestly made, and he arose and 
said, Oh beautiful, oh city, oh damn!” 

My condition has been pleasantly amelior- 
ated, however, by the location of the speaker’s 
table, by the fan given me, and by the pro- 
hibition placed on dinner clothes, which seems 
to apply to everyone except the president. My 
own discomfort now, ladies and gentlemen, is 
that having Mr. Locke on my right, Mr. Stutz 
across the table and then on my left Dr. Hat- 
ton, I have had occasion to try out upon them 
different portions of my remarks to you and I 
don’t know just how I am going to get through 
with them unless it is arranged in advance by 
some of these gentlemen, and particularly Dr. 
Hatton, that they be given a certain time when 
I conclude for rebuttal. It is particularly 
interesting to have Dr. Hatton here, because 
what.I am going to talk about to you is 
largely an elementary course in kindergarten 
economics, which you will promptly identify as 
that, which from a theoretical standpoint, I 
know, is absolutely out of place with any group 
of alert intelligent city officials, whether city 
managers or councilmen or mayors or acting in 
any other function which requires them to 
think about city management. But theory falls 
down in actual practice, because if this simple 
economic story is kindergarten stuff, if it can 
be easily understood by the immature child, 
why is it that in actual life we do not find city 
officials acting upon these simple premises? 

It is a very high honor to be called upon to 
make a serious address to the men who are in 
the forefront of one of the great important 
movements of the age, such as this movement 
to bring experts into the city government. 
And I have appreciated it by giving more 
thought to what I shall say to you tonight 
than I believe the business man ordinarily 
gives in his topic when he is called upon to 
make a dinner address. In doing this I have 
assumed, and very obviously with complete, 
safety, that it would not be love’s labor lost 
on account of the condition and the conduct 
of men attending the dinner. That has never 
heretofore been my experience in connection 
with banquets and I don’t know whether the 
impeccable conduct of the ladies and gentlemen 
here tonight is due to the fact that the men 
are all city officials and feel the inhibitions 
upon individual conduct which their oaths of 
office may impose upon them or whether we 


are so remote from the Canadian border that 
it is difficult to get it. 
Modern City Based On Industry 

The story I want to tell you tonight starts 
with the building of a city. Many men have 
tried to create cities and few have succeeded. 
But let us arrogate that power to ourselves 
and build a new wide-awake community. How 
shall we start in? Shall we construct the 
hundreds of homes and put in the streets and 
parks and the schools and churches and es- 
tablish the symphony orchestra, open up the 
offices and the stores, build a moving picture 
theatre and then populate this town When we 
have concluded that process, we have no motive 
power. There is no life blood circulating 
through this new community. It cannot func- 
tion. So let us start from another direction. 
Let us first construct a factory, say a factory 
that will manufacture hairpins—that wouldn’t 
do because that would be in the hands of a 
receiver before it started—a factory to manu- 
facture combs with such a business in sight 
that it employs a thousand American workmen 
on the American wage scale. Immediately we 
have a community of that thousand, but how 
many more do we have. In these days when 
our emotions and our habits and our traffic and 
every activity of life are platted by statisti- 
cians, I have no doubt someone has accurately 
determined just how many people find their 
support in the unit of the productive payroll. 
But I never saw that kind of a statistical 
spasm, so I cannot tell you what the experts 
say the number of people this town built 
around this factory will contain. So let us 
try to figure it out for ourselves. 

We start with a thousand families, and then 
there are all the grocers and butchers, the 
schools, the professional offices, the fire de- 
partments, the city officials, the street cleaners, 
the carpenters, the shoemakers, all of the aux- 
iliaries of life which are necessary to furnish 
supplies and entertainment for these thousand 
families, and each of which in turn creates 
a broad demand for the same type of facility 
and supply, and so inter-act upon each other 
that it is entirely reasonble to say that the 
thousand families directly dependent upon this 
factory are equalled by a like thousand fam- 
ilies who find their indirect sustenance from 
the same source. 

“And so it may not be an exaggeration to 
say that for every single unit of a productive 
payroll a community finds ten residents. In 
one of our towns where we have a large re- 
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finery, that is about the way it works out. So 
we have created here a city of ten thousand 
people on a single payroll of a thousand people, 
bringing new money into the community by 
the simple process of creating more commo- 
dities than those who produce them require 
for their own consumption and sending those 
surplus commodities into the commerce of the 
world. 
City An Admirable Institution 

And is that city a worth-while institution? 
That seems to be a foolish question to ask a 
group of men whose very lives are wrapped 
up with the ‘development of the cities. And 
yet it is a question that has been asked and 
is agitated frequently, because there are those 
who depreciate the city, who look askance upon 
this marvelous growth of urban Americans, 
which is one of the significant features of the 
growth of the American civilization in the past 
quarter century. 

Some are in love with the mathematical 
formula of Malthus, and look with dread to 
that future day when an over-populated world 
will starve to death. How is it possible for 
any intelligent man whose eyes are awake to 
the accomplishments of modern industry and 
to the things which have been done for the 
human race by the application of brains to 
human problems to think that process has 
stopped at the city limits, when he knows 
that same inventive ability of the modern man 
has pervaded the agricultural field just as well 
as it has revolutionized the industrial field, to 
the end that the production of agricultural 
products per agricultural working unit has 
kept easy pace with the greater demand for 
those products. ~ 

And even if it were possible that at some 
future time this inventive ability, the appli- 
cation of this machine method to agriculture, 
should not match the demand for agricultural 
products, even if it were not true that the 
chemist is simply lying back waiting for the 
time when he shall be called upon to supple- 
ment to an infinite degree, if necessary, the 
shortage in ordinary food supplies, why today, 
when we know that agricultural development 
is producing food products in such great vol- 
ume that the farmers are not securing proper 
returns for their work, object to those of the 
farm whose ambitions or hopes or desires are 
centered around urban activity and go into the 
city? . 

The great significant growth of America to- 
day is not agricultural development, but indus- 


trial development. A hundred years ago when 
the machine age started it brought in its 
trail just as terrible horror to the working 
classes as existed in feudal times, because no 
advance in the consumptive power of the na- 
tion accompanied the enormous advance which 
machines made possible in the productive 
power of the single worker, and the tales of 
those factory towns of England in that first 
machine period of a century ago are as terrible 
as any stories of human disaster which have 
been written. 

But today all has changed, and it has 
changed because the consumptive capacity of 
our people has been built up step by step until 
it equals at all times the productive ability of 
our factories, and that is the significant fea- 
ture of American life from the standpoint of 
foreign observers who come over here to see 
why it is that America is rich and great and 
prosperous. Why have we no poor classes? 
Why are luxuries enjoyed by everyone when 
the same tling does not happen in Europe, 
where brains are as alert, where inventive 
genius is working as successfully and where 
the people are just as aggressive? 

It is only in the industrial centers, which 
means the cities, that those young men and 
women of the countryside who are not needed 
for rural employment can find their place in 
that great program of American production 
and of American consumption which when put 
together are making our nation so pre-eminent 
among all the countries of the world. And so 
we should have very little patience with those 
who protest against people leaving the farm, 
where for the present they are not needed, 
in order to enter the cities where they can find 
a place in this great program. And if Malthus 
is ever found to be correct it will be in such 
a remote future that it would be foolish for us 
today to make programs based upon that 
contingency. 

Distinction Between the Ancient and the 

Modern City 

And then, of course, there is a feeling with 
some of our people that the city is in itself 
somewhat evil, and there again we have a 
right to take a positive position. That senti- 
ment, I suppose, is historical. Its background 
is in those ancient days when the city was 
somewhat of a parasite, when in order to main- 
tain the glory and splendor and public works 
the great central cities had to levy tribute upon 
the only producing factors within their reach, 
because it is orly from production that any 
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income ever comes. And the only producing 
factor in those days was the farm. Industry 
did not exist as such, and the city did live by 
oppressing the farm, and that reached a point 
where many a nation ultimately crashed, be- 
cause the farm would no longer support the 
city. But that is changed today. Our Amer- 
ican city carries itself. Our villages and rural 
communities, of course, are dependent upon 
the farmers, because their whole function is 
that of social centers and supply centers for 
the farm; they are literally a part of the farm 
life. But our industrial cities pay their own 
way, because they have been turned into great 
industrial producing machines which create 
the surplus of commodities out of which it is 
possible for the state, the municipality, to take 
a portion for its own advantage and for its 
own development. 

I think the American city may well hold 
up its head among all of the institutions of 
man. One who travels around the country as 
much as my duties call me to do cannot but 
be impressed with the extent to which the 
American city has been developed within the 
last few years. Wherever you go you are 
taken by proud citizens for rides through the 
beautiful residence districts, as you ladies and 
gentlemen were escorted this forenoon. I 
have seen only one city in America, which, of 
course, I dare not name, where they have not 
been able to point out to me wonderful resi- 
dences, beautiful parks, fine schools, which 
fifty years ago would have been a sensation in 
the largest city of the land. 

The American city offers more than that. 
It offers every inducement to intellectual im- 
provement through its colleges and its librar- 
ies. It offers full play for aesthetic develop- 
ment through its concerts and its art museums. 
It is the active center for spiritual life in its 
great churches. In every branch of life I 
think that we may claim for the American 
city that it is playing a worthy, complete 
part, and that it need not yield an iota to the 
agrarian districts for its propriety of life and 
for its respect to the welfare of its citizens. 

Claims Of Industry On the City 

Now if this American city is thus worthy 
and has been created in the somewhat idealistic 
fashion I have suggested in my illustration of 
building a new city, certainly industry has a 
right to ask much of city managers, and I 
must leave it with you whether my illustration 
is entirely fanciful. Being idealistic and 
simple, it matches no one community, but the 


essential basis of urban development in Amer- 
ica is precisely what I have indicated. 

Some of you come from cities that profess 
to be marvelous places to live comfortably, but 
I believe if I took a vote of all the city man- 
agers of Florida and of California, I would not 
find one who would be content to rest his claim 
of leadership for his city upon the ground that 
it had a wonderful climate and was a wonder- 
ful place in which to live. There is not one 
of you who is not eager and earnest in search- 
ing any opportunity to secure the further de- 
velopment of your community, not by adver- 
tising its climate and bringing in retired men 
and women who contribute nothing in the way 
of active life to your growth but by bringing 
in industry, industries which create those pay- 
rolls out of which all the indirect auxiliaries 
of our modern life must find their income. 

I am not going to tell you what industry 
asks of the city government. In that respect, 
at least, the business men who are your consti- 
tuents are fully articulate and frequently and 
forcefully tell you what they do want. I merely 
wish to point out how industry as a whole has 
a right to ask of you any reasonable, proper 
action which will redound to the benefit of in- 
dustry itself. And when they come to you 
with requests, do not feel that they are intrud- 
ing in official matters, or censor them because 
they appear to be selfish, because I feel most 
earnestly, ladies and gentlemen, that the fore- 
most duty of the business executive is to make 
his enterprise successful. Before he can en- 
gage in economic or civic enterprises of other 
types, he has to make his own enterprise pay, 
because you don’t pay pay-rolls out of bank- 
rupt factories. You don’t build new additions 
to plants out of red figures in a profit and loss 
statement. You don’t enlarge the number of 
men you employ by falling down in your busi- 
ness efforts in the current year. The business 
man’s first duty is to those who are dependent 
upon his enterprise for their livelihood. His 
firt duty is to make his enterprise successful, 
if there is any way he can do it with honorable 
means, and the city ought to be interested in 
successful enterprises and not in lame ducks. 

City Manager and Civic Leadership 

The part the city manager can play in an- 
other aspect of industry, however, is very im- 
portant. Industry owes something to the city, 
and although all of the cities of the country 
are dependent more or less upon the payroll 
of productive enterprises the benefits of those 
payrolls are not always evenly distributed. 
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We know of many towns where apparently 
the business men do not respond to the civic 
call, and then we see in the adjoining town 
where everything is wide awake and public 
enterprises are numerous, aggressive, and suc- 
cessful. The business men seem to respond to 
every call. Certainly the city has a right to 
look to the industry within its borders for full 
support of any sensible plan for civic develop- 
ment and improvement which meets the wishes 
of the people as a whole, not merely a matter 
of paying their taxes, not merely a matter of 
obeying the written ordinances. There is a 
lot of difference between passive concurrence 
in city affairs and the active promotion of 
those projects which will cause the city to 
grow and make the city a finer place for the 
industrial employees to live. 

Who is to take the lead in securing these 
fine programs? It should come from the exec- 
utive head of the city, where the city operates 
under such a plan as you gentlemen are inter- 
ested in, that leadership should come from the 
city maanger. Business men know the value 
of leadership. They look for leadership in 
civic affairs and if the city manager takes 
that leadership he will gain for himself the 
prestige which will make his general adminis- 
trative operations easier and more successful. 
If he does not take the leadership, the com- 
munity will look to another to do so and the 
city manager will fade out of the picture, and 
with him will fade his system of government. 


Now I was going to compliment myself that 
not having been able to get here early enough 
to attend your business sessions I didn’t know 
what problems were particularly engaging 
your attention and, therefore, wouldn’t be in- 
spired, as all one-time lawyers are, to go ahead 
and settle them for you. But I seem to have 
found here, too, a matter which you are also 
undertaking to discuss. I feel that leadership 
in civic affairs ought to come from the city 
officials, and the city manager, where that style 
of government prevails, ought to be the leader. 
You, no doubt, have frequently thought of the 
similarity in many respects of your position to 
that of a school superintendent. In a large 
city he has very little educational authority or 
function but he has vast administrative respon- 
sibility. He also is selected on the basis: of 
apparent ability and skill and training by an 
elective group of citizens who themselves have 
no administrative function. If he is content 
to perform his duties conscientiously and effi- 
ciently, always under the supervision of his 
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board, and never to make himself a figure 
standing out in the minds of the citizens, 
sooner or later he will accumulate a sufficient 
number of enmities and troubles, so that he 
will either lose his self-respect or lose his job, 
because the administrative board after about 
so much fighting, will always give in in a 
case where a man of that type is concerned 
and will make him the sacrifice which will earn 
them peace. 

But if he makes himself the active leader 
of the educational system, if he carries his 
system, his proposals, his programs to the 
people themselves, if he makes the people know 
him and see him as the executive head of the 
school system, then if he is worthy he will have 
behind him the support of a sufficient body of 
the most influential citizens so that the sacri- 
fices will not include his name when they are 
in order. 

I feel the same way about the city manager. 
If you try to be meticulous in your attitude 
with respect to the authority and jurisdiction 
of whatever body it is that apparently has 
the executive responsibility in your town of 
adopting programs (such as a council or what- 
ever it may be in your respective cities), if 
you don’t make yourselves the leader of the 
community, most of you will find that in the 
course of time all of these enmities which a 
man can always find build up against him will 
ultimately force you out. 

I suppose this would be playing politics, and 
if this organization lives long enough (perhaps 
it already has) you will establish some code 
of ethics which will prohibit the playing of 
politics, but, as I told these gentlemen around 
me this evening, I think a good politician is 
an admirable citizen, and I think a city man- 
ager, to be successful, should be a good poli- 
tician, and if he can make himself such a figure 
in his community that the people look to him 
for leadership he is going to find his adminis- 
trative duties easier and will find it possible 
to carry out his constructive program. 

Business Men Search for Leadership 

The business man looks for leadership in 
civic affairs, because he knows the importance 
of leadership in every activity, and that is the 
reason the strong mayor type of municipal 
government so appeals to a lot of business 
men. I don’t know what the experts have 
figured out on the standing on points of the 
various types of government that municipali- 
ties have and have proposed for them. Perhaps 
the city manager type ranks away above the 
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rest. I never saw the record sheets. Perhaps 
the decision is that the type of man will control 
the value of the government. I can remember 
when the commision form of government was 
the panacea for all municipal ills, guaranteed 
to give to city good government and cheap 
government and effective government. And 
when I was called upon to draft a law for 
that type of municipal government I looked 
earnestly into the statutes of others states, 
studied the experiences of other cities in order 
to find that guarantee written out in words 
that could be cashed in on, but I never found it. 
And I don’t believe you can pick any type of 
government and disconnect it from the men 
who are going to function under it and write 
an absolutely clear bill of health or an outright 
condemnation of that type. 


But the strong mayor type of government 
does have a big appeal to the business man and 
for the simple reason that it involves an as- 
sured leadership. We have a predilection in 
this country for voting for our own public of- 
ficials. We have a feeling that complete and 
full and valuable liberty includes the right to 
make mistakes, and we certainly like to keep 
the right to vote against the public officials 
who fail to fire some officious cop whom we 
didn’t think treated our wife right. But all 
of these reasons are emotional. They don’t 
appeal to business men. When you get down 
to business, there is a practical appeal in the 
insistence of many that the strong mayor type 
of municipal government by involving direct 
leadership and assured leadership has it on 
the city manager type. That leadership must 
exist, because when the man is elected he must 
have a solid, substantial group of citizens be- 
hind him, or he couldn’t have been elected. 

Now the city manager may easily meet that 
one strong argument of his strongest com- 
petitor, the strongest competitor of his system, 
by himself setting out to become the leader in 
his community and to make himself the strong- 
est figure in civic affairs. If you do that, I 
think that your method of government will dis- 
place every other type, for in every other re- 
spect the sensibleness of your plan appeals to 
business men, and business men have a lot 
more votes than have the experts. 


Now part of this leadership should be lead- 
ing industry in the support of constructive 
programs for city development. If we are 
proud of our cities, it is because we think 
they contribute greatly to modern life, to the 
happiness and contentment and safety of the 


people who live in our towns, and that today 
means much more than it did fifty years ago. 
We look upon all the problems of health and 
sanitation and of education and those simple 
matters of enjoyment and entertainment which 
must be worthy, because the entire race is al- 
ways searching for them for their loved ones, 
as proper functions for the city, because they 
cannot well be performed by individuals or by 
voluntary organizations. And industrial as- 
sistance has to be given to these programs or 
they fail, because no program beyond the very 
simplest type of civic administration can ever 
be successful unless it has the support of the 
business men of the industries as well as of 
the citizens generally. You cannot force these 
refinements of municipal life upon an unwilling 
people. You have to educate them and lead 
them and then you have to call upon the 
industries to assist and sustain them. 


I believe that if the city manager or city 
executive, whatever he may be called, will make 
himself a leader in that type of a program 
he will find that the industrial leaders of his 
community will respond willingly to anything 
which seems like a constructive program, 
and that we will improve our American cities 
continually so that we may easily claim for 
them that there we find the highest type of 
American citizenship. There we find the most 
contented American citizens and there we find 
the greatest contributions to American pros- 
perity. 

I thank you very much for this attention. 
(Applause.) 

President Locke: Mr. Clark, I wish on behalf 
of the Association to express our deepest ap- 
preciation for the most excellent address you 
have given; showing a very comprehensive 
study of the question that you have presented. 


I think the ideals which Mr. Clark suggested 
and the facts that he has presented give us 
food for thought. Some of us might stand 
up here and say we are not politicians, that 
we don’t believe in politics (but it all depends 
upon what you mean by politics). If it means 
a matter of policy, I will say there is no man- 
ager but who is a politician. If he is not poli- 
tician in that sense of the word, he is not a 
manager. So I think you will find that is 
true in business as well as in professional 
life. 


The meeting adjourned at nine- 
fifteen p. m. 


ADJOURNMENT 
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GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday Morning, September 15, 1927 


The meeting convened at nine-ten a. m., 
President Locke presiding. 

President Locke: Gentlemen, we have some 
good news for you this morning. We have 
touched on the subject that we were going 
forward, not backward. We have a report 
from Dearborn, Michigan. Mr. Erley will re- 
port on what happened in Dearborn, Michigan. 

Dearborn, Michigan, Adopts Manager Plan 


Mr. Robert H. Erley (Dearborn, Michigan): 
This election took place Tuesday. It was one 
of the heaviest elections we have had, and the 
election that converted the city from a village 
to a city, adopted a new city charter and 
elected new city officials. The commission 
charter was rather on the city manager form. 
After thrashing it out for practically three 
months, the last minute they decided to make 
a city manager charter out of it. The reason 
they did that was probably due to public senti- 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


ment. The old village charter contained the 
city manager form but no such individual had 
ever been appointed. They operated under a 
commission form. The real fight did not seem 
to be over the charter. It seemed to be over 
the city officials. The charter really slipped 
in as a side issue. That is due probably some- 
what to the design of the commission. The 
population there is about 8,000. Last month 
the excitement ran pretty high. They started 
to get in registrations. There were probably 
3,500 or 4,000 registered. That is a high per- 
centage of the population. They usually had 
a vote of about twenty-five to twenty per cent 
of the registered votes. The election ran over 
3,000. I believe it was 3,200. It shows that 
it pays to start a little rumpus. The public 
gets interested, and will have the benefit of it. 


The meeting resolved itself into two 
round tables 


ADMINISTRATION 


Thursday Morning, September 15, 1927 


The meeting was called to order at nine- 
fifteen by Mr. E. E. McAdams, City Manager, 
Waco, Texas, presiding as chairman. 

Chairman McAdams: This morning we have 


the chief of the fire department of Dubuque, 
Chief Joseph W. Fisher, who has a paper on 
Fire Department Administration. We will 
now hear from the chief. (Applause.) 


FIRE DEPARTMENT ADMINISTRATION 
By Joe W. Fisher, Chief, Dubuque, Iowa Fire Department 


About three weeks ago Executive Secretary 
Stutz wrote and asked me if I would prepare 
a paper on Fire Administration to be read at 
your Convention. I am going to touch the high 
spots on the real inside work of the fire de- 
partment. i 

I came to Dubuque six years ago at the re- 
quest of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers and on my arrival in Dubuque, City 
Manager Carr informed me that he wanted the 
fire department put on an efficient basis; then 
he said, “Can you do it?” “I can,” I said. 
I did and today Dubuque has one of the finest 
departments of its size anywhere in the coun- 
try. 

We have some fine apparatus and one of 
the finest personnels of any fire department 
in the United States, but we lack certain fin- 
ishing touches to make us the department we 
should be, but I am sure the city council and 
city manager will come through on that. 

To explain my ideas I would like to anaylze 
the business of the fire department as I see 


it, “First, Men; Second, Training; 
Housing Conditions and Salary.” 

The first thing necessary is to see that the 
department has a first class personnel, that 
the men selected to work in the department 
have the makings of high class men able to 
take orders, obey them and willing to learn. 

In fire departments in most of our cities 
the men are selected through civil service and 
I am a firm believer in examinations for promo- 
tions, but such examinations should be con- 
ducted by officers of the fire department and 
not by civilians. The chief must look to his 
officers for results because the men working 
under them reflect in a large measure their 
general character and characteristics and aside 
from his ability to pass a promotional test, a 
man must have some qualifications for leader- 
ship to make a good officer. 

Fire Fighting a Profession 

In the old days a man could get him- 
self on the department through pull or get to 
be an officer through his pull, then pass as a 
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hero by doing a lot of yelling in front of a 
burning building while the real firemen are in- 
side putting out the fire, those days are gone 
forever; fire fighting has become a highly 
trained profession calling for highly trained 
men possessed of active minds and bodies 
and officers who can lead their men in and 
tell them what to do. 


Gentlemen, these days and times it takes 
more than a blue shirt to make a fireman, as 
I said before, up to a few years back it was 
easy to join the fire department. In those 
days the candidate was assigned as a substi- 
tute in a regular man’s place, or he would 
fill the place of some one that was sick or 
disabled and as soon as a vacancy occurred 
he would be placed on regular and a fireman’s 
badge pinned on him, then he was a fireman, 
but he knew nothing about fires, fire preven- 
tion. It was the theory that the captain of 
the company which he was assigned to would 
instruct him and that the older men would 
help him. Maybe they did and maybe they 
didn’t, but the times have changed and so it 
is with fire fighting, it has become a science. 

The old system of assigning a man to a 
station without first being initiated into the 
hazardous and highly skiliful game of fire 
fighting was wrong. 


Advantage Of Standard Drills 

I will try to explain why it is wrong; take 
the green recruit who has just reported to the 
commanding officer of a station; if the captain 
or lieutenant in charge knew his business and 
if he had the knack of teaching others what he 
already knew, or if he had the kindness and 
patience that a trained officer should have, then 
the candidate was fortunate. But suppose that 
officer had forgotten what he knew through 
lack of actual experience? In those days there 
were no periodical examinations of men or 
officers to see if they kept in condition, or in- 
formed on the latest developments in fire fight- 
ing. The officer could not teach what he had 
already forgotten, or perhaps never knew and 
then again we will suppose the captain and 
lieutenant were good teachers and taught their 
man and the man was transferred to another 
station under a new captain who had a differ- 
ent way of doing things. 

Under the old system one man might learn 
six or seven ways of doing the same thing, so 
one can readily see the advantage to be gained 
by standard drills. It prepares the new man to 
fill in any vacancy that may occur in the 
department. 


But now we have the department drill school, 
no chances are taken, here every candidate be- 
fore being assigned to a station as a regular 
man must undergo rigid training for ninety 
days; if the recruit shows up weak he is taken 
out of training for a few days rest, then he 
sees the older men in action, which is enough to 
show him that it takes a real man to make a 
fireman and gradualy his courage comes back, 
or he is done. 

Under the standard system of drills the can- 
didate is stripped of the fear of the civilian 
and the timidity of the novice; he is taught 
how take hold of the ladder and he becomes 
sure of his footing and positive in his every act. 

He is taught everything a fireman should 
know, when to do things, why to them and how 
to do them; the theory is explained and then 
the practice performed. He memorizes the act 
and then gets his hands and feet to do it. The 
work is complete and merciless. The candidate 
is run up the fire escape to the fourth floor and 
then run down only to be run up again in 
another position; he is taught how to strap a 
line of hose fast to a fire escape, how to take a 
ladder to the floor above or to the roof and 
when an axe is best in raising floor or opening 
a roof; in other words, he is taught a thousand 
and one things and everyone important that a 
captain or lieutenant might forget in breaking 
in a green man at company quarters. 

Nothing is spared the candidate in his train- 
ing period; he is taught how to rescue others; 
he is taught how to save himself and the lives 
of his fellow firemen. He must learn the de- 
partment regulations. His training is thorough 
and at the end of the ninety days he is a real 
fireman. He is trained down physically and 
built up mentally with an understanding of the 
duties he will be called upon to perform. He 
stands equipped to respond to any emergency. 
This training of raw material is of course the 
chief object of the school. 

But there are two other important functions 
which the school renders the department. It is 
all very well to instruct the new men, but what 
about him after he leaves the school and how 
about the man who joined the department be- 
fore the school began, who had to learn it bit 
by bit the best he could. With the strict in- 
junction that every man in the department must 
be thoroughly familiar with every phase of fire 
fighting, every so often the men as individuals 
and in companies report and go through the 
exercises of the school before the watchful eye 
of our drill master, Captain Ryan, a very 
competent officer. 
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But now do not understand me to say and 
mean that a school will turn out a finished fire 
fighter, this is wrong, but a man must have the 
actual experience on the fire ground connected 
with the school work to make him a finished 
product; so thanks to the drill school of today. 

Inspections For Fire Hazards 

I also would like to mention at this time the 
importance of inspections made by fire depart- 
ments. To my way of thinking this brand of 
service has more to do with reducing the fire 
loss than any other means, “Fight the fire 
before it starts.” I believe every fire depart- 
ment should maintain an inspection bureau 
with the drill school. 

In conclusion it must be remembered that a 
department, likewise a city, is no greater than 
its men. Therefore, the greatest function of 
a good city manager as mentioned before is to 
select a first class chief and good men to 
support him if he expects to give his city and 
its taxpayers an efficient administration, which 
in financial terminology means “A _ dollar’s 
worth of service for a dollar in pay.” 

I firmly believe that every city manager 
should secure for the members of the fire de- 
partment a fair and adequate salary, to provide 
good working hours and housing conditions 
and to be just and firm in dealing with all 
department matters pertaining to the men, but 
to demand in return first class service. 

Chairman McAdams: Mr. Earl C. Elliott, 
vice president of the Federal Water Corpora- 
tion, New York City, formerly city manager 
of -Wichita, Kan., was to discuss this paper, 
and in his absence we will have to depend more 
or less upon a general discussion. 

However, last night I asked Mr. Adam John- 
son of Austin, Texas, to look over the chief’s 
paper and lead off the discussion. Mr. Johnson 
has not undertaken to give a thorough and 
complete discussion on this subject, but there 
might be some questions and he might be able 
to open up the subject for a general discussion. 
I will call on Mr. Johnson. 


Mr. Johnson: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: 
I came up here to listen and not be heard. I 
ran into Mr. McAdams last night and he told 
me he wanted me to say something with refer- 
ence to this subject. 

Fire Department Administration In Austin 

As we all know, the foundation of any of 
our departments, fire department and all the 
rest, is personnel, but I think when we select 
men it is up to us to train them. That is our 
idea about the thing. In our fire department 
we think we have a real good school. We have 
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a regular curriculum and require the men to 
respond to this. They have certain hours when 
they must be out of bed, they must clean their 
equipment. We have regular inspection of 
equipment, and we require them to know every 
street and where the fire plugs are, and they 
stand examination on these. 

We have a picture machine in connection 
with the school that we think has been a 
wonderful help, in that we take pictures of 
different hazards and put them on the screen 
and discuss how we would fight that fire, or 
if a fire would break out in a certain section 
how we are going to put it out. 

A fireman is required to know every base- 
ment in the fire district. The turnover in our 
department has been very slight. Our salaries 
are not as good as they might be; however, we 
have them on a sliding scale basis. We start 
a new man at $105 and every man we hire in 
any department is on probation not for thirty, 
or sixty, or ninety days, but as long as he 
stays there. If he doesn’t function, out he 
goes. We give him every chance. We don’t 
have the civil service, and personally I would 
not want it. But that is the way we handle 
our men. I would rather handle it that way 
than under civil service. You get results if 
you adopt that system. We have approxi- 
mately sixty men; they are on thirty-six hours 
and off twenty-four. We do not have the 
double platoon system. I would favor that, 
however, but our men are happy in their 
work. I have never seen any indication to 
the contrary, the way we work them. 

I want to emphasize what the gentleman 
said with reference to fire prevention. Down 
in our state we have an insurance commission, 
state department, and they require a fire mar- 
shal and an inspector to be in a town five hours 
after a fire. If we don’t put them on, they 
penalize us. We have a fire marshal and an 
inspector in every place of business at least 
once a week, and we send out suggestions for 
fire prevention in our water and light bills, 
which reach practically every citizen in Austin. 
We get them all that way. We have found it 
a wonderful help. 


The thing we want to do is try to keep 
people from getting sick in our health depart- 
ment and in our fire department we want to 
try to keep from having fires. We want to 
know how to fire them if we have one, but the 
best way is to keep from having them. We 
keep right after that department. 
us reports, and we are located right there at 
the seat of government where we are under the 
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supervision of the fire commission. We are 
putting more thought and time on that one 
department than anything else. 

Making Promotions Out Of the Ranks 

About three or four months after I went in 
my fire chief died. He had been in service 
about twenty years. I will tell you a little 
circumstance of how I selected my fire chief. 
Naturally I had a lot of applications. The 
morning we buried the fire chief my assistant 
came to me and said,-“Mr. Johnson, I know 
that some of my friends are going to come to 
you and ask you to appoint me fire chief. It 
wouldn’t be fair to you if I were to tell you 
that I could fill it. I can’t.” 

This man had been in service about twelve 
years. 

I said, “You show me something, you have 
a good honest heart, anyway. You have said 
something very few men would say. I don’t 
know whether you would make a fire chief or 
not.” We can handle the clerical end of it and 
all they have to keep up under our system is 
the statistical report. I put him on as assist- 
ant fire chief. I worked him about four months 
that way, and I think he is one of the best fire 
chiefs in the country. 

We undertake in all departments to make 
our promotions out of our own ranks. I have 
two of my best firemen on there that I took 
away from the street department. They were 
doing good work, and I had two vacancies and 
filled them that way. Every opportunity that 
comes to us we investigate as thoroughly as 
we can, and we make a record. We investigate 
how they pay their bills, and we require that 
of our men all the way up. They must pay 
their bills. I mean by that they must do the 
right thing. Sometimes a man gets involved 
and cannot pay all, but he can satisfy his 
creditors about ninety-nine times out of 100 if 
he is the right sort of a fellow, but we won’t 
keep them if they continue to beat their 
accounts. 

I think the personnel of the fire department 
ought to be the same type of men as the per- 
sonnel of the police department. That is the 
department that gives me more trouble than 
anything else. The turnover is heavy, and it 
is hard to get the right sort of men. A fireman 
has practically to be the same type as a police- 
man, a man with a clear head, a good thinker, 
courageous, and in good physical condition. 
He has to be kept so; he must be in good phys- 
ical condition before he goes on our force. 
As I said in the beginning, it is up to us to 


try to educate these men. We may ruin good 


men. You take the policeman as the chief 
said, and put a badge on him and give him a 
club and expect him to make a policeman 
downtown on his beat. He doesn’t know any- 
thing about it. We are undertaking to put the 
same school in our police department as in our 
fire department. (Applause.) 

Transferring Between Fire and Police Depts. 

Mr. Bennett (Bluefield, West Virginia): Mr. 
Johnson said something about advancing men 
in his rank from one department to another. 
Do you permit transfers from your fire depart- 
ment and police department, and vice versa, 
upon application? 

Mr. Johnson: No, sir. Not by application. I 
have made that sort of transfer. I have had 
that sort of application but I didn’t make it. 

Mr. Bennett: Are your salaries the same? 

Mr. Johnson: No, sir. We start the firemen 
at $105.00 with an increase of ten per cent 
for three years, with a maximum of $132.50. 
We pay our captain $148, the chief $210, and 
the assistant chief, $158.00. 

Mr. Bennett: Our police department start at 
$130, and the fire department at $120. At the 
end of the first year the police department 
draw $150; at the end of two years the fire- 
men draw $150. We have applications con- 
tinualy from the fire department for the police 
department, particularly on account of salary, 
but we don’t permit it. 

Mr. Johnson: In our police department we 
start our men at $100. They furnish their uni- 
forms. You can imagine the trouble we have 
in getting men, but we are going to change 
that. 

Mr. Bennett: As an argument for that, you 
have an opportunity to look a man over if he 
has been in the fire department for two or 
three years. It gives you an opportunity some- 
times to pick very good men. 

Mr. Johnson: But you are borrowing from 
Peter to pay Paul when you are doing that; 
you are improving one department at the ex- 
pense of another. 

Mr. Bennett: We find it easier to train fire- 
men than policemen. 

Mr. Johnson: I believe it is. 

Mr. Bennett: Mr. Chairman, if anybody else 
does that transferring I would like to know 
what system they use. 

Chairman McAdams: What is your objec- 
tion? 


Mr. Bennett: It interrupts the morale of 
your whole force. 

Chairman McAdams: Would you put them 
on an equal salary basis? 
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Mr. Bennett: Yes. Because policemen in our 
city work on eight hour shifts, and firemen 
on twenty-four with five days a month off. 
If they were on an equal salary basis you 
would still have a fireman wanting to go on 
the police department. 

Chairman McAdams: Isn’t that a sort of a 
one-way street proposition? 

Mr. Bennett: Yes. 

Chairman McAdams: I don’t believe a fire 
chief would have a policeman. 

Mr. Bennett: I have had it happen. 

Chairman McAdams: We have had a few 
instances of where firemen made splendid 
policemen. Of course there are exceptions, 
but I think it should be the exception more 
than the rule. 

Civil Service For Fire Departments 

I think I am going to take the liberty of 
confining this discussion to some of the high 
points. You can feel free to raise any other 
questions and shoot the chief full of questions, 
but it seems to me that in the first part of 
this paper there is an important point—that 
question of civil service. Should we have civil 
service for the fire department? 


Mr. P. F. Hopkins (Mason City, Iowa): 
There is no option about that. It is not a 
question of whether you want it, so far as I 
am concerned. We have got it. The principal 
thing it seems to me is to be sure your civil 
service board is right and will co-operate with 
the city manager in connection with appoint- 
ments and the manner and types of examina- 
tions they give. If there is friction of any 
kind between the civil service board, if they 
want to assume the entire dictation as to 
what the appointments are, or who shall be 
appointed, then it is going to get you into 
trouble. Of course, about all they should do 
is to pass on the eligibility of the applicants 
and then leave the matter of appointments to 
the manager. If, out of a list of twenty there 
are none the manager or chief thinks should be 
put on, I think they ought to feel free to go 
back to the civil service board and say that 
they want some more names. If they are going 
to attempt to try to require you to take them 
in the order of their certification the whole 
thing is a farce. 

Mr. Johnson: 
service ? 

Mr. Hopkins: I think it is universally true 
that the managers would prefer not to have 
civil service. It leaves us freer all the way 
through. There is no question but that the 
theory of civil service is all right, but in ac- 


What do you think of civil 
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tual practice it does not necessarily insure 
the class of men you want. Sometimes it 
leaves a dead one on the list, and you cannot 
get rid of him. 

Mr. Johnson: In case you dismiss a man 
from service and they have a hearing before 
your civil service board and happen to reinstate 





that man doesn’t that absolutely ruin the 
efficiency of your department? 

Mr. Hopkins: Yes. You cannot get rid of a 
man unless he has done something which is 
obviously against all principles of what a man 
should do. 
him and all charges have to be filed by the 
chief; the chief is not going to file a charge 
unless it is something that is pretty flagrant; 
consequently, the fellow who does nothing, 
either on the police or fire department, who 
just floats along, is the fellow who is the hard- 
est to get rid of. But with us it is not a question 
of whether we want it or not. It is here and 
is a mandatory statute, and the only way you 
can help that matter much is by being sure 
your civil service board is right and will co- 
operate with the men really responsible for 
the operation of the department. I had a very 
naive suggestion made to me only recently as 
to how to get the same service with half the 
force, and that was to discharge half the police 
department and half the fire department and 
when there were no fires the fire department 


would act policemen and when there were, } 


the policemen would act as firemen. That is 
right along the same line as a story I heard of 
a councilman who suggested to the fire chief 
they conduct their drills just immediately be- 
fore fires, then they would be all ready to go. 
The Platoon System 

I would like to ask a question in connection 
with the matter of platoons. What is the 
general practice? Do you have twenty-four 
hours on and twenty-four hours off, or do you 
split it up in less amounts, twelve on and 
twelve off? I would like to open that ques- 


tion as to how you work it in the matter of 


your hours of the various platoons. 
Mr. Fisher: We work the twenty-four hour 
shift, twenty-four on, and twenty-four off. 


You have to have the goods on | 








Mr. Hopkins: Are you off men subject to 


call? | 


Mr. Fisher: On general alarm. 

Mr. W. Lawrence (Salem, Virginia): I would , 
like to ask the chief a question. You have been 
talking about a pretty good sized place, where 
you have the money to pay a chief, a man who 
knows his business. 
our department is voluntary, with the excep- 
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tion of two paid firemen who are drivers. We 
have a good department. I stack it up against 
any volunteer department, but as you said, I 
realize that fire fighting is a science. It is a 
science that I don’t know anything about. 
What my chief does I am not in a position 
to say. Can you tell me how I can get hold 
of some information that will give me up-to- 
date practice in fire fighting? 

Mr. Fisher: Where did you say you are 
from? 

Mr. Lawrence: Salem, Virginia. 

Mr. Fisher: There are only two ways, and 
two good ways I know anything about. I 
would take that up with the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters and go into your closest, 
biggest city and send a man to the drill school 
there. What is your closest big city? 

Books On Fire Fighting 

Mr. Lawrence: Roanoke, six miles away. But 
it is not a case of sending a man to a drill 
school, it is a case of getting information for 
my own personal information. Is it purely in 
a case of conversation from one to the other 
that you can get that, or are there any books 
that could outline the general principles? 

Mr. Fisher: Absolutely. You can get through 
the New York Fire College a book that will 
give you anything you want to know. 

Fire Hose Specifications 

Mr. Day (Staunton, Virginia): Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to ask to what extent the use of 
the United States Commerce Department Bu- 
reau of Standards specifications, particularly 
applied to the purchase of fire hose, is being 
used. 

Chairman McAdams: Let’s have a show of 
hands. Those that use Department of Com- 
merce specifications in the purchase of fire 
hose. (Just one.) 

Mr. Hopkins: I would like to say, in the 
matter of fire hose there is nothing we buy so 
blindly as fire hose, and it seems to me your 
one answer is for your department to keep 
a real, honest record of the forms of various 
hose, and if you find one that gives you good 
service, forget the others and buy that, because 
ho one in the world can look at samples and 
tell which one is best. I don’t care whether 
the price is eighty cents or one dollar and fifty 
cents, it looks to me like each fellow has to 
find out for himself. 


Mr. Bennett: Mr. Chairman, could I ask the 
chief what rules or policies he uses in the way 
of disciplining the men for violation of rules, 
whether suspension for ten days or two weeks 
without pay, and things of that character? 
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Mr. Fisher: We have had only a few cases 
of that and we generally give them about ten 
days without pay. Those cases are usually a 
little too much liquor. Of course they don’t 
drink very much around here; they wait until 
they get off duty. 

Mr. Bennett: Is that the biggest trouble? 

Mr. Fisher: Yes, and all of our suspensions 
carry without pay. 

Chairman McAdams: At this time we get 
down to the subject of fire prevention. We 
have with us Mr. Goldsmith, Assistant Chief 
Engineer of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers; I will take the liberty of calling on 
Mr. Goldsmith. 

Fire Prevention 

Mr. Clarence Goldsmith: Of all the subjects 
touched on in the chief’s paper the question 
of fire prevention is one of the most important 
ones. The chief said it has a great bearing 
on the cutting down of our fire loss. It is a 
fact, however, that few people without a good 
deal of instruction can recognize a fire hazard. 
When a man joins the department not only 
must he receive his training to perform the 
physical work which he has to perform, but he 
also must undergo training to make a good 
i tor. In training a new recruit you get 
a very good line on his potential ability to be 
an officer by observing how much studying 
he wants to do when you assign him to do 
the inspection work. 

We have many examples. I don’t know as 
any example is any better than the city of 
Dubuque as to what can be done by proper 
inspection. When we consider the inspection 
we must immediately consider the moral tur- 
pitude of the fireman. I was in a city the 
other day where they proposed to inaugurate 
a general inspection by the firemen, assigning 
Tom Jones two hours this morning from head- 
quarters company, Bill Rafferty two hours this 
afternoon, and an official of the city told me 
that would be suicidal for us to do that. He 
said, “You saw that young man in here just 
now ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, he is only four months out of jail. 
His record is four convictions, one for lar- 
ceny, and one for burglary.” 

I am just giving you this to show you how 
important it is that you get a record of your 
men and know exactly what their moral record 
is because it is just as important if you are 
going to put firemen on inspection as it is to 
have a moral record of a policeman perfectly 
clear. 
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Another city which has come to the forefront 
in the last three or four years is Indianapolis. 
The fire loss in the state of Indiana and par- 
ticularly in Indianapolis was all out of propor- 
tion; they inaugurated a fire prevention cam- 
paign—not a fire prevention week, but every 
day in the year, 365 days. To do that you have 
got to get the support of your civic organiza- 
tions and you have got to get the influential 
business men interested and make them realize 
the importance of your work, because the mere 
matter of inspection without that support does 
not amount to the snap of a finger. 

I don’t have to tell you that. You know 
there is no law in force today if it hasn’t the 
support of the citizens. We have had many, 
many cases where the fire loss has not been 
affected in the least by these inspections and 
that was just the reason—we did not have the 
right support. 

I picked up a report the other day from the 
city of Norfolk which I believe had a very 
enviable fire record for the last five years and 
they apparently solved their problem. It is 
under the city-manager form of government 
and is a very good example for any of you to 
follow. 

In connection with the inspections, and gjso 
in answer to the manager from the city of 
Salem, I would strongly recommend that your 
fire departments become a member of the 
National Fire Protection Association. You will 
get a lot of valuable information. I believe 
the cost of that per annum is ten dollars. I 
believe it is Camden, New Jersey, that has 
attained the lowest fire loss of a city of that 
class of the country where every fire company 
holds a membership in the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association. 


Your chief today has brought out a good 
paper. The National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion furnishes the chief all kinds of publica- 
tions. If a man wants to come in and know 
how to set an oil burner the chief can tell him, 
if he has the information, and the National 
Fire Protection Association furnishes all those 
forms and regulations and suggests ordinances. 
As I say, the price is nominal. I also strong- 
ly recommend that ways and means be found 
for the head of your departments to receive 
the papers dealing with fire. There are sev- 
eral—they probably know them. The subscrip- 
tion price is from two to three dollars year, 
and the money spent is the best money you can 
spend. That applies to the small department 
fully as much as the large departments. In 
the large departments the chiefs generally sub- 
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scribe to those papers themselves. In the smal] 
departments the city would do well to subscribe 
to those papers, and you as managers can tell 
very quickly whether your chief is reading 
those papers and profiting by them. If he 
doesn’t read them, the man is not the man 
adapted to be your chief. That is the answer 
to that. 
Housing Firemen 

There were two other points that I wanted 
to touch on to emphasize the importance in 
the chief’s paper. One is in regard to the 
housing of firemen. I do not know whether 
Mr. Fry of Oklahoma City is here, but Mr, 
Fry’s city had one of the worst fire depart- 
ments of a city of its size in the United States, 
some four or five years ago. I was called down 
there by the Chamber of Commerce to find out 
what was the matter. I recommended that 
they look over the houses where they housed 
the firemen. They took that suggestion and 
that was really the foundation on which Okla- 
homa City has built up its fire department to 
the high standard it has today. 

The other point I had in mind is in the line 
of drills and training. A great deal can be 
accomplished by reviewing fires which your 
fire department has had. That can be done 
without creating undue jealousy in the fire 
department. In any other line of work when 
we have made a mistake we try to profit by 
it, and when we have met with a success we 
pass it along so the other engineers and city 
managers can profit by our success. Why 
shouldn’t we do that in fighting fires? I think 
Chief Fisher can give you a very fine example. 
I think the first year he was here he had a fire 
and it had to do with aluminum powder, and 
the loss was quite severe. You know aluminum 
powder will burn up almost just like film. He 
had his department drilled and trained from his 
experience with that fire. They had another 
fire, exactly a similar experience in a similar 
building in a few years, and it was handled 
one hundred per cent the second time. That is 
one example. 

Study your fires, your failures, so you can 
profit and make a success of it the next time 
a similar fire occurs. 


Making Property Owner Responsible For Fire 
Hazards 

Mr. Hopkins: You might be interested to 
know what the city of Cincinnati has done in 
trying to put teeth into the fire prevention and 
inspection. They have an ordinance which says 
if inspection is made and attention is called to 
the property owner or tenant that certain fire 
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hazards exist in his building, and if he ignores 
that and later it is shown or believed that a 
fire resulted from the thing which he has neg- 
lected to do, the city immediately sues him to 
recover the amount of money which the city 
expended in fighting the fire. 

I don’t think that intent is at all to try to 
recover the money; money is not the thing, 
but if a man is being sued by the city because 
of his negligence in living up to the demands 
of the city in the matter of fire protection, it 
puts him in rather an unpleasant situation. 
His neighbor is not likely to want to be put in 
the same situation where the city has openly 
brought suit to recover the cost of fighting that 
fire due to the negligence in cleaning up trash 
or a fire hazard. 

I don’t know how successful it is, but it is 
a comparatively recent ordinance, since Sher- 
rill went there. 

Fire and Water Magazine 

Mr. Struthers: The Fire and Water Maga- 
zine writes up practically all the prominent 
fires that occur in the country. They have 
sketches and designs, and after that fire has 
been put out, burnt up, it is discussed from 
every angle and the mistakes made are enum- 
erated in that paper and the sketches shown. 
It is one of the best textbooks, if you can call 
it such, that I have ever seen. It shows where 
the trucks are put, where the hose could have 
been used to the best advantage, where they 
were used, and why they made a mistake by 
using them there, and what would have been 
gained by putting them around some where 
else. I think Mr. Lawrence would -find that 
very beneficial if he does not take it. One 
issue is Fire, and the next, Water. 


Mr. Hopkins: Along that same line, it is fine 
to discuss the fires after they are over but 
every department through their inspections, 
know where their principal hazards are, par- 
ticularly in commercial districts, and it is a 
mighty good thing not only to discuss the fires 
gone by, but take up the various buildings 
where your fires will probably be the worst 
and assume a fire in that building and then 
work out what you would do in a case of that 
kind. Lots of times you find the very things 
which you do not know and which you have 
gone over would be the places where your fire 
starts, and if that has been worked over and 
gone through theoretically it may be that very 
thing will happen within a reasonable time. 

Chairman McAdams: I think that is a fine 
idea. Chief Vollmer, you remember yesterday 
stated that through systematic record keeping 


and statistics they could predict the time and 
place of most of their crimes. That is also 
true, I think, with reference to fires, where 
you are likely to have fires and the kind of fires 
you are going to have. 

Your statement about Cincinnati trying to 
recover damages occurs to me as a good thing. 
I have a very efficient fire marshal and he pre- 
dicted that a vacant hotel building, in a more 
or less abandoned part of town, a good build- 
ing, but old, would burn. We assigned a 
guard to that building and kept him there 
three weeks. He quit work at twelve o’clock 
at night, thought he had watched it long 
enough, and two hours later the thing burned. 
We have not been able to get a conviction on 
that, but they did succeed in ordering all the 
insurance cancelled on the building. But it 
burned on Saturday morning and the man had 
five days’ notice and the time did not run out 
until Monday morning at nine o’clock, so he got 
away with that and collected most of his 
insurance. 

I had another very interesting thing happen 
where we recently had a hearing in our state 
on the insurance companies making application 
for a general basis rate increase. The cities 
organized and fought that strongly and de- 
feated the companies on getting their rate in- 
creased. The question was raised over insur- 
ance and fire prevention and so forth, where 
the companies were falling down on their 
duties, so following that we had a meeting of 
all the local insurance agents. My fire marshal 
was present, as well as the fire chief, and the 
fire marshal stated that within the next week, 
residence number so and so was going to burn. 
The agent was present who had the insurance. 
He wanted to know the name of the man. 
Of course the fire marshal hesitated a little bit 
to state who owned the building but since the 
day before the man had had a complaint filed 
against him for bootlegging, he gave the man 
his initials and name and address. Five days 
later this place did burn, and the agent had not 
cancelled his insurance or made effort to do so. 

Arson, a City Manager’s Problem 

So far as my own city is concerned our trouble 
with fires is not with the fire department or 
their training at the present time at least, but 
it is due to incendiary fires to a large extent 
in vacant buildings. Naturally in any city you 
have some run-down houses which are not 
desirable. So many desirable houses can now 
be bought or rented at a reasonble figure that 
it leaves the older or more undesirable houses 
vacant and these are the things we are having 
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trouble with. I am wondering if anybody else 
is having the same experience. 

Mr. Johnson: Do you offer a standing re- 
ward of $300? 

Chairman McAdams: Oh, yes. 

Mr. Johnson: Have you had to pay one? 

Chairman McAdams: No. 

Mr. Johnson: We offer a standing reward of 
$300 for anyone convicted of arson. We have 
never paid one yet. 

Mr. Goldsmith: There is quite a movement 
under way now to see what can be done to 
reduce the arson loss in this country. It is 
probably larger than anyone of us quite inti- 
mately acquainted with the loss records realize. 
The National Fire Protection Association has 
endeavored*to get a uniform arson law through 
a number of legislatures. I believe they have 
succeeded in six or seven. You would be sur- 
prised to find the diversity of the laws in the 
different states. For instance, in the state of 
Arkansas, until the meeting of the last legis- 
lature I could insure my buildings and go out 
and touch a match to them and nothing could 
be done to me. That was not considered arson. 
But if I got sore at somebody and burned up 
their building I could be arrested and tried and 
convicted, and that has been the case, or almost 
as bad in a number of cities and states. 

There are a number of cities and towns now 
organizing what is known as the “arson squad.” 
In other words, they are getting some men and 
developing them so they can analyze each fire 
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and determine the cause, if possible. Just on 
the face of it it appears pretty simple, but it 
is quite a complicated proposition and requires 
training and experience. In the smaller cities 
we like to get one fireman who happens to have 
a talent for that kind of work and also a 
member from the police force. Four years ago 
Detroit was just in a wave of large fires which 
were incendiary and the city of Detroit organ- 
ized an arson squad and they nipped that thing 
and put them out of business almost completely. 

We are having hundreds of cities and towns 
making those organizations. The National 
Board is not at all blind to this situation. We 
employ some thirty odd investigators at the 
present time that are available to come in and 


, 
teach these men you may select the elements of 


investigations so that your men can develop 
from the groundwork and become good inves- 
tigators. 

Chairman McAdams: In following up Mr. 
Goldsmith I will guarantee they really give 
service, because when our situation in Waco 
got bad and they were kind enough to send a 
man to Waco who stayed on the job until 
we got the thing under control. We have an 
arson squad and they really give an honest 
business service on that. If you don’t believe 
it, try them out, for the man they sent to 
us was one of the best I have ever had any- 
thing to do with. We certainly appreciate your 
being here this morning, Mr. Goldsmith. 

. . . The meeting adjourned at ten-thirty. . 


PARKS, PLAYGROUNDS AND SWIMMING POOLS 
Thursday Morning, September 15, 1927 


The meeting convened at 9:15 a. m., Mr. A. 
M. Wilson of Colorado Springs, presiding. 

Chairman Wilson: We have a very interest- 
ing subject this morning under discussion. The 
time is limited, and we had better not have 
any delay in starting. Parks, playgrounds, and 
swimming pools are one of the important de- 
partments of any city, and a city not providing 


PARKS, PLAYGROUNDS AND SWIMMING 


such recreation is certainly falling behind in 
the march of progress. In Iowa, they have 
have swimming pools without 


heating the 
water. In Colorado, it is a little bit uncertain. 
The first paper-on the program is a paper 
by Mr. A. E. Davidson, Director of Public Wel- 


fare, of Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


POOLS 


By A. E. Davidson, Director of Public Welfare, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


The governing factor in the location of parks 
and playgrounds is primarily the need to be 
met. In the case of playgrounds, schools and 
school grounds necessarily have their influ- 
ence. Park development is influenced by school 


building facilities. It is needless for example 


to build a park community house if adjacent 
is a school building with a large gymnasium 
or auditorium or both. School plants should 
be considered in every recreation plan. In the 
establishment of playgrounds we must give 
consideration to the facilities of the schools 
and the school grounds in the locality. 
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Parks and the Public 

We are coming more and more to the knowl- 
edge that parks and playgrounds belong to 
the public—the whole public. In fact, if there 
is any part of the public to whom parks are 
less important, it is the group of well-to-do 
citizens for whom early parks were made, be- 
eause they were the only ones with facilities 
to use them. This was in the days before the 
advent of the automobile, particularly the low 
priced car, when only the wealthy or near 
wealthy had the equipages necessary to reach 
the parks and the time to spend in their en- 
joyment because, not infrequently the parks 
were closed evenings and Sundays. The old 
park had not only its good roads for the car- 
riage or victoria and its paths for the saddle 
horses of the rich, but it had its very expensive 
formal flower beds and not infrequently more 
expensive marble and stone contortions which 
were presumed to express the propriety and 
ideas of the community, but which did little 
to make life worth living for the tired worker 
who occasionally walked the restricted paths 
and was warned off the grass held sacred by 
signs, which now thank Heaven have generally 
disappeared. 

The park of today even though it be only a 
small playground spells service to all the peo- 
ple in every sense of the word. It competes 
for leisure time through wholesome activities 
properly supervised. It brings sunshine, blue 
sky, green grass, trees, streams, wild life, 
healthful exercise, and clean morality to the 
men, women, and children of the busy city 
street, the poor and the rich alike. 

Financing 

The question that confronts us all is “How 
shall we finance this public need?” Because of 
a few lingering traces of the old idea that 
parks were a luxury, too often they are re- 
quired to take what is “left over” after all 
other projects are financed. This, too, is fre- 
quently, but not so often true of playgrounds. 
The child appeal helps the playgrounds, es- 


} pecially the small community playground. 


The financial needs divides into three main 
classes: (a) acquisition; (b) improvement or 
development and (c) maintenance. 

Acquisition, frequently, is by gift, but more 
often by purchase and in some cases even 
purchase through condemnation. A gift may, 
but rarely does, include financial provision for 
improvement, and might possibly provide 
through endowment for maintenance. Practic- 
ally always, however, improvement and main- 
tenance must be provided for out of some form 


of public funds. Park authorities in receiving 
gifts should be careful to decern between the 
gift that will become a direct and substantial 
asset to the city and the gift of some prop- 
erty of questionable value that serves only to 
boost the sale of some real estate project or 
is perhaps some small corner “left over” in 
platting a property. This discrimination may, 
at times, be rather embarrassing but it can 
always be justified in the eyes of a decerning 
public if not in the mind of the ambitious real 
estate dealer or platter. Officials should be 
alert against the acceptance of properties as 
parks or playgrounds unless they are of value, 
are fair, and an asset to the city. Care must 
be exercised that no unfair or unreasonable 
restrictions are attached to the gift. 

Methods of financing may be considered as 
follows: 

1. Appropriations in annual budget. 

2. Bonds secured by special assessments. 

3. Bonds secured by general taxation. 

4. Combination of bonds secured by special 
assessment and bonds secured by general tax- 
ation. 

5. Special tax for park and playgrounds 
projects only. 

6. Installment payments out of the net re- 
ceipts obtained from the operation of the 
project itself. 

There may be others but there, I believe, 
are the methods in most common use. Acqusi- 
tion as well as improvement and maintenance 
may be financed by any one or combination of 
two or more of these plans. 

I shall discuss briefly the plans in the order 
named. 


1. Appropriations in Annual Budget: 

In the minds of some, and the idea is grow- 
ing, the only sound rule to follow is to buy 
nothing and make no improvements except on 
a “Pay-as-you-go” basis. The principle is un- 
questionably sound theoretically, but it is slow 
and cumbersome in practice. It is hampered 
by taxation limits and projects of any magni- 
tude often become tiresome and almost odious 
before possibility of completion, because of the 
long drawn out process of operations made 
necessary by the pitances available through 
annual expense budgets. Maintenance of parks 
may well be cared for through annual budget 
appropriations but, I believe, improvements 
and acquisition should be otherwise financed. 
Experience has shown that garbage collection, 
fire protection, police protection and what-not 
must find a place in the annual budget before 
we can find a place for park and playground 
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appropriations. We are apt to lose sight of the 
fact that passive and active recreation are the 
greatest protecting factors we can have for 
our youth and our children. 

2. Bonds Secured by Special Assessments: 

This method should be used only when spec- 
ial benefits accruing to a district are equal to 
or greater than the necessary assessment— 
never otherwise. These benefits cannot be 
abstract but must be evidenced by a tangible 
rise in real estate values, without question, due 
to the project, or by some other condition of 
equal value. It is true that a general benefit 
attains to a city equipped with parks as against 
a city not so equipped but it is also true that 
a special benefit accrues to the district or 
community served by parks and playgrounds as 
against those not so served. Parks and play- 
grounds are as much a factor of consideration 
by the prospective home owner as are schools, 
churches, stores, street cars, sewer and water, 
etc. They are desirable for the health and 
welfare of himself and his children. Fre- 
quently he is willing to pay sufficiently more 
for such a home as will justify as assessment 
of 100 percent of the cost of establishing the 
park or playground when spread over a reas- 
onable district. This may be especially true in 
new districts where the parks become a de- 
termining factor in the future character of 
the community but it can also be true in a 
district needing a new esthetic stimulation, an 
uplifting from decline and decay to a higher 
level in the city’s physical appearance. It is 
well to remember that parks or playgrounds 
developed under this method must be complete 
and finished as seldom will a district acquiesce 
in a second or third assessment for the same 
project, even though the new or further im- 
provement may be a valuable addition to the 
park or playground affected and a direct bene- 
fit to the community. The average community 
looks most favorably on a full completion of a 
project under one charge for costs. These 
should be short time bonds. 

3. General Bond Issue: 

General bond issues may well be used when 
the project is of general interest and value to 
the entire city and where no special benefit 
derives to a particular community. 

This applies to large park areas, trunk 
boulevards, bathing beaches, large athletic 
fields, etc. That is when these serve the entire 
city. Then too, we must not lose sight of the 
fact that a group of projects may in combina- 
tion affect the entire city, when considered as 
one general scheme, although they have as 
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well some purely local benefits. These may 
rightfully be considered in a general bond issug 
if the local value of one largely offsets the) 
local value of another in some other community, 

4. Combination or Special Assessment 
General Bond Issue: 

It may be possible in some cases to combine 
a special assessment district with a general 
bond issue when the project is of particulary 
benefit to one district but is also of a distine} 
value to the city as a whole. This may be 
exemplified by a parkway or park drive which 
enhances the value of abutting property more 
than more distant property and yet is of benefit 
to the entire city because of its use as a plea 
sure drive. The district assessment may be 
pro-rated with a greater amount charged to 
abutting property, the more remote being taxed 
less or on a graduated scale. 

The plan might also be applied in areas ip 
which property values are so low that, while 
the establishments of a park may materially 
increase the values, yet the increase will not 
equal to the cost of the park or playground 
because of other local conditions. Certain im 
dustries may have a depressing effect on @ 
district, that cannot be entirely offset by any 
park or playground and yet those districts ma 
be the ones that have the most need for t 
facilities. A portion, and a large portion of 
the cost in such cases may well be borne by 
the city as a whole whether it be by bond issue 
or by general tax. 

5. Special Mill Tax for Park or Playgrow 
Purposes: 

This of course is a direct taxation plan but 
has the advantage of being more or less pos? 
tive because of its being outside the regu 
expense budget and not limited by it. It 
definiteness permits of planning a series @ 
projects over a number of years as the amoum 
of fund to be available each year is known 
Whereas, as stated before, the budgeting 
park and playground matters in the annual 
pense budget is subject to the needs of ma 
other government functions and the amoum 
available annually is highly variable. 

These five plans are the most closely co 
nected because they are each eventually a 

I claim no originality for them and ha 
but grouped and presented them very briefl 
Each has its faults as well as its benefits 
Some of them are extremely difficult of adop 
tion, particularly perhaps, the special asses# 
ment plans. 

What is more logical, however, than that § 
community should be assessed for a new play 
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ground, for a swimming pool or even for the 
playground equipment that specifically serves 
that community? This, of course, is presuming 
that the general physical condition of the prop- 
erty of the community will warrant it. I be- 


| lieve it is right, but when similar projects in 


other communities have been financed by the 
city as a whole, the community now to be 
served participating, it is extremely difficult 
to convert such a community to the belief that 
they are now receiving a special benefit for 
which they should pay and pay alone. Some 
of these plans are in use in our own city, Grand 
Rapids, but we have not yet used all those 
that are most fair. We still hold very closely 
to the general expense budget with its conse- 
quent limitations. 

6. Financing out of the Receipts Derived 

From the Project Itself: 

The sixth method varies from the others in 
that it is not a tax method but the purchase 
of some special privilege or right by the indi- 
vidual user. It may take the form of various 
concessions or privileges. Perhaps the one 
park or recreation activity that illustrates 
most clearly this idea is the municipal golf 
course. Golf, both on the public course and 
on the private course, has gained an impetus 
that is rapidly displacing the national pastime, 
baseball. People are no longer willing to get 
their recreation through watching the activi- 
ties of others. The golfer plays golf because 
he has an actual participation in the game 
himself; because he derives physical benefit 
through moderate exercise. The opportunity 
for this exercise is open in golf to more than 
tennis or any other similar activities suitable 
for adults. The adult, the youth, male and fe- 
male, are all golfers or potential golfers. Be- 
cause this is a specialized form of recreation 
a fee should be charged. There is no reason 
why a municipal golf course should not be self- 
sustaining and can be made to pay for a reas- 
onable original investment, and all this at a 
reasonable charge for the privilege. 

Park and Playground Development 


So much for financing. Just a thought that 
comes to mind on development. 


I do not pose as a landscape architect, but I 
believe I appreciate and enjoy the beauties of 
nature as fully as anyone. Park development 
can best follow natural tendencies as closely 
as possible. This is perhaps particularly true 
in larger parks, where the magnitude of nature 
can be shown. Smaller areas may permit of 
more formal and artificial plans. One must, 
however, avoid the hard stilted effect of hard 
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straight lines. Soften your park development 
by bringing into it the quiet, peaceful, beauty 
of a natural plan. Make your group planting 
natural groups. Make your drives and paths 
follow natural courses. Put your artificial 
lakes and ponds where nature would place 
them. Put a formal bed of flowers in a formal 
setting; not in a wild shady, sheltered nook 
that can be enhanced only by scattered wild 
flowers such as nature would choose. In short, 
work with nature to help her improve and not 
in an attempt to change her plan. Don’t make 
an old fashioned cemetery of your parks by 
filling them with statues and cannons. True, 
there is a place for some statuary in parks. 
Some statuary is beautiful; but place it where 
it is natural. If it appeals to the child, get it 
down with the child. If it is majestic, awe- 
inspiring, give it a commanding, majestic set- 
ting. There is, I believe, no more place for 
cannons and guns in parks in general than 
there would be for a statue of Dempsey and 
Tunney stripped for action, ready to fight. I 
walk along a park path, perhaps glimpse the 
distant spires of the city through the leafy 
enframement of over-hanging branches, watch 
a gray squirrel or a chipmunk scurry across 
the grass and path, catch the flash of a bright 
winged bird among the trees, and perhaps hear 
the sweet note of a song bird hidden in the 
thicket. Peace comes, then quietly rounding a 
corner, bang! face to face with and looking 
into the mouth of a grim implement of destruc- 
tion. What could more effectively kill romance 
and destroy a quiet commune with nature? 

True, in a museum park or a catch-all park, 
there may be a place for cannons. In a me- 
morial park or a military park hallowed by 
some struggle where men fought for ideals, 
there is full justification for every cannon they 
contain. Museums and memorial parks may be 
graced with cannon but the ordinary natural, 
peaceful, rest-giving park—never. 


I have no intent to disparage memorials and 
commemorative statuary. Much of it is beau- 
tiful and it has its place, but that place is 
not scattered promiscously throughout all 
parks. 


Time will not permit the consideration of 
the many features of park development and 
maintenance and in conclusion I want with 
your permission to become a little personal and 
speak of one or two of the things we are doing 
in a recreational way in Grand Rapids. We 
are credited with having a playground within 
a half-mile of every home. This is practically 
true. We anticipate insofar as possible future 
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needs by acquiring property in newly develop- 
ing districts before real estate promotion 
makes prices prohibitive. Development of 
these may well wait until warranted by com- 
munity growth. During the season just closing 
we had in operation eighteen supervised play- 
grounds reasonably equipped with safe ap- 
paratus. We conducted ten open-air swimming 
pools. Eight of these are concrete pools with 
dressing room attached. Four of our concrete 
pools are .what we term “the double pool,” 
that is, they are divided into two units, one for 
girls and one for boys. Grand Rapids has not 
made an expensive investment in any particu- 
lar swimming pool, but has rather inclined to 
a moderate cost per pool and a greater distri- 
bution of numbers. More expensive installa- 
tions could be had, but our effort has been to 
serve the public through clean, sanitary equip- 
ment at a reasonable cost. Practically all of 
our constructions and development work is 
done on a day basis rather than by contract, 
and at an appreciable saving to our city. 

Gentlemen, I realize that I have introduced 
but superficially a discussion of one of the 
seven divisions of the department of Public 
Welfare as designated in our charter—a de- 
partment charged with the health, happiness 
and almost prosperity of-a city. I hope this 
brief introduction will bring out an extensive 
and more complete discussion. 


Chairman Wilson: I think we all agree with 
Mr. Davidson’s paper, which was very timely, 
and something for us to think about. This 
discussion will be led by Mr. F. R. Harris, 
City Manager, Jackson, Michigan. 

Mr. F. R. Harris, Jackson, Mich.: Mr. Chair- 
man and Gentlemen: There is probably no 
subject that needs the careful scrutiny of the 
city manager so much as the park and play- 
ground program. There are probably very 
many astute politicians securing re-election 
year after year who have no other qualifica- 
tions other than that they support an exten- 
sive park and playground program. Frankly, 
I am alarmed as to how far the government 
should proceed in its paternalistic attitude. 


This idea of mapping out and following 
some set scheme in the every day life of our 
children, if carried out to the limit is bound, 
as I see it, to destroy the initiative, the fight- 
ing qualities, and the real red-blooded tenden- 
cies in our children. Can you picture any- 
thing more sad than to proceed out in the 
country. You come upon a country school 
house surrounded by green fields, hills, dales, 
and find there a swing and teeter-totter, 


and all the things that will tend to keep these 
children from nature and give to them some ar- 
tificial things that will make molly-coddles out 
of them. 

Again, when you and I went to school, when 
we were young, did they give us a big soft 
ball to play with, and a little toothpick of a 
bat? What kind of a race are we going to 
develop, if we attempt to bring our children 
up in this manner? Wouldn’t it be much bet- 
ter, instead of having our young daughter 
practicing some formal dance or merry-go- 
round proposition while mother is out at the 
bridge club or attending some moral improve- 
ment association, if she could play house, or 
get into some game where she could develop 
her own instincts and her own initiative, in- 
stead of being led around by some paid employe 
of the government, paid for with government 
funds. What are we going to come to? What 
is the limit going to be? Where can we permit 
the cost of government to go to if we keep 
on expanding activities of this kind. Our prob- 
lem has been and is going to be more and more 
the reduction of taxation, not the increase of 
it. You know as well as I do that our problem 
is not the spending of money. It is the con- 
serving of it. 

Now, then, where are you going to draw the 
line? There are city manager reports which 
I have seen, two-thirds of which dwell upon 
playground activities, park activities. You 
have a hard time thinking about the old 
police department or pavements of the sewers, 
or those practical things. I feel that the pa- 
ternalism that we developed unconsciously 
should be curbed and that we should spend 
our time thinking of this situation from that 
standpoint. (Applause.) 

Chairman Wilson: Mr. Harris has also given 
us something to think about along a little dif- 
ferent line. 


We have with us a man from the American 
Playground and Recreation Association, New 
York City. I know you will be much interested 
in hearing from Mr. Lies. 

Mr. Eugene T. Lies, New York City: Mr. 
Chairman and Friends: I want to commend 
the short paper of Mr. Davidson. It opened 
up a whole lot of interesting questions. He 
dwelt more upon the financial side of the 
whole problem than he did on the other, but 
that is tremendously important. I want to 
commend also all the splendid things they 
are doing in Grand Rapids, Michigan, in the 
municipal recreation field. They are on their 
way to a perfect system. 
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The second speaker disturbs me. Our field 
staff, going around the country, trying to 
help communities to build up the right kind 
of recreation facilities, bumps up against that 
type of argument he has made very frequently. 
We call them reactionary. I suppose we are 
to speak frankly here this morning. They 
are the sign of the old type of thinking. If 
the municipal provision of playgrounds for 
children and recreation facilities is to be 
called paternalistic, then we had better turn 
the key upon our school houses. We had better 
stop many other things that the city man- 
agers and city governments are interested in, 
pure water. That is paternalistic. Why not 
drink any old kind of water that comes along? 
We are very much concerned about the health 
of the people in a community and we go to 
a lot of trouble and spend millions often in 
a certain city to provide the purest kind of 
water. 

But let us get back, and I think I can serve 
best this morning by stressing some of the 
underlying considerations that give the drive 
to the National Recreation movement today. 
If we can get those into our minds, I believe 
that we will be concerned about working out 
the most careful kind of community recrea- 
tion program and shall be willing to spend 
all the necessary funds to apply them. 


I am thinking first of the health of the peo- 
ple. The physiologists agree that the child 
without a whole lot of physical activity, espec- 
ially during the first eighteen years of his life, 
has not the chance to grow up normally toward 
adulthood and that we will have to pay a bill 
later on in the way of increased expenditures 
for public hospitals and other things to re- 
build, to pick up those who fall by the wayside 
because of broken down health and broken 
down nerves. But, more than that, today the 
physiologists in the latest books they are put- 
ting out are calling our attention to this very 
fundamental, important factor, that the baby 
coming from eternity and starting on its way 
toward eternity in the other direction possesses 
something like thirteen million neurones or 
nerve cells within its body and that those are 
there for a purpose, put there by the Divine 
Creator; that they need developing, and that 
they will be developed only by ail types of 
physical activities. 

It is in the first eighteen years of life, to 
repeat that point, when you have your great 
chance to do that developing. Now we are deal- 
ing with mismates all over this country in too 
large numbers altogether, as it is indicated by 


the tremendous increase in the last twenty-five 
years of the population of nerve sanitariums 
and insane asylums. Mark you that fact. We are 
living in a strenuous age. We have to build, 
build, build all along the line from the very 
beginning, and one process of building lies in 
this field of physical play. 

Stressing that side of the play for the mo- 
ment, I am thinking of the revelations, the dis- 
graceful revelations during the examination 
of the men who were drafted in America in 
the last war. About one-third of that number, 
supposed to be at the very pinnacle of their 
physical power were sent back because they 
were seriously physically deficient. They were 
not ready to serve in that condition at the 
front, at a time when no man anywhere in the 
world knew which way civilization was going. 
Suppose all our young men had been found in 
that woeful condition, we couldn’t have helped 
to save the day over there. 

After the Armistice, there were great con- 
ferences called in Washington, D. C., by the 
public officials in conjunction with leaders in 
physical education fields. They looked that 
fact squarely in the face and said never 
again, if it is humanly possible to avoid it, 
shall that condition be revealed in such tre- 
mendous crisis. And then they inaugurated 
plans for bringing play and physical education 
to all children of America, and I am glad to 
say that our organization is taking a big part 
in promoting that program. 

But I want to say here that the demands of 
war are not nearly as great as the demands of 
peace in these strenuous days, and we have 
the duty of doing everything in our com- 
munities throughout the country to prepare 
children for living in this strenuous age suc- 
cessfully. 

I am thinking further, of the twenty mil- 
lions of automobiles that are running around 
on your streets and highways of America, 
nothing like it anywhere in the civilized world. 
There are only about four million running 
around in the rest of the civilized world. We 
are mowing them down latterly at the rate of 
6,000 per year, children under fifteen years of 
age. We have charts showing that 36,000 
children have been killed in traffic accidents 
in the last eight years, according ot the au- 
thority of the National Safety Council and 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
Now what about that in connection with play 
and playgrounds? Just this: 

First of all, we want to build up nerve re- 
serve, balance, poise and you can do it through 
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physical exercise, so that all the people who 
drive (and pretty soon all will be driving) 
will have that nerve reserve in the case of a 
pinch on the streets and highways. The trou- 
ble comes through panic on the part of the in- 
dividual either in the car or on foot. We want 
to build that same poise in the pedestrians so 
they can take care of themselves and not go 
to pieces in the jam. 

But further than that, we want to take the 
children off the streets as playgrounds and put 
them on real playgrounds. You will go into 
the great cities and you will find the back 
yarding and the front yarding, and here and 
there a playhouse on the street. Where is 
your place other than on the street? You have 
to artificially create what nature won’t pro- 
vide in this age, which is an artificial age. We 
are living in an adult civilization, not a chil- 
dren’s civilization, and we have to turn our 
minds around and say, “Is this community fit 
for child life to get its proper development?” 
We have to do a lot of artificial thinking and 
spend a lot of money and devote a lot of 
thought to our plan. 


That is not all as to the fundamental, tre- 
mendously important reason for getting back 
of a recreational movement. I am thinking 
of all that has been said lately. There seems 
to be new light shed and new thinking on the 
part of leaders in the church and in the school 
as to the character building value, the citizen- 
ship building value of play under wise direc- 
tion. The boy in the baseball game is play- 
ing under a constitution and by-laws, let us 
say. It is his society. He has to prepare and 
practice for the game. He plays with the 
team. He has to do his best for his fellows. 
He is living in a society every minute. Under 
the rules he cannot do the dirty thing, the un- 
sportsman-like thing to his opponent trying 
to win the game also. 


We may preach at youth until we get blue 
in the face and never be sure how much goes 
inside. We hope some does, but we know for 
a fact that so very little gets in in that direct 
didactic way. But through the games, especi- 
ally the group games, under right leadership 
always, italicizing that, underlining it, capital- 
izing it, under trained leadership you have the 
opportunity and the most natural way to cul- 
tivate character and citizenship and fellowship 
and all the things that go into the making of 
community life. 

The beauty of it all is that the boy wants 
to play the game. You don’t have to force 
him into it, and he subjects himself to the 


constitution of his society. What better way 
of building up citizenship our youth than in 
that manner. But I am thinking also of the 
needs of the industrial workers of our day. 
Let us not forget that we are an industrial na- 
tion primarily. Let us not forget that the au- 
tomatic machine run by electricity is becoming 
a dominant factor in industry today, and it will 
become more so. The man turning out tomato 
cans pushes a little lever or button 10,000 times 
in an eight-hour day. He gets no exercise on 
the job, gets no satisfaction of any worth in the 
doing of the thing he does to satisfy his cre- 
ative hungers. What kind of a man will be 
turned out there eventually? 


Ah, the industrial engineers employed both 
by industry and labor, the medical specialists 
in industry are saying that that man, if he 
continues long at that sort of occupation, is 
likely to become flabby physically, flabby 
spiritually, a man who won’t care much and 
for long about any kind of a job, a man who, 
therefore, is on the way to becoming unfit as a 
family man and as a citizen and as a produc- 
tive element in society. 

We cannot deny those facts when all the 
evidence of the leaders heads toward the same 
conclusions. Therefore, if our millions of in- 
dustrial workers cannot get on the job the 
exercise they should have to keep themselves 
fit and satisfactory for their creative instincts 
on the job, where are they going to get it? 
They are going to get off the job, provided 
the opportunities are there, provided the com- 
munity says, “Here is your chance to play, at 
exercise, the chance to express yourself physi- 
cally and in art ways and handwork,” and all 
the rest of the possible way that go into a 
modern recreation program. 


I am thinking right close to that of one of 
the most important of our modern social prob- 
lems, and that is the problem of the new 
leisure, the shorter work day, getting more 
and more free, release time. We are on a 
general eight-hour basis, now, but the author- 
ities tell us, (Steinmetz said it shortly before 
he died) Hoover says we are going to get 
gradually down to a four-hour work day, 
meaning all that other time released for doing 
what we blooming please. Well, labor is 
thinking of that as a tremendous opportunity 
now and we ought to be thinking of it. 

What are your young people doing with 
their leisure time today, and are we training 
them for the right to use it? The school au- 
thorities are taking a new grip on that problem 
in co-operation with the recreation people 
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around the country. A professor of sociology 
at the University of Missouri, Professor El- 
wood, said not so long ago that in America 
this represents one of our greatest national 
wastes, and that there have been more lives 
lost on the altar of mere amusement than all 
the wars put together that America has en- 
gaged in since the beginning of its history. 
We cannot disregard that fact, and I will 
not go on with any more of the big funda- 
mental reasons for driving forward with ade- 
quate, thorough-going recreation plans. That 
is enough, I should think. 


The Buffalo, N. Y. Survey 


Now if this thing is so tremendously im- 
portant, then I say that it calls for the utmost 
of thought and planning on our part who are 
concerned about community progress and the 
welfare of the people in cities and towns. In 
Buffalo, New York, a while ago they completed 
a survey, the report of which is back there 
and can be looked over. You can buy it for 
twenty-five cents. It is sort of a bible on the 
subject. They studied their whole situation 
with reference to provisions for play for peo- 
ple, young and old. That is a new sign of 
the times. They studied where they would 
likely be in population twenty-five years from 
now and set down their prescription in the 
recreation field for the needs of the people of 
that time. They studied the types of popula- 
tion, foreign groups. They considered their 
zoning laws as to where the factories in- 
evitably were going to be, and, therefore, 
recommended, of course, that no playgrounds 
be put there, or merely that they use vacant 
lots temporarily for a dollar a year and that 
sort of thing under the recreation department 
of the city. They went into that whole field 
thoroughly. There is a community awake to 
the need of the times, I think and many other 
communities are doing similar things, and we 
are trying to help them in our organization. 


A few things about planning a recreation 
system. We must consider young and old, the 
whole population, as Mr. Davidson has pointed 
out. All the people need this thing. For 
the child we say play is recreation. For the 
adult it is recreation, making him over at least 
partially, if he indulges in it with discretion. 
We need to place these play areas where they 
In Grand Rapids, he indi- 
cated they had them a half mile from the 
people who would use this particular type of 
grounds. We say the next step is to get play- 
grounds for the younger children, small ones, 
sixty by one hundred or so, within a quarter 
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of a mile from them. Then the larger ones 
spread out and then the great athletic fields, 
not so numerous, but proportions have been 
worked out for those, certain areas for a cer- 
tain number of thousands of people, and then 
the outlying parks. 

In other words, experience through twenty 
or twenty-one years now has shown us that 
there is some technique that you can follow 
with good results, that will save money, and 
that will bring you greater benefits for the 
people. 

I don’t know as I ought to go any longer, 
but this final word. We consider a test of a 
good recreation department, whether it be 
a board of education, as is sometimes the case, 
dealing with all the people, not with the school 
children, in this case, whether it be under a 
park board, whether it be under an independ- 
ent recreation commission, and all those forms 
of administration in vogue around the country, 
that a good up-to-date recreation department 
will have some of these things in mind better 
if they have them all in mind. 


First, does the department know its com- 
munity? Is the department trying to deal 
with the play needs of all the people? Is it 
recognizing frankly the value of private agen- 
cies like the Y. M. C. A., Boy Scouts, Y. W. 
C. A., and so on, and working cordially with 
them on a total scheme and total program? 
Is the department considering not only physi- 
cal activities, all those of fundamental import- 
ance, but all other types of things that touch 
the aesthetic life of young people, art, things 
made of statuary, in the winter things made 
of snow, introducing them to music, mouth 
organs, ukuleles, and what not, promoting 
competition, the other thing represented by 
the making of radio-receiving sets, little air- 
planes. 

There is competition on now between the 
youth of America. It is going to wind up at 
Tennessee, where Charles Lindbergh will be 
the honorary chairman of the national commit- 
tee on the subject. 


There is that department leading children 
into the country where nature still is fresh, 
through hikes, through study of trees and na- 
ture in general. 


Is the department promoting community af- 
fairs on great holidays? Is the department 


serving church groups, clubs, Kiwanis Clubs, 
Rotary Clubs, neighborhood organizations with 
ideas and some leadership, so as to give them 
a program rich and satisfying and make them 
want more. Is the department serving the in- 
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dustries of the city during the noon hours 
for the workers and during afternoon hours? 
Is it promoting industrial needs among the 
different groups or workers? There you have 
a few suggestions of the possibilities of play- 
ground or recreation directors and their staffs. 

We have a folder, sort of a job analysis 
on that, which is yours for the taking. This, 
I think is the very last word. In many com- 
munities they will start their recreation work 
under private auspices. It is perfectly all 
right if the city is not ready for it. Let the 
private organization make a demonstration, 
but let the city develop it to the utmost as to 
how to get funds. There was reference made 
to the special tax funds for the purpose of 
recreation. Let me say in the last few years 
we have helped to get passed state legislation 
in thirteen states that we called initiative 
referendum laws on recreation. They have one 
or two important points of this sort. They 
set a maximum tax possible in Illinois of three 
mills. The people can vote for any portion 
of it or the whole. If the public officials won’t 
take the initiative and put the proposition up 
to the people as to whether they want to vote 
this little tax, then the people can petition the 
right to vote. In Illinois, in thirteen or four- 
teen cities they have voted under that law and 
employ a recreational director, and a staff as 
far as they can cover beyond the one. They 
formulate their program and promote it for 
the benefit of the whole people. 


Another point on the acquirement of prop- 
erties. We believe in the principle of the real- 
tors setting aside in new subdivisions portions 
of those areas for recreation purposes. The 
National Real Estate Board has given ap- 
proval of that idea. We are trying to push 
it through our own methods. It does open up 
the way in this day of development of new sub- 
divisions all over this country in connection 
with the large cities, opening the way for get- 
ting piece after piece of property when you 
ean get it, that you might not get later on 
when the values go up and it offers a chance 
for the real estate subdividers for more money 
in toto for their real estate than they would 
otherwise receive, because they have a splendid 
talking point. Let them get the larger re- 
turns. The city gets something worth while 
eventually out of the application of that prin- 
ciple. 

Somebody said long ago that the way people 
use their leisure time is a mark of their de- 
gree of civilization, and we who are in this 
field, having convictions about it, having been 
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forced to think it through, believe that is @ 
true and sound saying and that in America 
if we don’t go to the very utmost in our plan- 
ning for the play and recreation life of al] 
our people we are going to retrograde just ag 
surely as the sun rises from morning to morn- 
ing. 

But America is on its way. Some fifteen 
years ago we found from our annual survey, 
which we publish in our playground magazines 
once a year, that something like two or three 
millions of dollars were being spent by com- 


munities. This past year it was over nineteen 
million. Does that mean we are going back- 
ward? No, it means we are going forward, 


but there is no city in the United States 
as yet that is perfect in its provision of pub- 
lic recreation facilities. The great fortunate 
thing is that as a result of this deeper think- 
ing on the part of leaders everywhere in this 
country, among them public officials, of course, 
there is this story of progress today, but 
we dare not stop at this point. We want to 
keep children natural. But in the large cities 
everything is against them. And we have to 
restore to them in artificial ways, if you will, 
some of the old advantages of nature in the 
way of playgrounds and parks and lead them 
in the activties that we know will benefit, not 
destroying their initiative, but leading them in 
those things. That is my answer to our 
friend, Mr. Harris. (Applause.) 

Chairman Wilson: Mr. Lies, I want to thank 
you on behalf of the Association for this ad- 


dress. This question is now open for general 
discussion. 
Mr. V. J. Hultquist, Alcoa, Tennessee: I 


would like to ask if anybody has had experi- 
ence with building swimming pools and making 
them self-sustaining. 

Mr. Bert C. Wells, Wichita, Kansas: We had 
a swimming pool operated for three years which 
was self-sustaining. I think one of the factors in 
our success in making it self-sustaining was the 
fact that we didn’t handle the suits and towels 
ourselves. We put those out on concessions. 
The handling of suits and towels often runs 
the swimming pool in the hole. They will be 
handled through concessions better than the 
ordinary employe will look after them. We 
were able to close each year with a small bal- 
ance in our funds. 

Chairman Wilson: What did you charge? 

Mr. Wells: Ten cents for adults and five 
cents for those under twelve. 


Chairman Wilson: The first year I presume 
your people were very enthusiastic about the 
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swimming pool. Did the patronage increase or 
decrease after the first year? 

Mr. Wells: It decreased after the first. The 
two years after the first were harder to break 
even. 


Mr. Wilson: I happen to be interested in 
the results after the close of the first year’s 
operation. Is there anybody here who has had 
experience in building swimming pools or 
parks? If there are, we would like to hear 
from you. 

City Liability for Accident on Playgrounds 

Mr. Lies: May I ask a question? I would 
like to get some information from the group 
here, if there is any available. I was told 
yesterday by one of the city managers from 
the south that they had not done much in his 
community in the way of municipal recrea- 
tion as yet because they were deterred by an 
opinion of their city attorney, which said it 
was a dangerous thing for the city to go into 
that line of work, because of the possibilities 
of accident to children on the playground, 
and the consequent lawsuits on the part of the 
parents against the city. I told him I had 
not heard of any such suits. They had not 
come to my attention. 


Mr. Walker, Minneapolis, Minn.: It is true 
that some suits have been instituted on that 
ground, but I am sure that the city has been 
exonerated owing to the fact that it is a 
governmental activity, not a commercial ac- 
tivity. 

Chairman Wilson: Suit was brought in two 
instances. One in the instance of a child in- 
jured on the school playgrounds and one be- 
cause of drowning in one of our pools when 
it was not properly supervised. It was not 
supervised in the night time, and the child 
climbed over the fence and got into the pool 
and drowned. In both instances, as Mr. 
Walker mentioned the supreme court of the 
state said neither the city nor the school board 
was liable. 

I would like to say it is fortunate for us 
that attorneys disagree sometimes. 

Pilcher Develops a Zoo 


Mr. W. P. Pilcher (High Point, North Caro- 
lina): I had one very satisfactory experience 
in developing recreation grounds in installing 
a small zoo. Practically all of the animals 
were given to the city. The people came across 
with gifts of black bass, wild cats, alligators, 
rattlesnakes, all kinds of things. That sort of 
an exhibit is appreciated more than you can 
imagine, particuletly by people who might 
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want to spend a few hours engaging their 
attention pleasantly. 


Otis Develops Parks With Supervised Play 


Mr. H. G. Otis, Rocky Mountain, N. C.: Mr. 
Chairman, I have often been imbued with meet- 
ings of this Association of parading my hobby 
too extensively. I am rather well know as an 
enthusiast on municipal recreation. I have 
been boasting heretofore that the last city I 
served, Clarksburg, West Viriginia, had for 
the summers of 1925 and 1926 beat all national 
records for cities under 40,000 population for 
the largest daily attendance on the play- 
grounds. I am advised that one other city 
went ahead of Clarksburg last summer, but 
since they quote round figures and not exact 
figures I am inclined to believe they do some 
estimating, and are not entitled to the honors. 

Frankly, fellows, here is a contest between 
two cities. As many now know, I left West 
Virginia this spring and am now in North 
Carolina. In the West Virginia City of about 
30,000 population, perhaps a little more, upon 
going there I found they had absolutely no 
facilities for playgrounds and no attempt at a 
playground program. The city owned only 
one small park, full of trees and in an outly- 
ing suburb, which had been contributed by 
an enthusiast to sell land, the park was started 
with nothing. By filling in vacants lots, level- 
ing dump heaps, we built up a system of ten 
playgrounds, so that there are some play- 
grounds available for practically every child 
in the city. We didn’t spend much money in 
equipping the play grounds. One clever device 
was developed there. 


Each summer for a period of about two 
weeks the city put on a better playground con- 
test between the grounds and each of the 
grounds became the center of the neighbor- 
hood for carpentry and painting appliances. 
We kept track the past two summers I was 
there. The city received in contributions from 
those who were anxious their playground ap- 
paratus be rated high amounts valued at over 
$7,000. The winning ground received a hand- 
some piece costing one hundred dollars. By 
investing one hundred dollars, the city re- 
ceived $7,000 or $8,000 worth of equipment. 
The biggest value was the personnel and the 
program, not the equipment. We use equip- 
ment to fill in between time, but the real thing 
was to have some youngster on some team 
running a tournament on your playground 
ball, your volley ball, your horseshoe playing 
for the older folks. It is one of the biggest 
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things in the community and is looked forward 
to very year. 

Going to North Carolina, a city of a little 
more than 20,000, I found an adequate system 
of playgrounds laid out, fine equipment, but 
absolutely no use of this ground during the 
summer season. So I say personnel and pro- 
gram are worth ten times the ground space 
itself and the equipment. Another year, with 
the wonderful facilities we have on hand, 
we will put on a dandy program. The whole 
thing is a high grade personnel of trained 
playground workers. 

Clarksburg has seventy to eighty applica- 
tions from playground supervisors during the 
summer. We narrow them down to thirty or 
forty and put them through a strenuous pro- 
gram, and pick out the leaders. We are try- 
ing to repeat the same program in Rocky 
Mountain, North Carolina. It has a fine swim- 
ming pool, very popular. We charge the rates 
as mentioned by Mr. Wells. The pool is in con- 
stant use. It is made of cement concrete and 
is painted every year. The sides are painted 
green and the bottom white. After the first 


year or two the paint on the concrete gives an 
effect similar to high priced tile. If time per- 
mits, I shall be glad to go into the matter of 
swimming pool construction. It is a big asset 
to any community that does not have high 
grade natural facilities. 

Chairman Wilson: I would like to say I am 
very much interested in the swimming pool 
end of the recreational features. Nature didn’t 
provide any old swimming pool such as I pat- 
ronized as a boy in Iowa, and anything we 
provide must be artificial, and the water com- 
ing from the slopes of Pike’s Peak is entirely 
too cold. We need to heat the water if we are 
going to have a successful pool. Some years 
ago the city built a swimming pool which was 
inadequate, too small. The children will pat- 
ronize it, shiver and freeze, but they get a lot 
of fun out of it. I am hoping in the near 
future that Colorado Springs can provide 
adequate facilities with heated water not only 
in the summer but all the year around, if they 
so desire. 

The meeting adjourned at ten thirty- 
five a.m. ; 


GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday Morning, September 15, 1927 


The meeting assembled in a general session 
at ten thirty-five a. m., President Locke presid- 
ing. 


President Locke: It was suggested this 
morning, as a little innovation, that we have 
read the reports of the Time and Place and 
Nominating Committees at this time. I would 
like to ask if there is any objection to that 
from any member. If not, I will call upon 
the Chairman of the Nominating Committee 
to make his report. 


Nominating Committee Report 


Mr. Otis: Mr. President and Friends: Your 
Nominating Committee is bringing forth one 
or two innovations. One thrust upon us by the 
timely suggestion of the president that we 
present our report at this time so that little 
human tendency toward politics which is so 
suppressed in our profession may be given 
vent of at least an hour or two during the 
year. The officers of this Association have as- 
sumed so great an importance that those of 
us who have thought on the subject believe 
that it is only fair to the Association and to 
the nominees that you have a chance to size 
them up, look them over, and be sure that 
you have the right man picked out. Secondly, 
we feel that it is only fair to the nominees 


to give them a chance to prepare their speeches 
of acceptance and buy their cigars. 

With this preamble, it is my pleasure to 
present the two tickets, which are not two 
tickets, but simply a list of two nominees for 
each of the four office’, namely that of presi- 
dent and of first, second and third vice- 
presidents. May I mention there is no dis- 
tinction particularly in the honor between the 
first, second and third vice-presidents. It so 
happens that in the case of demise or unex- 
pected marriage or discharge of the president 
the first vice-president may be called upon to 
assume those duties. I shall present the names 
alphabetically and without any thought of 
ruling one way or the other shall try to give 
you just a few facts concerning each of the 
nominees. I shall not deal with their personal 
habits. You are to find that out between 
now and the time of the election. Your com- 
mittee has been unanimous in these recom- 
mendations. The first office is that of president 
and two nominees have been selected for your 
consideration. You understand that the Asso- 
ciation has full privilege to introduce at the 
afternoon meeting any other nominees for 
any of these positions, and they stand at a 
par at that time with the committee’s report. 
These two are placed alphabetically. 
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The first is a man who has been in this par- 
ticular kind of work some four years. During 
that time he has climbed to the very top of 
the profession in the opinion of the committee. 
He is one of the two men who has contributed to 
this convention a’ very high grade, valuable 
piece of constructive work. He is a man, how- 
ever, who has had long experience in public 
service, having served in city, county and state 
capacities in Montana, and is now the able 
city manager of Berekley, California. Mr. John 
N. Edy. John, stand up. (Applause.) 

The other man, I am told, is on a par, mor- 
ally at least. He is a man of longer standing 
in the profession, but of equal standing in 
length of public service. This man first served 
in a sort of pseudo county manager position 
in the Northwest. He then came east and re- 
educated himself, re-dedicated himself by hard 
work. I don’t think he sold newspapers, but 
anyway he went through a special engineering 
course of Boston Tech and the Bureau of Re- 
search, New York. He was appointed city 
manager at Bristol, Virginia, where his record 
was such that he was promoted in 1921 to the 
city of Durham, North Carolina. You will 
note that both of these nominees come from 
university towns. You know about Berkeley 
and its great university and you know about 
Durham and the Duke University, and the 
other things that Duke is connected with. I 
take pleasure in placing before you the second 
nominee, R. W. Rigsby. (Applause.) 

For the first vice-presidency, the first man 
named, because of his order in the alphabet, 
so far as the name goes, is one of the younger 
chaps, but a well trained man, trained at the 
University of Michigan, in a special municipal 
administration course, thoroughly trained in 
the research bureau in Detroit under Upson, 
then serving as manager at Durand, Michigan, 
with success and is now the city manager at 
Gladstone, Michigan. I am pleased to an- 
nounce Mr. F. R. Buechner. (Applause.) 


The other nominee is also from Michigan. 
You will note that the committee had in mind 
a geographical distribution of the vice-presi- 
dency. This man is one of the three or 
four oldest men in the profession. So far as 
I know he has never been honored by any 
office in the Association. He has served as 
sort of city manager-public service director in 
the little town of Eaton Rapids, Michigan, 
then served for a number of years in South 
Haven, Michigan, and for the past seven or 
eight years has been the successful manager 
of Muskegon, Michigan. I take pleasure in 


presenting Mr. I. R. Ellison. If he is not in the 
room, he is probably busily engaged in asso- 
ciation work outside. (Applause.) 

For the second vice-presidency, the first man 
has an enviable reputation, which he was able 
to hold at this convention. He abhors bed 
sheets in all their forms. He is known as the 
Klan cleaner from the Northwest. I need 
say no more. O. A. Kratz. (Applause.) 

The other one is one who came up from 
associate membership to active membership, 
traveling from Wisconsin, down to California, 
now city manager of San Mateo, California, 
O. F. Weissgerber. (Applause.) 


For the remaining vice-presidency, the first 
nominee is a man who is now serving in one 
of the first city manager cities, of which we 
will hear more later in the day. He has been 
city manager for about four years, a little 
more, and has attended five of our annual 
meetings. He is on the job, always, and al- 
ways brings his wife, I believe. I take pleasure 
in announcing as one of the nominees for the 
third vice-presidency, H. F. Burkholder, of 
Edgeworth, Pennsylvania. (Applause.) 

The other man has served in one city since 
the date of the Armistice, 1918. He has been 
president of his own state municipal league, 
and so far as we can see he has settled down 
for life in the town he now serves, and is one 
of the able men in the profession. W. P. 
Hunter, of Roanoke, Virginia. (Applause.) 

President Locke: Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
for this elucidating report. There is one point 
in that which I don’t understand. You select 
vice-presidents and you say in the case of the . 
death of the president or for fear the “presi- 
dent should get married or for some other 
reason you select competent men to replace 
him. When a man passes out from this life, 
he expects to be replaced, but when he gets 
married he loses his identity, not his office. I 
might ask for further information, but our 
time is short. 


Report of Committee on Time and Place 

Mr. John N. Edy, Berkeley, California.: Mr. 
President and Men: The Committee is follow- 
ing the lead of the Nominating committee, 
not knowing what lead it is going to lay down, 
and is also introducing an innovation, which is 
this. Instead of submitting the name of one 
city or two cities, the committee was able to 
reduce the number of desirable locations no 
lower than four, and the committee, therefore, 
is submitting these four cities for the decision 
of the convention: Fort Worth, Miami, Niagara 
Falls and San Francisco, and may I say these 
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cities are also arranged alphabetically. The 
idea is, of course, that the convention will 
vote on all four, and the two cities having the 
highest vote will then be voted on for the 
final choice. 


Mr. Wilson: Is there a time fixed in that? 

Mr. Edy: We felt the time would be placed 
by the executive committee to suit the weather 
conditions wherever we are going to meet. 

. . The meeting adjourned at ten-forty a. m. 


TRAINING FOR THE PROFESSION 
Thursday Morning, September 15, 1927 


The meeting convened at ten-fifty a. m., Mr. 
R. W. Flack of Springfield, Ohio, presiding. 

Chairman Flack: It is my privilege to sub- 
stitute for the engaging and dynamic Mr. Louis 
Brownlow, who has been called away. The 
subject for the round table discussion is “Train- 
ing for the Profession.” This, it appears, is 
the most important matter to come before 
this body. To some of us who have had the 
opportunity to see the successful city managers 
in operation, it is obvious that their difficulty 
is not with the physical fact of management, 
but rather with their ability to steer your 
administrative ship to a successful port of 
accomplishment. 

You have the extreme pleasure this morning 
of hearing from a man who has cradled this 
thought, and followed it successfully to its 
early manhood. I believe all of us agree that 
the time has arrived when there must be new 
thought engendered into this movement to 
bring it to its fullness of ability to serve. 
Without further introduction, I take pleasure 
in presenting to you Dr. Hatton, who will 
speak to you at this moment. 


. . Dr. Hatton presented his discusion which 
was to be written out by him but unfortunately 
he was unable to do this. 

Chairman Flack: The discussion we have just 
heard, I am sure we all appreciate. Dr. Hat- 
ton has told me, as it appears to me, that 
the structure of the municipality as we now 
have it needs atmosphere. It needs toning in 
the profession, and I am sure that the discus- 
sion to follow by Mr. E. V. Spence will add 
materially to this discussion. 


Discussion by Mr. Spence 


Mr. E. V. Spence, San Angelo, Texas: Mr. 
Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: It is need- 
less to express our appreciation of the remarks 
of Dr. Hatton, for the fact that his name ap- 
peared on the program made us realize what 
was coming. We knew we would have some- 
thing good in store. 

The subject “Training for the Profession,” 
was covered very thoroughly by Dr. Hatton. 
I have only one thing to add, and I am sure he 
will touch on it when he writes it completely in 


his paper. That is the personal contact that 
a city manager learns only by actual experi- 
ence. You can have an ideal city maanger as far 
as education, but when it comes to putting 
over and dealing with the public if he does not 
know how to deal with the public in a way 
that he can further his ideals of the way to 
handle a city and still hold the friendship of 
the citizens he is apt to get into difficulty. 

I have not had an opportunity to read his 
paper, but I gave a little thought to it this 
morning, and after Dr. Hatton had completed 
his remarks he had covered not only the points 
that I had thought of but more. A little dif- 
ferent phase of the question comes to my mind. 
That is in connection with the young man who 
has just finished college, has heard about the 
city manager work and wants to go into it, 
the business man who is called upon either 
from the outside of his community or in his 
community to take over the reins of govern- 
ment, and the engineer, which includes all 
classes of engineers. 

I don’t think a man should go into this 
work unless he intends to follow it as a pro- 
fession. I don’t think he deals rightly with 
the profession unless he intends to follow it 
and make a profession of it. He should take 
stock of his shortcomings. I venture to say 
every man in the profession now has not been 
in the work more than six months before he 
knows his shortcomings. He knows what he 
needs to study, but the subject is “Training 
for the Profession.” 


The business man, in my idea, is fully able 
to do the work, but in the majority of cases 
he will be confronted with the fact that he 
is not dealing with private business but a busi- 
ness in which every citizen is a stockholder and 
has something to say. Also the business man 
will be confronted with public improvements, 
the procedure of which is different than in 
private work. In that case, an engineer, 
through his experience, state, county, and city, 
is more familiar with the public works and the 
procedure connected with it. The engineer 


may be first-class engineer, but due to his 
inability to cope with the public it bars him 
from being a successful city manager. But 
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if he can, through study and hard work, be 
patient, hold his temper, the chances are he can 
develop into a good city manager. 

I only wish that in 1925, when I went into 
this work, I could have had an opportunity to 
have had a conference with Dr. Hatton. I was 
confronted with the same question. I finished 
my engineering work in 1911. (I trust you will 
pardon my personal reference. I have to do 
so, to make it fit into this case.) I spent 
twelve years in engineering work, civil en- 
gineering work, and was elected mayor of a 
little city for three years, with the commis- 
sion form. I had read about the city manager 
association and the profession. I consulted 
the real manager of the house, the wife, and 
she agreed to go with me back to college for 
another year’s work, to study city management 
in the college of Texas. It is post graduate 
work, and they so arrange it so you can obtain 
a fellowship which will help to defray your 
expense. 

I was confronted with this question? What 
courses should I take up? I was indeed for- 
tunate in having the experience as mayor of 
the city, a city of about 4,000 and having ex- 
perience in these problems. I am sure I ob- 
tained more in those three years than I could 
find in books in the matter of meeting the 
public and their problems and financing the 
city. I never will forget when the professor 
asked in the beginning that each man pick 
one question to be studied or rather that he 
would like to have discussed. I said, “As my 
question, I would like to know how to finance 
a city without money,” which happens in a 
good many cases in small cities. You take hold 
of them. They are in debt, need money, and 
you have to continue to operate, and that is 
a problem that is confronting a city manager 
who undertakes or begins in a city where the 
city manager form of government did not 
exist previously. 


1 might mention this. I wish Dr. Hatton 
might have the opportunity some time to talk 
to the graduates of some of the state schools 
in Texas, where they have a course for this 
work but are in the dark at present as to what 
studies to include. But I think this question 
of the course depends on the experience a man 
has had before that time. Having had an 
engineering experience, having been a county 
engineer, city engineer, and mayor, I completed 
my course first in municipal government, in 
which we read and studied on the questions 
of police power, police organizations, and fire 
department organizations, which could not be 


found in books, taxation and finance. I was 
disappointed in the latter subject. I thought I 
was getting something that dealt with munici- 
pal taxation, but it dealt with national taxa- 
tion which is quite different from the problems 
which are confronted by the city. There was a 
course in roads and pavements, not only the 
study of it but the detailed design of all types 
of roads and pavements, which I found to be 
helpful. There was work in contracts and 
specifications, also very important, sanitation, 
including the design and operation of the 
sewer plant, sewer system, and disposal plants. 
I found that this subject was very important, 
also water supply and flood control, public 
health, the preparation of a budget and control 
of the same. 

N..w I think I have covered all of the sub- 
jects. ‘They may be a little different from the 
line of discussion or the paper of Dr. Hatton, 
but it is my actual experience, and I found 
it all beneficial except the taxation and finance, 
which was all right, but I did not obtain the 
kind of information I desired. I shall not 
take up any more time, but I shall be glad to 
answer questions if you so desire. 

Chairman Flack: This subject is now open 
for general discussion. Please feel free to 
stand up and say anything you have in mind 
on this subject. 

I am going to take the liberty, Mr. President, 
of suggesting a matter for the next six min- 
utes. Having worked for managers like Mr. 
Carr, I am reasonably well convinced that a 
great deal of this well prepared matter that is 
brought to the convention received some home 
aid. Yesterday we were delighted with two 
presentations of matters that received thought 
by somebody. Of course, I am not sure. I 
am going to call upon one of the two gentlemen 
for just a three-minute discussion of the sub- 
ject. Mr. Rigsby. 

Mr. R. W. Rigsby, Durham, N. C.: I enjoyed 
thoroughly Dr. Hatton’s talk. I think all of 
the managers who have been in the field and 
are still in the field realize that we must have 
a training which will permit us to carry on 
our work in a manner that will not be unbal- 
anced. I think one of the saddest things in 
municipal administration or any other kind, 
is an unbalanced administration. Of course, 
we realize, in going into cities, the people 
themselves, the customs of that community, 
will determine to a certain extent what par- 
ticular thing you shall push forward and what 
you will have to rather restrain. It is a thing 
in which you have to let the public opinion 
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determine to a great extent. But that does 
not mean that the manager should not be well 
versed in the principles of municipal admin- 
istration, and you might say, further than 
that, a great many of the details of muni- 
cipal administration. Because in order to read 
intelligently the reports that come in, we must 
know what these reports refer to. 

In closing, I want to say this. I called at- 
tent on yesterday to one matter, and that was 
that a city manager is more or less the oiler 
of the machinery. We might say that organiz- 
ation that he creates or that he supports is 
the machinery. That is the wisdom that he 
gets through this general knowledge, the 
understanding to know how to oil; with all 
his wisdom and understanding, he must know 
how and where and when to oil. (Applause.) 

Chairman Flack: Mr. Edy, will you contri- 
bute a thought to this meeting? 

Mr. John N. Edy, Berkeley, Cal.: Dr. Hat- 
ton, I am sure, recalls how many times we 
have discussed this subject of training for the 
profession. Located in Berkeley, the seat of 
the University of California, I have an un- 
usual opportunity to discuss this subject in 
detail with those who are, as Dr. Hatton is, 
engaged in guiding the members interested 
in this work. 


Professor Moy, in charge of the municipal 
department of the university, felt I ought to 
feel that the engineering training is the only 
training for a city manager. I think it has 
taken four years to convince him I don’t think 
the engineering training is absolutely neces- 
sary. I do think a man whose experience be- 
fore he enters the city management has failed 
to teach him analytical thinking is going to 
be very much embarrassed on many occasions. 

As I look on my engineering experience, two 
things stand out, the habit of thinking anal- 
ytically, and the other purely an accident of 
my own location, the necessity for building 
substantial engineering improvements with 
very little money. I think the most helpful 
preparation I had for the city management 
work, particularly the economics of it, in 
engineeriag, was in building high-class roads 
across the stale of Montana. I enjoyed it 
very much, 


It seerns to me that the university falls down 
(Dr. Hatton does not think so) if it thinks it 
can turn out city managers. It was almost a 
moral victory about a month ago for Professor 
May to walk into my office and startle me by 
saying, “Mr. Edy, I have decided that we 
cannot make city managers in the university.” 


I said, “I am sure that is a good decision 
to reach.” 
A Plan of Apprenticeship 
He has proposed a plan of apprenticeship, 
which will take into our organization some 


men he would select or he and I would agree ' 


on, which, if we can work it out, will be of 
benefit to the profession and to the University 
of California. One weakness in the young 
people who come to me from the University of 


California, and we get many every year, is that | 


while they have a grounding in the theory 
of government, a hroad, general knowledge 
perhaps of the high spots Dr. Hatton has 
touched on, while they are interested and en- 
thusiastic and all that, not one single one of 
them can take his hat off and go to work 
and do anything. So without any hesitation, 
and I am sure with some offense to the dignity 
of academic enterprise in the schools, I have 
suggested to the political science department 
that they encourage their graduates to learn 
stenography or bookkeeping or do some other 
thing, so that they can come into the organiza- 
tion and go to work at seventy-five or one 
hundred dollars a month, and then start on 
their work. Once somebody is in the organ- 
ization, if their interest is there, if there is 
intelligence and if there is talent, you are 
just as anxious to advance them as they are 
to be advanced. 


I have in my organization two people, both 
part time and working hard at something to 
do in a rather subordinate capacity, both en- 
thusiastically headed for a substantial posi- 
tion in the city government. We have in the or- 
ganization as department heads three or four 
men and one woman who are thinking in terms 
of the city manager, and we have provided a 
series of seminars. We meet every two weeks 
on Thursday afternoon. I am missing this 
afternoon’s meeting. We meet for forty-five 
minutes and discuss problems of municipal 
government, our own problems, the make up 
of relationship of the different departments, 
one with another. Gradually we are getting 
into some of the deeper problems of govern- 
ment, as their interest is aroused. Beyond 
that we have about six people who meet in 
my office frequently and cover as much of the 
field as our intelligence and guidance will 
permit us to do. 


I have a definite feeling that city managers 
can never be made in college, and the univer- 
sity people, thinking ahead of their times, 
know it. A university education is a wonder- 
I took the time and 


ful benefit and advantage. 
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trouble of having two engineering degrees, 
and spent two full years in the summer schools 
of the University of California to get the de- 
gree of political science. The thing we must 
impress upon ourselves and upon the young 
people who come in is that the most important 
element in government is people. 
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Chairman Flack: I want to thank you both 
for the contribution you have made to this 
meeting. 

. . . The meeting adjournd at twelve-fifteen 
p.m. . 

ADJOURNMENT 


BUILDING CODES WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO FIRE LIMITS AND FIRE 
HAZARDS 


Thursday Morning, September 15, 1927 


The meeting was called to order at ten 
forty-five o’clock by Mr. T. S. Scott, city man- 
ager, Niagara Falls, Ontario. 

Chairman Scott: We have with us Mr. Clar- 
ence Goldsmith of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, who will give us his paper on 


the subject, “Building Codes with Special 
Reference to Fire Limits and Fire Hazards.” 
The paper will then be discussed by Mr. O. A. 
Kratz, city manager, Astoria, Oregon, and Mr. 
Boyd Bennett, city manager, Bluefield, West 
Virginia. 


BUILDING CODES 


By Clarence Goldsmith, Assistant Chief Engineer, The National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
New York, Chicago and San Francisco 


To you, city managers and city officials, the 
problem of regulating building construction 
in your cities by a suitable code is of great 
importance, for the development of any city 
is very definitely affected by the laws control- 
ling building construction. 

A building code has three principal pur- 
poses, first, the control of the structural safety 
of buildings, second, the control of the fire 
hazard due to the buildings themselves and 
their occupancy, so that life may be safe- 
guarded and the probability of a spreading 
conflagration developing reduced to a practical 
minimum, and third, reasonable economy in 
contruction costs. 


During the early development of our first 
large American cities, building operations 
were carried on with practically no restric- 
tions, and even in the early seventies of the 
last century, no large city except New York 
had any laws even remotely providing for the 
erection of superior buildings. Then in 1871, 
Chicago was visited by one of the greatest 
conflagrations that the world has ever known, 
and in the following year the major part of 
the business district of Boston was destroyed 
by fire. These cities, as well as the fire insur- 
ance world, were stunned for a time by these 
calamities. Yet these proved the truth of the say- 
ing found in the book of Ecclesiastes of the Old 
Testament, “That there is no new thing under 
the sun” or perhaps more clearly stated by 
Marie Antoinette’s milliner who said, “There 


is nothing new except what has been forgot- 
ten.” For did not Rome burn at the time of 
Nero, and later history record the great London 
fire? Did the city of Chicago proceed imme- 
diately after the disaster to establish perman- 
ent fire limits, enact stringent buildings laws, 
provide for their enforcement, increase its fire- 
fighting facilities, including the fire department 
and water supply, and pass laws to govern 
special hazards? It did not. The reason that 
it did not is very concisely stated by Glenn 
Frank, president of the University of Wis- 
consin, who states, “That the average Amer- 
ican commonwealth (or city) betrays four 
cardinal sins in the management of its com- 
mon life.” Paraphrased, the four sins are, viz: 


1. We improvise. We fall short in the mat- 
ter of foresight. We are skittish about long 
time planning in public affairs. 

2. We over-simplify. We want sure cures 
that act quickly. We have not really learned 
that all situations are complex. 

8. We practice isolated leadership. There 
is not enough interestate commerce of mind 
between the empires of labor, business, poli- 
tics and education. We suffer from the lone- 
wolf theory of leadership. 

4. We conduct our affairs on the basis of 
attack and defense rather than upon the basis 
of research and study. The problem of leader- 
ship is not primarily a perfection of strategy, 
but the conquest of truth and its reduction of 
workable measures. 
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Unquestionably, the foregoing arraignment 
has been true until a few years ago, when it 
was realized in a number of cities that their 
municipal affairs should be conducted in a way 
similar to the conduct of large corporations, 
and the development of this idea resulted in 
the employment of city managers. 

Building Regulations 

During the past decade, considerable pro- 
gress has been made in solving the difficult 
and intricate problems of building regulations. 
The question of structural safety was formerly 
a serious one, but today it gives city auth- 
orities little concern. Good construction prac- 
tice is well established so that a uniformity 
of requirements between the kind and quality 
of material and allowable working stresses 
can be readily provided. The American sys- 
tem for testing materials is in a position to 
furnish accurate data on the strength of prac- 
tically all materials entering building con- 
struction. 

The making of proper provisions for safety 
to life is now considered one of the most im- 
portant provisions in the building code. This 
question has come to the forefront because of 
the greater concentration of people on a given 
area, which necessitates adequate provisions 
being made for the escape from fire, and also 
because health authorities realize the necessity 
of providing ample light and _ ventilation 

An almost equally important subject is that 
of safeguarding against the spread of fire 
within the building of origin. Present accepted 
practices provide for this by restricting the 
areas and heights of buildings, and also re- 
quiring the protection of floor openings and 
communicating openings in fire walls. The 
spread of fire from building to building must 
be cared for by requiring the proper protection 
of all exposed openings, and specifying fire- 
proof or fire-resistive roof covering. With 
these basic requirements adequately cared 
for, any city is reasonably fire-safe. 

A few cities, having believed it desriable to 
safeguard their mercantile districts to the max- 
imum degree, have in times past required that 
only fireproof buildings be erected within cer- 
tain areas. In principal this action was laud- 
able, but in practice it has not proved highly 
successful in all cases, for it has driven new 
construction outside the prescribed areas, thus 
permitting the old existing inferior buildings 
within the area to remain. The result has been 
that the conflagration hazard of the city has 
been raised rather than lowered, thus defeating 
the intent of the framers of the ordinance. 


Unquestionably, buildings of certain types 
and occupancies should be fireproof. A few of 
such are armories, asylums, city halls, colleges, 
court houses, police stations, hospitals, li- 
braries, museums, railway passenger stations, 
schools with pupils above the second story, 
and theatres. Buildings of various other oe- 
cupancies should be fireproof when they exceed 
certain heights and certain prescribed areas, 


Most American cities, having a population 
over 10,000 or 15,000, have established fire 
limits districts. The reasons for establishing 
these districts is to afford protection to the 
business sections of the towns and cities, by 
prohibiting the erection within and in close 
proximity to them readily burnable construc- 
tion. In some instances, congested manufac- 
turing sections have been included by ordin- 
ance within fire limits. It is almost axiomatic 
that distrcts containing the better construction, 
and in which the higher values are housed in a 
city, need to be protected from the exposures 
from buildings of frame and inferior types. 


Source Of Bad Fires In Wooden Structures 


A review of the considerable number of con- 
flagrations which have occurred during the 
past fifty years shows that in most cases the 
fire which started the conflagration originated 
in a wooden section and spread into the areas 
where the buildings were brick, stone or fire- 
proof. The fires of origin got out of hand be- 
cause of combination of circumstances, such 
as delayed alarms, undermanned fire depart- 
ment, high winds and lack of water supply, 
and were generally further aided and abetted 
in their spread by wooden shingle roofs. The 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, conflagration of 1913 
started in a low-value frame dwelling section, 
swept over a large residential area, communi- 
cated to and destroyed part of the business dis 
trict, involving 133 acres of ground space m 
all. The Houston, Texas, conflagration of 
1912 started amongst a group of low-value 
buildings and spread over a section three to 
seven blocks wide, and one and one-half miles 
long, destroying thirteen industrial plants, 
eight stores, 119 dwellings and two cotton 
compressors. The fire which devastated an 
area of 264 acres in Paris, Texas, in 1916 
originated in a one-story frame building about 
one-half mile south of the principal mercantile 
district, and was swept by a high wind through 
the district, destroying about two-thirds of it, 
and did not burn itself out until it reached the 
sparsely-built territory near the city limits. 


The restrictions imposed in fire limits dis- 
tricts usually prohibit combustible roof cover- 
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ings and frame construction. In many cases, 
however, the value of the fire limits ordinance 
is materially reduced by making exceptions of 
certain kinds of buildings and in permitting 
frame buildings of small area. The size of the 
districts or distances beyond the boundary of 
the high value buildings in the mercantile dis- 
trict included varies materially in different 
cities. In only a few cities are they suffi- 
ciently extensive to fulfill the purpose for 
which they were intended. This is generally 
because the necessity of extending them as the 
city grows is overlooked. In other instances 
their boundaries are found to be very irregular, 
and upon investigation it is found that this 
is due to exemptions which have been made, 
due to the influence of certain property owners 
since the original ordinance was passed. Such 
special privileges go far to defeat the object of 
the restrictions. 

In many instances, fire limits do not include 
whole blocks but pass lot lines, and in some 
cases are determined by specifying the dis- 
tance back from the street line included within 
the limits. This practice permits buildings of 
very inferior construction to be built near 
buildings of superior type. 

The improvement of the fire hazard of a city 
may be gradually accomplished in the most 
economic way by restricting construction in 
three zones or divisions. The restrictions 
covering the first district should apply to the 
entire city and include minimum requirements 
for construction. More stringent regulations 
should govern the construction of buildings 
and their internal and external protection 
against fire in the second district or primary 
fire limits. Finally, that area which is strictly 
mercantile, and having high value buildings 
where the greatest concentration of value and 
employes is found, should be within a bound- 
ary where only superior construction and pro- 
tection are permitted. 

Residential and developing outlying sections 
have been and are now being built up almost 
entirely with frame construction. This type 
will probably continue to predominate for a 
number of years, for more substantial types 
of construction are not liable to be adopted 
until the decrease in our timber supply makes 
it economically necessary, or until the pros- 
pective house owner becomes aware of the false 
economy of flimsy construction which deterio- 
rates rapidly, cost more to repair, possesses 
less rental value, and on which less money can 
be borrowed than on structures of more per- 
manent construction. 


When the records of the causes of fires, 
maintained by fire departments and shown in 
their reports, are reviewed, it is almost in- 
variably found that a very considerable pro- 
portion of the fires start from sparks on 
wooden shingled roofs in cities where this 
type of roof covering predominates; it is al- 
most inconceivable that the great mass of 
property owners and tenants in our cities do 
not realize the importance of requiring fire- 
resistive or incombustible roof coverings on 
their places of abode. 


It has been said “That the burnt child fears 
the fire,” but unfortunately this maxim does 
not hold true, for several cities which have 
been visited by spreading fires of greater or 
less extent, which were unquestionably due to 
the presence of wooden shingle roofs, have im- 
mediately after the disaster, passed ordinances 
forbidding wooden shingles, but within a few 
months or years afterward rescinded these 
ordinances. 


The necessity for protecting the mercantile 
district by the restriction of building construc- 
tion is self-evident, and has been almost uni- 
versally recognized as such by municipalities 
in the adoption of fire limits which ordinarily 
include the district containing the higher val- 
ues and an area one or more blocks wide out- 
side. It is desirable and necessary in order 
to furnish the desired protection to have the 
limits extend at least two city blocks about 
the congested high value area. This is not a 
particular hardship, as the cost of superior 
construction is now but little more than that 
of frame, which should be permitted only in 
the outlying sections. 

Improvements along the line of better con- 
struction can only be brought about gradually. 
Old buildings cannot be torn down at once and 
rebuilt but the building code can be so drawn 
that future construction shall not menace ad- 
jacent structures but reduce the hazard where 
it now exists. Even though the laws may be 
comprehensive and stringent, if they are not 
rigidly and impartially enforced the benefits 
which fire limts districts are supposed to con- 
fer will not be realized. 


The laws, ordinances and codes of a decade 
age are not applicable today. Numerous cities 
within the past few years have become aware 
of this fact and revised their codes in accord- 
ance with accepted modern practice. 


The Department of Commerce, immediately 
after the war, realized the importance of ob- 
taining safe construction in future building op- 
erations. The country at that time was seri- 
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ously in need of housing accommodations, for 
the rate of erection of buildings of this class 
had been at a low ebb during the war. The 
Secretary of Commerce therefore appointed 
a Building Code Committee, which included 
the highest authorities on the subject in the 
country. Realizing the prevailing high cost of 
materials and labor, this committee first at- 
tacked the problem of small dwelling house con- 
struction and prepared a building ordinance 
entitled “Recommended Minimum Require- 
ments for Small Dwelling Construction,” which 
comprised a building ordinance embracing the 
recommended requirements for construction of 
small dwellings in form for adoption by muni- 
cipalities; also an appendix which contained a 
collection of reliable information concerning 
good practice in building construction, which, 
although not suitable for inclusion in a build- 
ing ordinance, is nevertheless of distinct prac- 
tical value. The Committee later published 
a report entitled “Recommended Minimum 
Requirements for Plumbing in Dwellings and 
Similar Buildings,” a report entitled “Mini- 
mum Live Loads Allowable for Use in Design 
of Buildings,” a report entitled “Recommended 
Minimum Requirements for Masonry Wall 
Construction” and a report entitled “Recom- 
mended Practice for the Arrangement of 
Building Codes.” This publication gives a 
complete arrangement of subjects in logical se- 
quence. Topics for each section are suggested 
but no requirements are given, but the re- 
port describes these different agencies which 
may be employed in drafting a code, and in- 
dicates their merits. One of the last reports 
of this Committtee was entitled “Recommended 
Building Code Requirements for Working 
Stresses in Building Materials.” 

In a large number of cases, when a city 
contemplates the revision of its building code 
or the adoption of a new code, the officials 
secure codes of other cities and we are asked 
to comment on the merits of these codes, and 
frequently investigation shows that the codes 
which are being used as models are weaker 
than the existing code of the city. 

The National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
realizing the necessity of having a model build- 
ing code available, prepared such a code in 
1905. This code became a standard; it passed 
through three editions and had great effect 
upon American buildings laws. In 1915, it 
was thorougly revised according to best mod- 
ern practice. The National Board’s engineer- 
ing organization is always available for giving 
counsel and advice, and each year reviews a 


considerable number of codes which are in the 
process of revision, and submits criticisms 
and suggestions, 90 per cent of which are ac- 
cepted. 

The “Standard Schedule for Grading Cities 
and Towns of the United States With Refer- 
ence to Their Fire Defenses and Physical Con- 
ditions” gives proportionate credit for build- 
ing laws and their enforcement. This credit 
is in addition to the credit for structural con- 
ditions, which is based upon the actual physical 
condition of existing buildings. With a satis- 
factory building code in effect and rigidly en- 
forced, additional credits from year to year 
accrue under the structural conditions credit, 
It is true that the progress is slow, but this 
is necessarily so because the percentage of 
ground area which is rebuilt each year is small. 


The zoning system which is being almost 
universally adopted in connection with city 
planning, restricts occupancies and prevents 
construction of buildings of a nature tending 
to reduce property values in districts of other 
character, that is, manufactuing plants cannot 
be constructed in mercantile or tenement dis- 
tricts, and mercantiles or tenements are pro- 
hibited in residential districts. This is a fav- 
orable feature from the fire prevention stand- 
point, only as it prevents the erection of large 
buildings in sections where the fire protection 
furnished by the water supply and fire depart- 
ment is below the standard for such buildings. 
The zoning system does not remove the neces- 
sity of fire limits but tends to prevent the de- 
velopment of dangerous conditions which might 
otherwise develop from dissimilar occupancies 
in characteristic districts. 


In conclusion, it may be said that with a 
comprehensive code equivalent to that of the 
National Board, properly enforced, the need of 
fire limit extensions is largely reduced, as the 
exposures without the limits would improve 
as the older buildings would be replaced, and 
the construction of frame buildings, if covered 
with non-combustible roof coverings and pro- 
vided with fire stops, near the high values does 
not appreciably increase the hazard. 


The building of fire-resistive construction, 
popularly called “fireproof,” is considered by 
the layman as one embodying absolute safety, 
and such a building does, if the floor openings 
and the exposed window openings are properly 
protected, if it is not of excessive area and 
it has a smoke proof tower, and if the occu- 
pancy does not include hazardous combustible 
contents. As a matter of fact, few modern 
fireproof buildings have their window open- 
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ings suitably protected, and a considerable pro- 
portion do not have the floors properly cut off. 
When such buildings are filled with combustible 
contents, fires within the buildings, under un- 
favorable conditions, spread vertically so that 
the major portion of the entire building may 
become involved, and when such buildings are 
subject to severe exposure fires, the fire is 
bound to gain entrance into the building and 
destroy a considerable portion of the con- 
tents. In cases where the occupancy neces- 
sitates storage of large volumes of combustible 
material, fireproof buildings should be pro- 
tected by automatic sprinkler systems. 

Well constructed buildings make the spread 
of fire within them less liable, and reduce the 
probability of the extension of fires from build- 
ing to building and the development of con- 
flagration to a marked degree, but in order 
to reduce the number of fires within the build- 
ings, it is essential that the control of the haz- 
ards be properly governed by ordinances, with 
proper provision for the enforcement. Electric 
wiring should be installed in accordance with 
the National Electrical Code. Flammable liq- 
uids, chemicals, carbides, nitrocellulose and 
films, matches, combustible fibres, lumber and 
packing materials, and rubbish should all be 
used and stored in accordance with modern 
accepted practices, which have been developed 
to secure the maximum amount of safety. 

The National Board of Fire Underwriters 
has prepared rules and regulations governing 
these hazards, as well as for the controlling 
of the storage of explosives and fireworks, 
which last two named materials should not be 
present within built-up areas. Similar regula- 
tions are also available to govern oil lighting 
and heating, gas lighting and heating, dry 
cleaning and garages. The records of the Bu- 
reau of Explosives of the Amercan Railway 
Association testify most convincingly that 
proper regulations governing the handling of 
hazardous materials are effective in maintain- 
ing the minimum loss in their handling. Their 
1926 report reads in part as follows: 


“The carriers are required to transport many 
hazardous articles which involve the greatest 
potential hazard they are called upon to face. 
Considering only three of the most dangerous 
articles shipped by rail, the railroads trans- 


port each year about five million pounds of 
a explosives; over five million tons of 
acids; 


and over twelve billion gallons of gaso- 
line. This requires over 25,000 freight trains 


of eighty cars each, with 50,000 pounds of lad- 


ing in each car. 

“The loss of only three lives during the year, 
despite the dangerous nature of the commodi- 
ties and the large tonnage hauled, has been 
equalled only once in 1920—when, however, the 
tonnage for such commodities was somewhat 
less than in 1926. 


“Thirty-eight persons were injured in 1926, 
according to the report. This constitutes a 
new record. The property loss in connection 
with the transportation of explosives, 
inflammable material in 1926 was $1,114,067. 

In the selection of fire protection appliances 
or in choosing electric, gas, oil and miscellane- 
ous appliances, one should be certain that the 
kind and type selected are calculated to prop- 
erly fulfill that function. The Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, established and maintained by 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters, (for 
service, not profit—), investigates and lists such 
appliances. These appliances, when installed 
in accordance with the rules and regulations of 
the National Board, introduce the minimum 
amount of hazard. 

Local conditions in each city are bound to 
necessitate certain modifications of any stand- 
ard code or set of regulations, but care should 
be taken in making these changes not to 
weaken the effectiveness of the code. It is 
recognized that it requires energy, persever- 
ance and tact to put through a code and have 
all conflicting interests, satisfied. Considerable 
time is necessarily consumed in securing the 
final adoptions of building codes and regula- 
tions, but in handling the problem it should be 
remembered that 

“The clock of life is wound but once, 
And no man has the power 

To telljust when the hands will stop, 
At late or early hour. 

Now is the only time you own; 
Live, love, toil with a will; 

‘Place no faith in tomorrow, for 
The clock may then be still.” 


Chairman Scott: I will call now on Mr. 
Kratz. 
Mr. O. A. Kratz: I have had an opportunity 


to read Mr. Goldsmith’s paper before coming 
to the ~Ea- and therefore, was able to re- 
duce what I have to say to writing. 


DISCUSSION OF BUILDING CODES 
By O. A. Kratz, City Manager of Astoria, Oregon 


I have been allotted ten minutes in which 
to discuss and comment on the very excellent 
paper just read by Mr. Goldsmith on “Building 
Codes.” Mr. Goldsmith has handled his sub- 


ject in a very broad and comprehensive man- 
ner, and it would be very presumptuous indeed 
for me to add anything of a technical nature to 
what he has said, for Mr. Goldsmith is consid- 
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ered an authority on building matters. How- 
ever, I shall endeavor to call attention to some 
items of interest. 

The only reason I can see for the program 
committte requesting me to participate in this 
discussion is because I happen to be City Man- 
ager of a city which was visited by a very 
disastrous fire. The fire of December 8, 1922, 
completely destroyed the buildings and streets 
in over forty acres in the heart of Astoria’s 
business district. 

Unlike Chicago after their disastrous fire, 
as mentioned in the paper under discussion, 
Astoria held up all rebuilding until a careful 
survey had been made, proper fire limits 
established and new up-to-date building, elec- 
trical and plumbing codes adopted. 





VICE-PRESIDENT O. A. KRATZ 
Appointed City Manager, Dubuque, Ia., 3-1-28 

In the fixing of the fire limits and in all mat- 
ters pertaining to fire protection, such as the 
location of fire alarm boxes, the location and 
size of water mains and hydrants, the State 
Insurance Rating Bureau was consulted, and 
their approval obtained so that the lowest pos- 
sible insurance rates could be obtained. 

The fire limits as established consist of an 
inner limit permitting the construction of 
Class “A”, “A-B” and “B”, restricted in 
height; an outer limit permitting Class “B” 


and better; and a water front district permit- 
ting Class “C” or better, and under certain con- 
ditions Class “D”’. 

The results obtained from our building code 
through rigid inspection is very gratifying. 
Where buildings of wood construction pre- 
dominated in our business district before the 
fire you will now find our widened concrete 
streets lined on both sides with beautiful con- 
crete fireproof buildings, each ownership being 
separated by adequate walls, making it impos- 
sible for another general conflagration. 

As stated in Mr. Goldsmith’s paper, one of 
the most important items in building construc- 
tion is structural safety, which is governed 
largely by the occupancy and working loads 
established by common practice. 

It goes without saying that buildings de- 
signed to house large crowds, such as theatres, 
churches, schools, hotels, and public as- 
sembly halls, should be constructed stronger 
and safer than ordinary business houses, and 
should be well equipped to handle large crowds 
quickly and safely in case of fire. School build- 
ings, if possible, should be limited to two stories 
in height, and each floor should be equipped 
with several means of exit. All buildings of 
over two stories should have adequate fire es- 
capes and water standpipes constructed beside 
same, to which can be attached standard fire 
hose. All school buildings and hospitals especi- 
ally should have auxiliary fire alarm boxes, at 
least one on each floor of the building, so that 
alarms can be quickly and accurately trans- 
mitted to headquarters. 

Safe, live and dead loads may vary in differ- 
ent localities. For instance, the coast cities in 
the Pacific Northwest have extremely high 
velocity of winds to contend with, which also 
may be true of other coast regions. In the 
Central States cyclones are encountered. On 
the Pacific Coast and in the Southern States 
snow loads are neglible, while in other parts 
of the state several failures have been recorded 
due to excessive snowfalls. The earthquakes 
at San Francisco and Santa Barbara have 
proven that certain types of construction which 
are safe in other regions are not practical 
where earthquakes are likely to occur. 

In order to maintain a standard of safety 
after a building is once constructed, extreme 
vigilance is necessary when change of occu- 
pancy occurs. A building constructed for one 
purpose should never be allowed to be used for 
another until the provisions of the building 
codes have been complied with. It often re- 
quires a great of courage to insist that the re- 
quirements of a code be complied with, but if 
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you have that courage and use it, you will 
eliminate a great deal amount of grief for 
yourself and your city, and the results will be 
well worth while. 

A building may be ever so well built for a 
fire-proof building and designed to retain a 
fire in the place of origin, but through care- 
less inspection of alterations, holes are often 
left through floors and partition walls around 
pipes and other openings, making it possible 
for a fire to spread from room to room or 
from building to building. 

Seaport cities are troubled a great deal with 
trash carrying rodents and highly combusti- 
ble material is often deposited around electric 
wires, and so in a sense a building not rat- 
proof is not fire proof. 

Rodents are not the only trash collectors, 
for often thoughtless tenants, or the owners 
themselves, accumulate large piles of combus- 
tible materials in their buildings, and unless 
periodic inspections are made by the fire mar- 
shal or fire department, fires are very likely 
to break out in the best fireproof buildings. 

The value of regular inspection of fire haz- 
ards has proven itself in Astoria, for only 
one small blaze has occurred in our business 
district during the past four years or since the 
reconstruction period. 

Several large water front fires were caused 
in Portland due to the improper storage of 
oils in large quantities. The oils when released 
floated downstream and quickly carried the 
flames under docks and wharves. As a result 
the State Legislature of Oregon passed some 
very good laws governing the storage of com- 
bustible materials. These laws are enforced by 
the State Fire Marshal’s office, relieving city 
officials from that unpleasant duty. For in- 
stance, where oils are stored in large quan- 
tities, the law requires a concrete reservoir to 
be constructed around the container equal in 
capacity of container, making it impossible 
for released oils to spread a fire. 

In Astoria the fire-proof construction re- 
quirement has not resulted in business houses 
moving outside the fire limits to obtain cheaper 
rents in frame buildings. Perhaps it was be- 
cause the fire limits took in too much terri- 
tory or more likely business men are willing 
to pay higher rentals in order to carry on their 
business nearer the heart of the business 
district. 


It is my opinion that a rigid building code 
properly drawn to fit local conditions and prop- 
erly enforced will in the long run reflect a 
considerable saving in the operation expenses 


of our cities. It costs money to put out fires 
and with improper construction the owners 
are paying excessive insurance rates. 

In this paper I have attempted to confine 
my discussions to the first two subdivisions of 
Mr. Goldsmith’s paper: 

First, the control of the structural safety 
of buildings. 

Second, the control of the fire hazard due 
to the buildings themselves and their occu- 
pancy, so that life may be safeguarded and the 
probability of a spreading conflagration devel- 
oping reduced to a practical minimum. 

I trust I have not encroached too much 
on what the next speaker may have to say. 

In closing, I wish to say that I think Mr. 
Goldsmith handled his subject in a very able 
manner and the Association is indebted to 
him for the information contained in his very 
fine paper. 

Chairman Scott: Something Mr. Kratz just 
said about the costs to put out fires reminds 
me of an episode in my own experience. I 
was at Shawinigan Falls, Quebec, and had 
occasion to get my household goods insured. 
Shawinigan Falls is some distance from Mon- 
treal up the Maurice River. It is a substan- 
tial town, has the City Manager form of gov- 
ernment and a population of fifteen or twenty 
thousand. The Frenchman to whom I ap- 
plied for a policy started to write me a policy 
in an English company. I said, “Why is it 
you handle an English company? Why don’t 
you quote a French company?” 

He said, “There are hardly any.” 

“Why?” 

“We don’t have fires,” and he referred to his 
continental experience in France. Their build- 
ings are very substantial. Of course they do 
not have the weather conditions we have, and 
the cheap stoves we have here, but they do 
not have fires. We are the most wasteful peo- 
ple in the world, as the underwriter here 
knows, in the way of fires. 

I will now call on Mr. Bennett. 

Discussion By Mr. Bennett 

Mr. Boyd Bennett (City Manager, Bluefield, 
W. Va.): Mr. Chairman: The program com- 
mittee selected me to discuss the portion of 
Mr. Goldsmith’s paper connected with the rea- 
son of economy in construction costs. 

Naturally I have always been inclined to 
take the opposite side of any question that may 
come up, but in reading over Mr. Goldsmith’s 
paper it was so excellent that I have not been 
able as yet to criticize it like I would naturally 
like to do, 
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I have been fortunate, or unfortunate, as the 
case may be, in writing two building codes in 
my short career. One for a city of some 30,000 
people, which is now about 45,000, and one for 
a city of about 15,000 people, and I expect this 
winter to write a building code for a city of 
25,000 people. 

The subject of economy, or reason for econ- 
omy in building construction in the preparation 
of a building code to my mind is so strenuous 
that I won’t attempt in the five or ten min- 
utes allotted me, to go into the question in de- 
tail. This subject is tremendous because it 
takes in the education of the public as to what 
benefits they will receive by not having par- 
ticular economy in construction. In the highly 
valued districts I do not find any trouble what- 
soever in getting buildings constructed, elimin- 
ating the question of reasonable economy. In 
the residential districts we do have some trou- 
ble in most all cases. 


One of the biggest troubles we have is in 
connection with garages. A man buys an au- 
tomobile i.day on the installment plan, a 
dollar down, and a dollar as you can catch 
him, and lets his grocery bill go, but he has 
to store his car some place, and he proceeds to 
build a garage. Now what is reasonable econ- 
omy in the construction of a garage? It is one 
of the most hazardous things I know of, be- 
cause it is the catchall for most all the rubbish, 
and all the children play in it. The doors are 
open most of the time, and the owner puts 
there all the material he wants to save up for 
something. And to get a reasonable construc- 
tion of this particular hazard, which I think is 
a hazard, is a mighty hard job. 


In connection with Mr. Goldsmith’s paper, as 
to fire limits: Recently, the town I was in, in 
Virginia, established the city limits as the fire 
limits and in another district, taking in the 
high value in the wholesale manufacturing 
district, as a restricted fire district. This did 
not come about by any particular originality 
in my mind, or anybody else’s. It came about 
through a matter of circumstances. We had a 
terrible fight on with a gasoline company as 
to the storage of gasoline and, by the way, 
this same concern was fighting the policy of 
the government and the people in the city. 
Their plant which was located in the wholesale 
district caught on fire, and it was a question 
of driving them out of that district. 


It has been my experience that we should 
automatically go along with Mr. Goldsmith’s 
ideas, and that the economic way is to restrict 
construction in three zones or divisions, first 


the greater district, and then working down 
to the restricted section. 

Enforcement of inspection in building con- 
struction is one of the hardest things I have 
ever had to contend with. Long time planning 
is along the same line. You may plan a cam- 
paign to clean out your hazards, but the change 
of government, its policies and personnel, so 
often seems to change that long time planning, 
and in the end they do like Mr. Goldsmith said, 
pass ordinances forbidding wooden shingles, but 
within a few months or years rescind these 
ordinances. 

We recently adopted the plumbing code rec- 
ommended by the Department of Commerce. 
The enforcement of that has stopped us, or 
caused us to slow up in establishing or bring- 
ng out a new building code, because of the 
very question of economy or reason for econ- 
omy in its adoption. It is creating a very 
unsatisfactory condition in requiring you to 
live up to it. The same thing occurs in the 
electrical code which we passed the year be- 
fore, and there is a worse condition with the 
electric code in connection with fires, of course, 
than plumbing. 

The rating bureau covering West Virginia 
will not recognize the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters electrical code, or our inspec- 
tion of the same, but state that before any 
building will be accepted by the rating bureau 
as being properly wired, it must be inspected by 
the rating bureau’s men from their office in 
Charleston. This requires us to pay about $25for 
their expenses over and back to make the in- 
spection. If it is a large building several inspec- 
tions have to be made. That has also created a 
bad condition, or worse, because of non-cooper- 
ation. In the building or designing we do 
not get proper cooperation from contractors. 
Therefore, I think the main point of this is the 
education of the people to what it means to 
have proper building codes, and proper inspec- 
tions. The architect really controls the larger 
buildings, and great many of the small build- 
ings in their construction, that is, the per- 
manent residential buildings, and he will not 
confine himself to building regulations if he 
can get away from it. I have been up against 
them in three cities and I have not been able 
to get by them yet, and the contractor won't 
do it if he can save any money. I would like 
to hear an expression from some of the rest 
of you as to that. 

Chairman Scott: In the Province of Ontario 
under our provincially owned Hdyro-Electric 
Commission they have been able to get legis- 
lation through and you cannot get your house 
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wired by a private company or the Hydro un- 
less it is up to a certain code. We also have 
(and I want to ask Mr. Goldsmith if the Un- 
derwriters would recommend a regulation) that 
in regard to buildings which house theatrical 
crowds, or churches, or schools, and those build- 
ings must pass the inspection of a provincial 
architect. And that is a safer thing than to 
have it in the municipality because of the spe- 
cial pressure and privileges commanded. I 
would like to ask Mr. Goldsmith if the Under- 
writers would advocate any further extension 
of such authority along those lines. 

Mr. Goldsmith: In the states there has been 
a movement toward the enactment of state 
building codes. Such codes must necessarily 
comprise very minimum requirements which 
ean be generally enforced. Wisconsin has the 
most stringent code along that line, and that 
is enforced by state officials. The state of 
Ohio has during the past three or four years 
been developing a code. They are developing 
it piecemeal, in section. I recall only last 
week having seen three or four sections of that 
code. Of course we are strong for anything 
which will bring about an improvement; how- 
ever, we appreciate that states cannot go into 
the detail that the individual city and town 
must go into, so we cooperate. 

We have cooperated in the state of Ohio and 
with other states that have passed these codes, 
in helping them prepare their codes and then 
with that as a basis we try to sell the idea 
to the cities to enact further restrictory legis- 
lation which in many cases is governed entirely 
by the local conditions. 

I believe that movement is going to become 
more general and I have no doubt the majority 
of our states in the next decade that do not 
already have state codes will develop them. I 
would not state that any state is absolutely 
without any, but many of the old codes twenty 


or thirty years old are obsolete. They do not 





mean anything today because the type of con- 
struction has changed and our conditions have 
changed. They are building theatres that 
house anywhere from 700 to 7,000 people and 
those things were really unheard of twenty- 
five or thirty years ago, before the moving pic- 
ture industry developed. I believe that such 
organizations as this can be of material assist- 
ance to the state authorities, not only in a 
constructive way, but perhaps in a critical way, 
in advising and counseling the city authorities 
not to go too far in certain cases. This is 
a tendency today along all lines—to be too 
restrictive. We must not be restrictive so 
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that we handicap any particular city and lo- 
cality, and we must not be so restrictive that 
we put a damper on the development of cer- 
tain kinds of construction and methods on the 
of operating the various buildings. That must 
be always guarded against. Don’t be too re- 
strictive. If you do, you will simply stunt 
the proper growth along the particular lines 
which you are really trying to help. 

Mr. Day (Staunton, Virginia): Commenting 
on one point of Mr. Bennett’s discussion, the 
matter of cooperation of contractors and ar- 
chitects—we recently adopted a code and in 
preparing the code a committee of architects 
and contractors was appointed to draft the 
code. The city manager acted as secretary to 
the committee, and I think we have been 
rather successful in obtaining the cooperation 
ot the contractors and architects. Of course 
perhaps it might not be practical in a city 
of large size. 

One or two other points: of course we fol- 
lowed a National Board of Fire Underwriters 
regulations and the Building Code of the De- 
partment of Commerce, which incorporated the 
decimal system of numbering the various 
chapters as well as a looseleaf arrangement of 
code which permits the insertion of additional 
chapters, such as plumbing, and electric wir- 
ing and zoning. It is printed on one side 
on the paper, with brass clamps holding the 
publication together, and you may alter or 
change any of the existing paragraphs, or add 
additional ones which may be inserted, showing 
the uniformity of the whole booklet. 

Mr. Bennett: In connection with Mr. Day’s 
remark about the way he got his building 
code up—the first building code I attempted 
to write was in Lynchburg, Virginia, where 
we called together all the contractors, archi- 
tects, and real estate men and discussed the 
question in general. The real estate men wanted 
it, but when we were about to adopt it, they 
didn’t want it. The architects were very an- 
xious to have it, but you couldn’t get any two 
of them to agree on it, so the sum and sub- 
stance was that (with no egotism) it fell upon 
me to write it, and let them go on their way. 
That is the kind of cooperation you get. 

In the next city, in Charlottesville, Virginia, 
we didn’t call anybody in. The building in- 
spector, engineer, and myself, together with 
one of the foremost insurance agencies there 
prepared the building code, and put it into ef- 
fect. 

One of the things that came up in construc- 
tion in the line of economy, I recall, was that 
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they built a hotel under that code shortly 
afterwards, and the question came up of the 
width of stairways. Our code called for, we 
will say, for example, thirty inches, or forty 
inches, or whatever the cqge required of width 
in the stairway. They found when they started 
to build the building and put their foundations 
down, there was a little angle at the street 
corner which made them change their plans to 
some extent, which took an inch and a half 
out of this particular stairway. Now the ques- 
tion of economy in construction was, would 
they take up some other part of the building 
by putting that inch and a half on and change 
the whole design in that particular place, or let 
it go. Those are the things that come up when 
we are trying to enforce the code. 

Mr. A. W. Seng (Atchison, Kansas): I would 
like to ask Mr. Goldsmith, in regard to elec- 
trical fixtures which are sold by the five and 
ten-cent stores, such as this green-yellow lamp 
cord, and brass sockets, and this new type of 
wire called Romax, whether they are hazards. 

These things are bought indiscriminately by 
property owners and others who use this stuff 
for all kinds of electrical purposes which would 
not pass inspection if put out by a regular 
salesman or contractor, and they are very ser- 
ious fire hazards. 

Mr. Goldsmith: That is probably the great- 
est problem in connection with maintaining 
any electric wiring system in even a reasonable 
condition. In our inspections we find on new 
work that it is almost perfect; in other words, 
it meets all the requirements of the code, 
I am speaking in general now in some 390 
cities of over 20,000, that we inspect, but when 
we get into the old work we find all kinds of 
wire lacings. Any high school boy today, 
more particularly since the radio came in, is 
a prefectly competent electrician when it comes 
to installing wiring, and he goes, as this gen- 
tleman says, to the five and ten-cent store 
and buys flexible cord, and leads off from an 
outlet and trails around the room and hangs 
it on nails and steam pipes and gas pipes and 
accordingly we are just in a peck of trouble 
all the time. 

The only way we can prevent that is to make 
a reinspection of old work. That is not com- 
monly done. We cannot expect that it will be 
done in residences because the expense would 
be something enormous. Some electrical de- 
partments in some of our larger cities are 
making inspections of old work, and in the 
ordinance there is a section which gives them 
power to condemn that work and within a cer- 


tain period it must be replaced. That ordi. 
nance is framed along the same lines which our 
fire prevention ordinances are framed. When 
we claim it is a hazard your fire marshal or 
inspector has the power to notify the owner, or 
tenant, and give him a certain time to correct 
that. If he doesn’t correct it he can bring 
him into court. Those things are not being 
commonly done. 

In regard to Romax, there has been a long 
drawn out fight in regard to Romax, and I 
am under the impression that Romax can be 
installed. I am not quite sure of that. We 
have so many different lines in my work that 
I cannot expect to keep right up-to-date and 
‘be an authority on any question you can pop at 
me on fire prevention, but I am under the im- 
pression that Romax can be used. But this 
wire you talk about is not listed by the lab- 
oratories. There may be just as good fixtures 
made not listed by the laboratories. That is 
barely possible, but the only safe thing for any 
one to do is to get the listed fixtures because 
you know that at least has the minimum re- 
quirements for safety, and if a man is mak- 
ing a good fixture he unquestionably will get 
the laboratories to inspect and list that fix- 
ture. 

I don’t know that it is ever going to be pos- 
sible to prohibit the sale of such material, or 
whether it is going to be possible to prohibit 
the installation. I do know, however, in some 
cities the plumbing regulations are so strict 
that no one but a licensed plumber can do any 
work at all. As a very good instance of that, 
I was in the city of Boston in a hotel and one 
night I left the window open in my bathroom 
and the connection to the bath tub froze, and 
I went out and got a piece to put in there. 
The ultimate result was that I had to take 
the piece out and get the plumber to come and 
do it. 

Of course I was just as mad about is as the 
house owner would be if you told him he 
couldn’t get a piece of wire and run it around 


the mop board so he could charge his A or B| 


battery in his radio set. 

Mr. Josephson (Kenosha): I would like to 
say in regard to the electrical end of it, at 
our next meeting we will pass an electrical 
code that this unapproved material will not 
be allowed to be sold over any counter, five- 
or ten-cent store, or anywhere. In Madison 


they passed an ordinance to prohibit selling 
any material not approved by the Fire Under- 
writers, and gave the ten-cent stores sixty 
days to stop it. 
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I am surprised to hear that in the southern 


} part of the country they do not have more 


cooperation from the architects. We surely 
have it up our way, so far as the state of 
Wisconsin is concerned. We have our state 
building code, and plumbing and electrical. 
The state does not do a great deal of inspec- 
tion. They have field men who go around and 
take care of the smaller cities or communities 
where they have no city inspection. The larger 
cities that have their own inspectors, the state 
man seldom interferes with, but so far as co- 
operation is concerned we have the cooperation 
of contractors and architects, and all work to 
the same end. 


The Luncheon session was called to order at 
one-thirty o’clock by C. M. Osborn, City Man- 
ager, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 

Chairman Osborn: Ladies and Gentlemen: 
Before we start with the regular program for 
this luncheon meeting I am going to call on 
Mrs. Locke to take care of a little matter she 
has in hand, and we will have Mrs. Locke take 
care of that right now. 

Mrs. Fred H. Locke: I am sure you are all 
wondering “why pick upon Mrs. Locke” when 
you know Mr. Locke just loves to make 
speeches. If I had known that I had to make 
a speech before all of these men who are 
speech makers, I am positive I would never 
have allowed him to be the president of this 
association. But they have assured me it is 
my duty to make this speech, and it is a 
pleasant tas.k Mrs. Douglas, will you please 
step this way. The ladies wish to present Mrs. 
Douglas just a slight token of appreciation. 
(Applause. ) 

Mrs. C. E. Douglas: I am overcome. I cer- 
tainly wish to express my thanks to all of 
you, and to assure you that we have been 
imighty glad to have you all here for the 


Just leave the fans on, please. You need the 
air, and I promise not to add to the hot air 
already with us. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: When I received the 
kind invitation of your secretary to come out 
here and say something about the “First City 
Manager in the State of Pennsylvania,” I was 
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Mr. Bennett: Mr. Goldsmith brought up the 
subject of plumbing, I would like to say that 
our electricians are licensed under our license 
law, examined and registered each year by 
an examining board, the same, exactly, as the 
plumbing and plumbers, and no one can do any 
electrical work in the city except journeymen 
or master electricians, but even at that the 
rating bureau will not recognize our code or 
inspectors. 

The meeting adjourned at twelve 


o'clock noon ... 
ADJOURNMENT 


THURSDAY NOON SESSION 
September 15, 1927 


convention, and we hope to see you all next 
year. I thank you. (Applause.) 

Chairman Osborn: I now have the pleasure 
of presenting to you a man, I hardly know 
what to call him, whether to call him a 
“father” as he has had considerable experience 
in fathering the city manager’s plan of govern- 
ment in Pennsylvania, or whether to call him 
“professor.” I think possibly we should call 
him “professor,” because we had a very fine 
discussion this morning on “Training for the 
Profession,” by a professor, and our speaker 
today has had considerable experience in actu- 
ally training men for the profession. 

Just outside of Pittsburgh we have several 
suburban towns. A number of these towns 
have managers, and a number of our good 
managers have graduated from this school— 
this suburban school in the Pittsburgh district. 
I want to introduce to you Mr. A. O. Pearce, 
councilman from Edgeworth, Pennsylvania. He 
has been councilman for a good many years, 
and has had the privilege of having a number 
of good city managers serving under him, and 
we are very glad to hear the story he has to 
tell us of the activities in Pennsylvania of the 
city manager. (Applause.) 


THE FIRST CITY MANAGER GOVERNMENT IN PENNSYLVANIA IN 1914 
By A. O. Pearce, Councilman, Edgeworth, Pa. 


surprised, to say the least; I was unable to 
reply promptly because it was very uncertain 
that I would be able to accept. In fact, it was 
not until late Saturday that I decided to come. 
When I made that decision I soon found that 
our manager, Mr. Burkholder, with his usual 
foresight, had made all the arrangements and 
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all I had to do was put my hat on and go to 
the train. Just another example of how the 
managers handle the council! 

It seems to me you took quite a chance in 
asking one to come out here to this fine State 
of Iowa and talk to you about twelve or four- 
teen years—-unless this progressive city of Du- 
buque was back of it and wanted to annex a lot 
of new citizens for that length of time. 

However, I am here with the sole object, let 
me say, of trying to be of service. That is really 
why I made the effort to come out here. I 
thought if I could be of some service I should 
come, and the fact that you asked me, indi- 
cated that you probably concluded I might be 
of some slight service. 

A Boost From Pennsylvania 

During the past two days I have made many 
profitable observations, and I wish now to com- 
pliment you upon having a live organization. 
I have seen evidence of real interest in your 
work, in your problems, and of a proper vision 
for the future that has been very pleasant to 
me. Since the opening of your convention I 
have just quietly made observations. I’m here 
to boost, to place the stamp of approval of 
many forward-looking men of the great state 
of Pennsylvania, who believe as we do at Edge- 
worth, upon the work you splendid men indi- 
vidually and through your powerful associa- 
tion are doing now, and planning to do for 
the future in the way of modernizing and 
strengthening one of the vital corner stones 
upon which our country rests; namely, the effi- 
cient and effective administration of our local 
our home community, governmental functions. 
(Applause.) 

However, the subject assigned me is a really 
difficult one, because I could talk for hours 
about what we have done in Edgeworth, but 
most of that you already know. You have 
heard about it before, so that would be rehash 
and too much rehash is always tiresome and 
uninteresting. 

Coming out on the train I made some notes. 
I thought I had a message. After hearing 
Mr. Buechner, and Mr. Rigsby, and Mr. Edy 
(those three particularly appealed to me) why, 
I found that many of the ideas I had lined up 
would be rehashed, so I opened up my notes, 
leaving the few thoughts I have here. How- 
ever, I will endeavor to say something of inter- 
est. I really feel like one of the two rival 
politicians who occupied the same platform, 
when they had an open discussion as to which 
should speak first. Then one thought he had 
an inspiration and said, “All right, you speak 





first and tell them all you know. It won’t take, You | 
long.” (Laughter.) in E 
Then the other replied, “Fine, I'll tell them} movi 
all we both know, it won’t take any longer” wealt 
(Laughter.) of sc 
Importance of Right Start this 
Beginnings are always interesting and have! there 
a strong appeal to us Americans, particularly} Just 
an initial beginning. A beginning has the) rated 
thought of “pioneering” wrapped up in it, of State 
adventure, the blazing of a new trial, the shap-| wort} 
ing and perfecting of an idea, the changing of} jntell 
an established order. thing 
Beginnings are often crucial and dangerous i. 
periods. They must be properly conceived, at Ex 
planned, and started, may I say. A beginning tratic 
of a worth-while idea, or movement that hag try C 
notoriety and personal advertisement as its old ti 
dominant motive, is particularly dangerous; dead, 
whereas, a beginning having sincerity, honesty On 
of purpose, and a desire for real service back 
of it, is a thing to be commended and at once the s 
has a real chance to take firm root and grow, ize.” 
Sometimes we can learn quite a bit by stop that : 
ping in our present day rush of work and Objec 
worry and looking back and giving thought te 
successful beginnings which have grown andj) lot 
reached their objective. It is like capitalizing ex- 
perience, it seems to me. Small beginnings 
sometimes grow. What we have done in Penn- 
sylvania really had a small beginning because 
Edgeworth is a small community and anything 
I say therefore, has to do primarily with the 
small town, because it wouldn’t be proper for 
me to discuss, theoretically, the large town 
which I have had nothing to do with in this 
particular connection. 


The Start In Pennsylvania ferin; 
The borough of Edgeworth is located on the Reus 
right bank of the Ohio River about fourteen tory 
miles west of Pittsburgh, on the Pennsylvania very | 
Railroad and contains an area of approxi- I 
mately one square mile. We call them “bor- ins - 
oughs” in Pennsylvania. While the community which 
is a very old one, its incorporation as a bor Rie 
ough dates only from 1904. drair 


The first permanent residence, later used af vania: 
a road house and again converted into 4 want 
dwelling, was erected in 1810 on the old Bea terfer 
and Pittsburgh Road, a thoroughfare trave our bi 
in the early part of the 18th century, and noW, go wit 
a unit of the Lincoln Highway. The com jences 
munity possesses much natural beauty and of wa 
this, no doubt, was one of the things whicl] tem 
later attracted Pittsburgh business men to thd corpo 
place as being a desirable site for their home 
The development is almost entirely residenti 





tidal 
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"t take } You will find no butcher, barber, or bootblack, 

in Edgeworth, not even a drug store or a 
1 them} movie house. This is an old, established, 
onger.”| wealthy community, with an assessed valuation 
of some $6,000,000. A rather unique place, 
this borough of Edgeworth. I don’t believe 
d have! there is another place in the state quite like it. 
cularly} Just out of our borough limits is an estate 
as the) rated as the best kept estate in the United 
1 it, of} States. You can see that the people of Edge- 
e shap-| worth are, if I may say it, of a high order of 
ging of} intelligence—mostly men who have done big 
things over in Pittsburgh. 


gerous} 1 will pass over the state of affairs existing 
ceived, at Edgeworth prior to the change of adminis- 
ginning tration. Like the story you heard at the Coun- 
nat has try Club last evening about the epitaph on an 
as its old tombstone, we were fooling ourselves—not 
gerous;! dead, but sleeping. (Laughter.) 
honesty} One thing that helped a lot to awaken us 
ce back! was the omission of flush tanks in constructing 
at once the sewer system, due to a desire to “econom- 
d TOW! ize.” Odors arising soon convinced the people 
ry stop that something had been left out. (Laughter.) 
rk and Objectionable things always precede a funda- 
ught to) mental change for the better. We thought a 
lot of things had .been left out, and one was 
— an important link in the management; namely, 
sinniNg#! s central head. In those days we were very 


n —_ careful about saying “manager.” 
beca ; 
nything When at Edgeworth in 1913 we elected a 


vith the borough manager, we were not originating an 
idea new to our country. The plan at Staun- 
»per for vadhar 
e town ton, Virginia, had already caught the approval 
in this of many, and the commission at Galveston, 
Texas, born through the exigencies of a great 
| tidal wave which caused much damage and suf- 
fering at that point, was also being discussed. 
However, we were pioneering in a new terri- 
tory, and a difficult one at that, and we had 
sylvania very little precedent to guide us. 
approxi- 


= “hal I need not go into detail with you gentlemen 
7 .,.. a8 to the machine controlled political powers 
nmunity which dominated our great state at that time, 
5 a bor how every city, town and hamlet felt that re- 
straining, stifling influence. But we Pennsyl- 
used vanians loved liberty, and particularly did we 

into want more latitude and authority, and less in- 
i Bea terference, in planning and putting into effect 
trave our better thoughts and desires as they had to 
and no, do with our home life, the comforts and conven- 
he COM iences of our home community, the elimination 
uty &M€ of waste and the application of reasonble sys- 
gs whic) tem and efficiency in the administration of our 
on to th@ corporate affairs. 


r home While proud of our great Keystone State, 
sidential We were not blind to its weaknesses. We knew 
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that if we were ever going to break through 
the ranks and change the established order of 
things in our borough government, it would 
have to be done carefully and quietly, and 
followed up persistently, that any sensational- 
ism or spread-eagling would be fatal. In fact, 
we did not dare disclose our full purpose and 
the things we hoped to accomplish. We were 
mindful of the small boy who could not put 
his foot in his mouth at one year of age, but 
his parents hoped he would become a great 
orator and succeed at forty. (Laughter.) 


Knowing full well that simply discussing 
these matters and wishing for better things 
would not bring them about, that if we wanted 
to help run our municipal corporation like any 
good business corporation should be run, we 
must first get into public office where we would 
at least have a little authority and some voice 
in shaping the policy to be followed. 

A Platform Without Politics 

Therefore, the beginning of the manager 
movement in Pennsylvania was the issuance of 
an open letter to the people of Edgeworth in 
1913, a copy of which I have here. This letter 
still reads pretty good after fourteen years. 
Let me read some of it so that you will see 
how we looked on the subject at that time: 
(Complete letter follows.) 

“New Standards for Edgeworth.” 


offers for approval a complete ticket for the various 
Borough and School District offices to be filled at the 
election to be held November 4th. 

“A STATEMENT TO THE PUBLIC. When the Bor- 
ough of Edgeworth was incorporated, it was the senti- 
ment of the press and of the citizens that we were very 
fortunate, both as to natural advantages and in having 
an intelligent citizenship, and that within a few years 
our Borough would be found in the front ranks of 
Municipalities—one in which it would be a pleasure to 
reside. We have fallen alarmingly short of our goal 
and are today in a state of stagnation which is untenable 
if we expect to progress toward the accomplishment of 
our ideals. Numerous causes have contributed toward 
this deficiency, all bringing home to us very forcibly the 
fact that steps must be taken to change the general 
policy of our Borough and the manner of carrying out 
betterments and improvements. The contributing causes 
must be reduced and eliminated in so far as possible 
and system and free co-operation introduced. 

“The first step is the placing in office of men who (1) 
have definite plans for advancing the borough; (2) who 
will conscientiously strive to better conditions; (3) who 
will apply conservative common sense; (4) who will work 
harmoniously and endeavor to unite all factions and 
eliminate antagonistic tendencies; (5) who will show due 
courtesy to all the people and collaborate freely with 
them. These are things which must be done before much 
headway can be made. 


“We believe it essential that candidates for office 
make known their views and plans in a general way 
before election, so that the people may be in position to 
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vote their sentiments, practically to the exclusion of the 
personal equation. 

“We believe the composition of council should be 
democratic. 

“We believe the council should be thoroughly organized 
so as to facilitate and not retard the transaction of 
business; that proper records and accounts be kept; 
that work should not be undertaken promiscously and 
carried on in a haphazard manner, but systematically, 
orderly and economically, and that only in this way can 
lasting good be accomplished. 

“STREETS. The matter of improvement of the streets 
is of such importance as to be given immediate considera- 
tion. We favor the improvement of the streets in a 
permanent and lasting manner from the general taxes 
and pledge ourselves to inaugurate and vigorously prose- 
cute a program of action leading to this end. 

“SIDEWALKS. The absence of sidewalk facilities in 
many parts of the Borough is deplored. The actions of 
a few property-holders in laying good, permanent side- 
walks is highly commended, both for the good accruing 
to the Borough and for the example which they furnish. 
We favor an active campaign to first secure the co- 
operation of the remaining property-holders in extending 
the good work and then to follow the matter up with 
a view of having the proper sidewalks installed wherever 
needed and desirable. 

“LIGHTS. The present expensive and inadequate light- 
ing system should be improved upon; first, by the imme- 
diate installation of the free lights provided for in the 
franchise granted the light company years ago, and 
secend, by the gradual extension of these lights (or lights 
of an improved type) throughout the Borough. 

“MUNICIPAL BUILDING. We favor the erection of 
an adequate municipal building by bond issue, same to 
contain accommodations for Police Station and Lockup, 
Fire Department, Borough Tools and Equipment, Council 
Chamber, Commissioner’s Office, etc., thus centralizing 
the Borough Government. 

“RIVER FRONT PROTECTION. We favor and com- 
mend the project to withdraw the low land along the 
river front from the market as possible mill or factory 
sites, and the removal of the steam railroad tracks from 
their present location to the river front, and believe that 
Council should lend their co-operation in having this plan 
successfully consummated. 

“PUBLIC HEALTH. We consider the conservation of 
health as of primary importance. To this end we advo- 
cate municipal collection of garbage under sanitary con- 
ditions, and a reasonable and economical arrangement for 
the destruction of such garbage. We also advocate the 
elimination of the disease-carrying house fly and mosquito, 
by preventing their breeding wherever practicable. 

“POLICE. We propose a change in the plan of this 
department to the end that the most efficient protection 
that the funds for this purpose will permit will be fur- 
nished uniformly throughout the Borough. 

“FIRE DEPARTMENT. We believe in co-operating 
fully with the Fire Department so as to insure a contin- 
uance of the present high standard of efficiency in this 
department. 

“TAXATION. We do not favor increased taxation other 
than as may be necessary to achieve the standards indi- 
cated above. And in any case, we believe in the careful 
use of the people’s money with a view of getting full 
value for every cent expended. 


“PUBLIC SCHOOLS. We believe that the School 
Board, like Council, should be democratic and subservient 
only to the will of the people when definitely expressed ; 
that they should work together freely and openly with 
the people for the advancement of the school and the 
community. We believe it imperative that the control 


of the school, both as to policy and operation, be centered | 
in the Board of Directors only as representatives of ajj 
the people. 

“STREET RAILWAYS. This matter is now in abey. 
ance. Should this question come up, we believe it should 
be dealt with along broad lines strictly as a busines 
proposition. We would not favor granting a franchise 
for any purpose other than (1) accommodation of the 
public; (2) improvement of the street or highway ove 
which the line passes; (3) proper protection to the Bor 
ough and compensation for the grant. 


A. O. Pearce, 
John Book, 

Cc. 8. Reno, 

L. C. Woods, 
Alvan L. Davis, 


For Council. 


H. Alexander Dean, 
Jas. E. Stevenson, 
Chas. J. Hatton, 


For School Directors, 


“(The UNITED Party was formerly called the People 
Party. A change in name was made necessary owing te 
the fact that the name ‘Peoples Party’ had been patented 
by others for exclusive use in the County. Should th 
name ‘Peoples Party’ appear on the ballot, it will no 
apply to this party. To vote this ticket, vote the ‘UNITED 
ticket only.)” 


I have heard a lot about platforms (political) 
since that time, but I challenge anyone ts 
produce a platform with more sincerity and 
honesty of purpose back of it than this did 
have. 

Then the fun began. For some time it wag 
open season on every one and things in general 
Our quiet little community was stirred to its 
very foundations. Finally election came anéd 
when the smoke cleared we found our ticket 
with one exception had carried by a small ma 
jority. In fact so small that it hurt. Perso 
ally, I received but few votes more than my 
opponent. Mr. Thos. Patterson, a leading 
member of the Allegheny County Bar, defea 
Mr. Book. The people concentrated on this 
change to supply a check valve, they said. Mr 
Patterson soon became one of the most com 
structive members of the Council. He stil 
resides in our borough and we owe much to hit 
for his untiring work and legal talent in keep 
ing us out of trouble during that trying period 
when we were proceeding with little if any law 
to guide us. And in this work he was abi 
assisted by our Borough Solicitor, Mr. Wat 
B. Adair, at present Referee in Bankruptcy f 
the Western District of Pennsylvania and 
resident of Edgeworth. 

I shall never forget a remark I heard of 
the railroad platform the next day when thi 
result of the election was being discusse¢ 
“Now watch the town go to hell,” seemed t 
have become a popular phrase among mam 
of our good people. “Pity the poor flies an 
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mosquitoes,” another. And “the village man- 
ager” was often mentioned as eyebrows arched 
and heads nodded understandingly. 


Nevertheless, before we were eligible to be 
sworn into office, we had opened negotiafions 
with a number of prospects for the office of 
Borough Manager. Totally lacking of legal 
authority, but with the best of legal talent 
back of us, we elected Mr. E. A. Beck and gave 
him the title of Borough Manager, Street 
Commissioner, Borough Secretary, Secretary 
of Board of Health, and I believe a few other 
titles, being careful to specify that in each case 
he served without additional compensation. 
(Laughter.) He furnished a small bond. We 
gave him a checking account and he got busy 
trying to find out where the Borough lived. 

We passed the following resolution, creating 
the office: (Notice the word all.) 


“We understand the purpose of establishing 
the office of Manager is to bring the Borough 
government under one operating head, thus re- 
placing the cumbersome, unsatisfactory and 
expensive operation of municipal government 
through Council Committees; and with a view 
to having the business of the Borough con- 
ducted on the same general principles as a well 
organized corporation. 


“To this end, we believe that the Manager 
should assume all administrative functions of 
the Borough and have direct control of the 
heads of departments and all other employees 
of the Borough. He should prepare contracts 
for labor and supplies, subject to approval of 
Council. He should act as Street Commissioner 
and Secretary. He should act as engineer and 
prepare plans and estimates, make surveys, 
and superintend all construction work; inves- 
tigate and present recommendations to Council 
as to repairs, improvements, etc. He should 
keep records of the finances and all expendi- 
tures which will enable him to report at any 
time as to the condition of funds and how they 
are being expended. And he should prepare 
data for the annual budget. 

“To sum up, the Manager should perform 
all administrative work of the Borough, only 
the general principles and policy of which need 
be determined by Council. 

“The Manager will be responsible to Council, 
who in turn will be responsible for his acts, as 
well as their own, to the people of Edgeworth. 


“Under this plan, Council will act in a ca- 
pacity similar to that of a Board of Directors, 
and would adopt the ordinances, fix the rate 
of taxation, formulate the general policy, direct 
the expenditure of the Borough’s revenues, 
and in general administer the financial and 
auditing functions by law vested in them.” 

Councilmanic Committees were retained fot 
the purpose of giving special study to the 
various departments of the borough and assist- 
ing the manager in putting into effect and 
carrying out the general policy. 
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In shaping a new policy for the borough, 
future requirements as well as present exi- 
gencies were carefully studied, and broad com- 
munity interest held superior to individualistic 
desires. 

We at once began working on the legislature 
for an enabling act. This was difficult to get 
in Pennsylvania, as the politicians are not gen- 
erous when it comes to delegating any of their 
powers to a specialist. We had our manager 
attend a convention of the borough and cities 
of the state and give them a talk. This was 
somewhat rough on the young man, but he 
knew his subject thoroughly and they could not 
break him down. 

We now have an enabling act. Sec. 1140- 
1142, Art. XI, Borough Code of Pennsylvania, 
which provides simply that any council may, 
at its discretion, create the office of manager, 
and so forth. 


It is not legal in Pennsylvania today for a 
city of the first, second and third class to em- 
ploy a manager! There’s a real job for some 
association, such as yours, to tackle. 

While speaking of politicians, let me em- 
phasize the point that the group of men, of 
which I was one, elected to office on that plat- 
form did not want the office as politicians, 
wouldn’t hold it now, not for four hours, as 
politicians. That is, in the common usage 
of the word politician. Literally the word is 
of course a good word. 

The Small Town a Real Test 

We have had four managers, the fourth 
now being in office. The first came from Indi- 
ana, the second from Ohio, the third from 
Colorado, and the fourth from Pennsylvania. 
We are glad Pennsylvania finally came through. 
From the beginning, we have held strongly to 
the opinion that the place is one primarily 
for the civil engineer, especially in the smaller 
cities. This view, we think has been well vin- 
dicated. All of our managers have been suc- 
cessful, evidencing ability to keep economy and 
efficiency in true relationship, a thing so essen- 
tial in municipal administration and particu- 
larly in the small town. I heard you men dis- 
cuss time and again at this convention the 
small town problem. I stop right here to say, 
I take my hat off to the manager in the small 
town. (Applause.) 

Let me here pay special tribute to the work 
of our first manager, Mr. Beck. We deeply 
mourned with you his untimely death. 

I will never forget opening correspondence 
with Mr. Beck in the fall of 1913 before taking 
the oath of office. He had applied to a corp- 
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oration for employment and his application 
passed over my desk. Something about it 
caught my fancy. We were determined to get 
in touch with a man whom we did not know, 
and we did not want anyone in our town to 
know him. 

I wrote this man, Beck. Other people ap- 
plied. We had a lot of local applications. 
After several letters we got Beck to say that 
he would consider that line of work, then we 
telegraphed him to come on for an interview. 
He said he could only come on New Year’s Day. 
That was January 1, 1914, and we answered, 
“All right. Will meet you at a certain train.” 
When I met him I am sure he sold himself to 
me just as Edgeworth sold itself to him, for 
I saw as he looked at our hills (just a little 
sheet of snow had fallen over them) that he 
was in love with the place. But it took quite 
a bit of clever argument to get Mr. Beck thor- 
oughly convinced and of course that was right. 
He was with the Wabash Railroad at that time. 
Finally, I had him bring his wife along and 
she helped a great deal, a very forceful little 
lady. 

Here, again, I must stop and compliment the 
ladies upon the active part they take in this 
convention. Someone has shown very good 
management, I don’t know whether the man- 
agers, or the ladies, in both getting into this 
profession. They have certainly both shown 
good judgment. I thought we had a corner on 
beautiful women in Pittsburgh, but I have 
changed my mind. (Applause.) 

It was soon apparent that we were not mis- 
taken in our selection of the man for this 
office, and each passing year strengthened this 
conviction. Coming as a stranger into our 
Borough, he brought marked professional skill 
and experience, coupled with tact, courtesy, 
common sense and unfailing good humor. 
These traits of his played a large part in the 
extraordinary record of the council of never 
having recorded a single contrary vote on any 
question during the past fourteen years. This 
does not indicate weakness, nor mean that we 
have not differed. In fact, we have taken our 
coats off more than once, but we have kept in 
mind that we were solving a Borough problem 
for the good of all of us and never let it be- 
come personal. 

It does show too that the right solution has 
been diligently sought and with the tactful 
guidance of competent managers, petty differ- 
ences and antagonisms have had no weight, and 
that, as I said before, broad community inter- 
est has been held superior to individualistic 
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desires. We believe the unanimity of our coun. } 
cils has been outstanding evidence of strength 
and sincerity of motive and purpose, and g 
testimonial to the good influence of those fine 
fellews who served us as managers, and whom 
we backed as loyally. There is no place for 
the local petty politician in a community if 
you have good government. That is what the 
manager is there for, to run things right, 
If he does a good job of it there is little to 
fuss about and the stock-in-trade of these little 
“false-alarms” is, therefore, removed. 
Outstanding Requirements 

The success of the plan at Edgeworth has 
far exceeded the fondest hopes we had in those 
early days. We feel it has truly been a record 
of achievement in service in behalf of the wel- 
fare of the people. 

Do not let me give you the impression that 
we did not have to pass through the fire before 
the manager plan became an established order 
at Edgeworth. It was a rough road and a 
steep climb that preceded. As our minister 
said at a recent town meeting in discussing a 
new railroad station, “Heaven is a fine place 
but it is the road that leads to it, the getting 
there, that counts.” While we have not yet 
arrived, we are still on the right road. 


A word as to some of the outstanding re- 
quirements, revealed by our experience, with- 
out which our unusual results would hardly 
have been possible. 

First: An intelligent public opinion, quiet 
but continuing. 

Second: Election to office of men without 
petty political bias or fancy notions and im 
practical theories or plans for the salvation of 
things in general and the regulation of his 
neighbor’s affairs in particular. 

Third: Selection of the right man for the 
office of manager, preferably a stranger to the 
community, and giving him plenty of authority. 


Fourth: Close co-operation with the manager 





and generous support of his efforts. 


Fifth: A salary basis reflecting partly, at 
least, the importance of his duties. Unwise re-| 
trenchment here is like removing the heart te 
reduce blood pressure caused by high living. 

Sixth: Adoption of a progressive policy, 
with taxation to fit; not a popular taxation and 
a restricted and shortsighted program to fit. 

Seventh: Keep the stockholders (the people) 
effectively informed on all matters and don 
make a lot of unnecessary noise doing it. It is 
results they want. The people believe an im 
provement has been effected when they can set 
it, feel it, and justify it by analysis of # 
healthy financial statement. 

It is good to spoil your people. Set up higl 
standards of service, and don’t be hampe 
unduly by tradition and accepted interpreta 
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tions of the law and general service the people 
might expect from their town. Give them as 
much personal service as you can. I do not 
mean so much your own personal service as I 
do service which the people feel personally. 
True, they will soon take that extra or special 
service for granted and object if it is not 
always 100 plus. That is what I mean by 
spoiling them. When you reach that point, 
it shows definitely that you are succeeding in 
selling your idea and your service to the peo- 
ple. For instance, when some good soul calls 
you up and makes it very plain by inference 
or otherwise that you should have known they 
always have guests over the week end in July 
and simply must have extra garbage cans, that 
they always go to their summer cottage during 
August and expect special observation of their 
place by the police during that time, that Mr. 
Smith is subject to hay fever and cannot safely 
pass a ragweed in bloom along the sidewalk 
at that vacant lot on his way home, then you 
are doing famously. You are becoming a part 
of the very life of the community without 
hardly appearing in person. They are looking 
to you for a contribution to that happiness all 
are seeking, by removing a portion at least 
of those vexing, troublesome, aggravating 
things which come up from day to day. 


While at first thought these appear small 
and trivial, remember they contain great po- 
tential value for good if recognized and tre- 
mendous possibilities for harm if ignored or 
treated lightly. 


You are trying to make their town a better 
place in which to live, a place where people 
want to come. Study the job from that broad 
angle also. Don’t make the mistake of con- 
centrating wholly on the big jobs, especially 
the construction end, for which all of you 
engineers have a special weakness. The peo- 
ple take it for granted that you possess the 
knowledge, skill, and ability to plan and exe- 
cute these physical improvements, and if you 
carry them out with reasonable dispatch and 
efficiency they will give you due credit. No 
competent engineer serving as a city or town 
manager will ever fail of success on the basis 
of the major physical improvements alone. The 
big test is how well you foresee and anticipate 
the peoples’ wants and get that personal touch 
into real service. 

In other words, when a town has a manager 
it must feel the effect in a hundred different 
ways without any abrupt disturbance of life- 
long habits. A town may be “all wrong” 
when a manager takes hold, but of course the 


greatest mistake he could make would be to 
tell them so. It would imply that their lead- 
ing, active citizens were dense and incompetent 
and any town worthy of a manager has too 
much civic pride to admit that, especially at 
the start. 

Meet people half way is always good advice. 
Don’t resent criticism, welcome it. If con- 
structive you will profit by it. Don’t try to 
outwit or outtalk the other fellow. Be a good 
listener. You know the right of free speech 
was written into the Constitution to give the 
taxpayer a chance to express his emotions. Be 
a good listener. For instance, when a person 
comes at you with fire in his eyes, don’t be like 
the colored pugilists, one of whom said to his 
opponent as he squared off, “I sho does pity yo 
boy, ‘cause I was bohn with boxin’ gloves on.” 


You may get the same reply as the other 
pugilist made, “Maybe you was, black boy, and 
I reckon you’s goin’ to die the same way.” 
(Laughter.) 

It has been said that any blacksmith will tell 
you that anvils will wear out hammers. If 
you can stand like the beaten anvil nothing 
can prevail against you. And then, too, meet- 
ing people and misunderstandings half way 
sometimes works out like the English landlord 
in the Latin quarter who said to the poor poet, 
“The rent for your attic is six months behind. 
But I don’t want to be hard on you. I'll meet 
you half way. Yes, I'll forget half of what 
you owe!” 

“Great,” said the poet, “and I'll forget the 
other half.” 


While we can go along with Tom Marshall 
as to what this country needs, I’m sure you 
will agree with me that “more business in 
government, and less government in business” 
still holds first place. (Applause.) 


: The Trend 


During the last twenty years the national 
government has taken many forward steps 
toward applying more business methods. Wit- 
ness the budget and annual business meeting. 
Did this not have some significance when the 
President recently made his “I don’t choose” 
statement, and the king of industry, Mr. Gary, 
passed from the scene? Except for profound 
regret there was no panic or serious rocking 
of the boat. Did not the people feel that we 
no longer have a “one man” proposition, that 
there was system, method at work, and the 
Ship of State like that great corporation, 
would tide over the gap? Finding such proven 
business men as Mellon and Hoover holding im- 
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portant government places at small pay is one 
of the most hopeful signs of the day. 

The stabilizing effect on the nation of good 
government in approximately 400 cities and 
boroughs now having managers, is a thing in 
which you men may justly find pride. And we 
have but started, as it were. The tendency now 
is toward more management in counties. The 
County of Allegheny, Pennsylvania, in which 
Edgeworth is located, is greater in population 
and wealth than a dozen different states of the 
Union. It is ruled by three commissioners. Be- 
ing a good type of business men, they created 
a public works and engineering department a 
few years ago, employing the best engineers 
they could obtain and giving them absolute 
freedom in the choice of their helpers. 


During the last three years these engineers 
planned and completed or placed under con- 
struction twenty-two major bridges, providing 
the most modern and commodious structures 
in the world, added 120 miles of new roads to 
our mileage, with seventy-two highway bridges 
crossing small streams, widened a great por- 
tion of the old road mileage, removed danger- 
ous curves and installed safety barriers. Is 
this not all in the right direction? 


In addition to the intensely practical side of 
your job there is a place for dreaming, for 
imagination, cultivation of a proper apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful, of the reconstructive 
values of art in the life of the worker. Even 
the humblest work may become dignified and a 
source of pleasure when the emotional element 
enters into it. Note that group of Italian road 
workers looking with extreme delight upon 
the perfect straight line of the ditch they had 
dug. Their lively exclamations of joyful sat- 
isfaction showed that each had within himself 
to feel the thrill of the artist over a perfectly 
finished product of his genius hand. The love 
for the beautiful is deeply rooted in man’s 
inmost soul. The engineman who takes delight 
in polishing the brass appliances of his engine, 
the drayman who decorates his horse with a 
spray of pine or holly at Christmas time, have 
found a medium for expressing their art pos- 
sibilities under the limitations of a homely, 
unattractive environment. 

Advice Is Still Cheap 

Being engaged in a new profession, you are 
bound to receive an abundance of advice. Let 
me caution you not to be too hasty in accepting 
and putting into practice much of the well 
intended, but untried plans, theories and form- 
ules laid before you. Be partial, rather, to 
those ideas regarding practice and technique, 





brought forth by the experiences of your fel- 
low workers, rather than those of other pro- } 
fessions who do not know at first hand your 
intimate problems, and which do not give full 
value to those vital points of differences be- 
tween running the business of the people and 
running the business of’ a commercial or 
private corporation. 

You have been told, without qualification, te 
take the lead, to be the outstanding, deciding 
person in the community, to go into polities, 
if necessary, to be sure that your administra- 
tion equals at least that of the strong mayor 
type. If you want to set this manager move- 
ment back, many many years, to my mind that 
would be the most direct road by which to get 
there. (Applause.) 

True, the first essential of a private business 
is to be a success by all honorable means it 
can command and take advantage of. Well, 
apply the same advice to the business of city 
government, the business you are engaged in, 
and take full advantage of all honorable means 
to make your administration a success. I’m 
sure you will find it obvious that taking ad- 
vantage of a lot of this kind of advice is done 
by omitting it from your technique and prac- 
tices. It is dangerous to consider. 


Every state in the Union has different laws 
which affect your office. There is no wisdom 
which can be condensed into a few generalities 
of words and handed to you as the thing or 
things which you should do. You are just be- 
ginning to climb the ladder to better things, 
and every wise manager is carefully examining 
the next step ahead to see if it will carry the 
load. Under the very laws of our land each 
of you now have your particular restrictions 
and limitations. Most of you answer to an 
elected body who in turn answer to the people, 
True, the ultimate, the ideal attainment will be 
here when the manager has a freedom of action 
comparable with his compatriot in the private 
business field, but that time is a long way off. 

You are now in the stage of proving the 
value of your profession and getting it firmly 
established and fixed as the accepted method. 
You dare not, and will not, if you have the 
proper vision and conception of this great 
progressive movement, even contemplate this 
abrupt step from the intermediate to the ulti- 
mate. But you need no warning, I’m sure. 
You have the technique of your profession well 
in hand, and are applying it every day, and it 
can be summed up safely in three words— 
Good Common Sense. (Applause.) 
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It is no new thought to call attention to the 
futility of speculation as to the geniuses who 
would have been acclaimed had they lived to 
express their views or propose their plans in 
more progressive periods. You managers are 
still pioneering. Many obstacles confront you. 
The average man is slow to admit that his in- 
tellect is incompetent to at once grasp and 
appraise at their full value matters or move- 
ments to which individuals such as you devote 
highly specialized careers. You have estab- 
lished and proven your profession but have not 
yet reached the high-road of safety. Many 
trials are yet ahead, for men are men and 
people are people. That the world hungers 
for originality seems mostly theoretical when 
we witness at times the hostile reception the 
precedent smasher receives at the hands of 
society. Unimaginative, commonplace, bigoted 
and conceited are words often expressive of 
the so-called majority mind. Patience, per- 
severence, thoroughness and confidence should 
be your chart and compass. With these you 
will advance to certain victory. Should you get 
discouraged or downhearted just remember 
that the hardest struggle that faces the pion- 
eer is the battle with his own despair, and 
listen to Edgar Guest: 


BUSINESS 
Thursday Afternoon, 


The meeting convened at two p. m., President 
Locke presiding. 

President Locke: Gentlemen, you will please 
come to order. The first report that I will call 
for this afternoon is the report of the Auditing 
Committee. 

Report Of the Auditing Committee 

Mr. Charles A. Carran (East Cleveland, 
Ohio): Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
Your Auditing Committee obviously did not 
have time to make a comprehensive audit of 
the accounts and records of the Association 
and, therefore, offers the following recommend- 
ation to the Executive Committee. 

That the Executive Committee annually se- 
lect a certified public accountant, who shall 
not always be the same person or company, and 
who shall in each year audit the accounts and 
records of the Association from the period of 
the last audit until the first or last day of the 
month preceding the convention. 

That each audit be presented by the account- 
ant to the president for presentation to each 
respective convention. Immediately following 
that the next audit begin, as of November 1, 
1926, which is the date of completion of the 
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“One broken dream is not the end of dreaming, 
One shattered hope is not the end of all, 
Beyond the storm and tempest, stars are 
gleaming, 
Still — your castles though your castles 
a 


Though many dreams come tumbling in 
disaster 
And ain and heartache meet you down the 


years, 
Still keep your faith, your hopes and fears to 


master, 
And seek to find the lesson in your tears.” 
(Applause.) 

Chairman Osborn: I am sure, Mr. Pearce, 
that we, as managers, will be very pleased at 
any time to have a councilman like you on our 
board. (Applause.) 


I take back all I said about you at the start, 
calling you a professor, and other things. 
(Laughter.) I would prefer to call you a good 
philosopher. The words that Mr. Pearce has 
given us have been very choice words, and we 
are very glad to have you here, Mr. Pearce, to 
give them to us. 


The meeting stands adjourned. 


. . . The luncheon session adjourned at one 
forty-five o’clock. . . 


ADJOURNMENT 


SESSION 
September 15, 1927 


last audit by a certified public accountant. 

Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption of the 
report. 

. . . The motion was seconded and carried. . 

The Election Of Officers 

President Locke: The next thing on the pro- 
gram is the election of officers. We had the 
committee report this morning. Those who 
were placed in nomination for president were 
Mr. John N. Edy of Berkeley, California, and 
Mr. R. W. Rigsby of Durham, North Carolina. 

The persons nominated for vice president 
were: first vice president, Mr. F. R. Buechner, 
Gladstone, Michigan; Mr. I. R. Ellison, Muske- 
gon, Michigan. 

Second vice president, Mr. O. A. Kratz, As- 
toria, Oregon; Mr. O. F. Weissgerber, San 
Mateo, California. 

Third vice president, Mr. H. F. Burkholder 
of that famous old town of which you must 
have heard down in Pennsylvania; and Mr. W. 
P. Hunter of Roanoke, Virginia. The Secre- 
tary will see that the ballots are prepared. 
On the bottom of this ballot is the convention 
city. I have had two or three come to me and 
say it is not proper to vote on the convention 
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city until you know where your election lands. It 
is immaterial to your presiding officer whether 
you vote on it. I am going to ask for an ex- 
pression of you men who compose the conven- 
tion as to whether you want to vote on the 
convention city with the others, or shall we 
take it as a separate proposition? 

Mr. Scott: Mr. President, how do you propose 
to count this vote, to take the majority on the 





First VICE-PRESIDENT, F. R. BUECHNER, 
City Manager, Gladstone, Mich. 
floor? The suggestion of the committee was 
the two highest cities. 

President Locke: The city receiving the 
highest number would be considered as receiv- 
ing the final ballot. It seems that the majority 
prefer not to vote on the convention city with 
the president and vice-presidents. So if there 
is no objection, you will take no notice of the 
convention city on this ballot. If anyone has 
any nominations to place at this time, it is his 
privilege. Hearing none, the nominations will 
be closed, and we will proceed to ballot. I will 
appoint as tellers Mr. Carran, Mr. Osborn and 
Mr. Broom. 

Have all voted? If so, I will declare the 
ballot closed. While the tellers are preparing 
their report, you will prepare to ballot on the 
place. 

The four cities that were placed in nomina- 
tion for the place of holding the convention 


were: Fort Worth, Miami, Niagara Falls, 
Canada, and New York combined, and San 
Francisco. We will fill in this time with the 
report of the Committee on Resolutions. 


Report Of the Committee On Resolutions 


Mr. O. A. Kratz (Astoria, Oregon): Mr. 
President, last year the Committee on Resolu- 
tions submitted three resolutions. This year, 
try as hard as we could, we couldn’t reduce the 
number to any less than five. We tried to 
take into consideration all suggestions offered, 


“WHEREAS, the city of Dubuque, Iowa, hag 
royally entertained the International City 
Managers’ Association in its fourteenth an- 
nual meeting; now therefore be it 

“RESOLVED, That we hereby express our 
sincere appreciation for the cordiai hospitality 
extended by the members of the city council, 
the mayor and city manager, the press and the 
citizens of Dubuque, who have given of their 
time and participated in the entertainment and 
comfort of the city managers and their wives; 
we hereby express our thanks. 


7 


THIRD VICE-PRESIDENT, W. P. HUNTER, 
City Manager, 
“RESOLVED, further, That we hereby ex- 
press our thanks to Mr. H. A. Waldron of 
Springfield, Ohio, who donated the palm leaf 
fans, and Mr. C. E. Dove, local manager of the 
Interstate Power Company, who installed the 


Roanoke, Va. 
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electric fans in the convention and banquet 
halls.” 

Mr. President, I move the adoption of this 
resolution. 

. . » The motion was seconded by Mr. Struth- 
ers and carried. . . 

Mr. Kratz: “WHEREAS the following men: 
Dr. A. R. Hatton, August Vollmer of Berkeley, 
California; J. D. Clark of Denver, Colorado; 
George B. Ford of New York City; Clarence 
Goldsmith of Chicago, Illinois; Louis Brown- 
low of Washington, D. C.; A. O. Pearce of 
Edgeworth, Pennsylvania; and Eugene Lies, 
have given unselfishly of their time and efforts 
toward the advancement of the profession and 
the success of our Fourteenth Annual Conven- 
tion; now therefore be it 


“RESOLVED, That we hereby extend a note 
of thanks to the foregoing men.” 

Mr. President, I move the adoption of this 
resolution. 

. . . The motion was seconded by Mr. Carr 
and carried. . . 

Mr. Kratz: “WHEREAS, Colonel C. O. Sher- 
rill, city manager of Cincinnati, Ohio, is very 
ill, and for that reason was unable to attend 
the Fourteenth Annual Convention of City 
Managers; now therefore be it 

“RESOLVED, That the Association express 
its best wishes for his speedy recovery and 
commend him very highly for the efficient man- 
ner in which he has administered his duties as 
city manager of Cincinnati, and that our sec- 
retary be instructed to mail a copy of this 
resolution to the Cincinnati Times Star, the 
Cincinnati Inquirer, and the Cincinnati Post.” 

Mr. President, I move the adoption of this 
resolution. 

. . . The motion was seconded by Mr. Carr, 
and carried. . . 

Mr. Kratz: “WHEREAS, there has been a 
great improvement in the Association’s month- 
ly magazine, Public Management, and in the 
general service rendered by our headquarter’s 
staff; it is hereby 

“RESOLVED, That we hereby extend our 
sincere appreciation therefor.” 

Mr. President, I move the adoption of this 
report. 

. . . The motion was seconded by Mr. Struth- 
er’s and carried... 

Mr. Kratz: “The International City Mana- 
gers’ Association hereby places itself on record 
as favoring the establishment in all communi- 
ties of adequate and well-planned municipal 
provision of playgrounds, athletic fields, swim- 
ming pools and other recreation facilities, un- 


der trained leadership, as effective prevent- 
ives of delinquency and traffic accidents to 
children; at the same time furnishing con- 
structive means of building robust health and 
nerve reserves to meet the greater demands 
of a strenuous age and satisfying the natural 
hungers of human beings for joyous expres- 
sion and adventure. 


“As an important aid in furthering these 
ends, we especially stress the value of securing 
adoption by realtors of the principle of setting 
aside portions of new subdivisions for perpet- 
ual public use, as playgrounds and small parks, 
experience proving that such action does not 
lessen the returns from the sale of such prop- 
erty, but, instead, increases the same.” 

Mr. President, I move the adoption of that 
resolution. 

. . . The motion was seconded by Mr. Carr 
and carried. . . 

President Locke: The tellers do not seem to 
have finished their report. We might fill in at 
this time with a few good speeches on the 
merits of these respective cities which have 
invited us to come there. We want to know 
about the weather and a few of these condi- 
tions. 

Mr. Carr: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: I do not wish to make a long speech, but 
I do wish to call your attention to some of the 
reasons why Fort Worth is a good place for 
you to meet next year. In the first place, 
there are two main reasons for locating our 
convention in any particular district. One is 
the accessibility of the membership. The 
second is the good that the Association may 
do in that particular locality in the way of 
furthering the city manager plan of govern- 
ment. 

I have here in my hand the annual copy of 
Public Management for last year. In it you 
will see a shaded portion, along the eastern 
coast and up through Michigan that have the 
city manager form of government. Through 
the center you have another streak, which 
shows the city manager cities in the central 
part. And then you see the cities with the 
city manager plan of government on the west 
coast. We have twenty-five cities in Texas 
now operating under the city manager plan. 
I think we have seven men from Texas. In 
Oklahoma there are twenty-two cities operat- 
ing under the manager plan. Oklahoma also 
is well represented here. Nebraska has four. 
Kansas, as I remember, has fifteen. New 
Mexico has four. And Arizona, as I remember, 
has two. 
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There has never been a meeting of the As- 
sociation, except the one in Colorado Springs, 
which was really accessible for this vast area 
in which there are so many city managers 
trying to run their respective cities in the way 
they should go. 

So much for the first proposition. The sec- 
ond is this. The cities in the Southwest are 
at this time practically all of them interested 
in the city manager plan of government. Okla- 
homa City adopted the manager plan, effective 
there last June. Tulsa is now studying the 
plan. It is bound to be adopted some time 
within a year or two. In Dallas, they are 
studying the plan, revising their charter and 
expecting that the manager plan will be oper- 
ating within two years. Keystone is interested 
in the manager plan, as well as Shreveport in 
Mississippi and Louisiana. Practically every 
city in that part of the country is interested 
in the manager plan, and the time is coming 
when they will practically all be operating 
under the city manager plan of government. 

So much for that. Now, then, in Texas there 
is an empire as big as half a dozen of some 
of the states, and more. In Fort Worth, I am 
almost as far from El Paso as I am from Chi- 
cago, not quite, but further from El Paso 
than I am from Kansas City. It is accessible 
on twelve different lines of railroads. It is a 
railroad center, as Kansas City is a railroad 
center. Any one in a hurry can get from Fort 
Worth to Los Angeles or Chicago in about 
six hours in an airplane. It is about eighteeen 
hours from Chicago by rail. That is the dis- 
tance we boys from Texas have to come. We 
have a city of about 190,000 people. It is a 
fast growing, the fastest in the state of Texas. 
We have many things there that will be of in- 
terest. All of you have intended to go to Texas 
at some time. We give you a very cordial in- 
vitation. We will assure you that the weather 
will be right if you come the first part of No- 
vember. I think that would be a good time. 
At this time of the year, we have weather 
something like this, not so much humidity in 
the air, but the same temperature. 

The people of Fort Worth have the true 
southern hospitality, and we will assure you 
that every man who comes there will have a 
wonderfully good time, as much of a good time 
on the outside as his work in the Association 
will allow him to enjoy. I personally would 
appreciate it very much to have the conven- 
tion come to Fort Worth. (Applause.) 

President Locke: We will listen to the chair- 
man of the tellers now. 


Mr. Carran: For president, Mr. Edy received 
twenty-five votes and Mr. Rigsby, twenty. 

For first vice-president, Mr. Buechner re- 
ceived thirty-two votes, Mr. Ellison, eleven, 
and Mr. Kratz, two. 

For second vice-president, Mr. Kratz re- 
ceived thirty-seven votes, Mr. Weissgerber, 
six, Mr. Beuchner, two. 

For third vice-president, Mr. Hunter re- 
ceived twenty-nine, Mr. Burkholder, sixteen. 
( Applause.) 

President Locke: Gentlemen, you have by 
your ballot, elected those officers named for 
your guidance for the coming year. 

Mrs. Carr: I want to say that I would like to 
commend to you Fort Worth and its environs 
in regard to certain peculiar characteristics. 
You will see those picturesque bandannas and 
will see more waffles and maple syrup than you 
have seen anywhere. Some of you have never 
tasted real watermelon and don’t know know 
anything about it until you have eaten Texas 
melon. After tasting the watermelon there, 
you will never put watermelon into your mouth 
without dedicating it to Texas. If it is hot, 
we shall have all the advantages. We will 
easily make you cool in a room this size where 
the wind blows over ice-heated air. No mat- 
ter what happens, you understand, we can take 
care of you. But if we have hot weather we 
can take care of you. Every room in the hotel 
will be taken care of. There will be any 
amount of places of that kind where we can 
take care of you. I want to show you what 
the southern housekeepers are capable of. For 
those of you who have not met southern women, 
we have a sample here, Mrs. Spence. The 
graciousness and wonderfulness of the south- 
ern hospitality, she is only one example of what 
it really is. 

We will be waiting for you at the train with 
a band, and will take care of you every minute. 
I assure you there won’t be anything in any 
way that you will regret in going there. (Ap- 
plause.) 

President Locke: We will agree, and I think 
I am expressing the opinion of the entire con- 
vention, that the samples from Fort Worth are 
all right. I think we can learn a lot of history, 
inside of five minutes, on each of these cities. 
I don’t think we had better go over the five- 
minute limit in extolling the merits of your re- 
spective cities. Does anyone else desire to 
present his invitation from the floor? 
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The Advantages of Niagara Falls 

Mr. Scott (Niagara Falls): Alphabetically, I 
suppose Mr. Horne should be next. Speaking 
for Niagara Falls, there is an old saying that 
good wine needs no words. It is unfortunate 
that I do not have Mrs. Scott here to plead for 
Niagara Falls as Mrs. Carr has. Simply think 
that Niagara Falls is as well equipped as any 
city in the world to take care of any conven- 
tion of any size, and I think that this Associa- 
tion would do well if it would at all times re- 
member that many managers combine this con- 
vention with their vacation of the year, and, 
other things being equal, it would perhaps be 
wise to enjoy it in show places. We all en- 
joyed our trip to Colorado Springs, and we 
would enjoy going to San Francisco as a show 
city. Niagara Falls the same. We think it 
is very central, and we would be very glad to 
have you. 

Mr. Edy: I hope the convention will be will- 
ing to let Mr. Sturtz, who came here from San 
Francisco, sent by the convention and tourist 
league of San Francisco, to invite the conven- 
tion to come there. I hope you will bear with 
him while he talks to you for a moment or so. 

San Francisco Advances Its Merits 

Mr. Sturtz (San Francisco, California): We 
would like very much to have you come to San 
Francisco. We have the reputation of enter- 
taining people there. We have entertainment of 
all sorts. There is a beautiful trip to and from 
there, the railroad making wonderful rates. 
There are many stop-overs provided for going 
south or north or you can stop off as long as 
you like in Portland and Seattle. You can 
take the Canadian Pacific, Southern Pacific, 
Santa Fe. There are a good many roads lead- 
ing to and from, and it would be a wonderful 
trip generally. I am sure if you come to 
San Francisco we will entertain you right, and 
we won’t be sitting around in our shirt sleeves 
like this any time you come. 


I am here representing the citizens of San 


. Francisco to say that you are welcome. The 


Golden Gate is open, and we want you to ceme 
and will entertain you right. (Applause.) 
President Locke: We have one city that has 
not been heard from, away down south, where 
it is warm in the winter time. If there is no 
one to speak for Miami, we will consider the 
discussion closed, in connection with the cities 
which have been presented by the committee. 
Are there any nominations from the floor? 
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The Successful Convention Invitation 

Mr. Struthers (Gastonia, N. C.): I have lis- 
tened with a great deal of pleasure to Mrs. 
Carr, but I cannot help but think that she 
has her geography mixed. I have been eating 
watermelon all my life, but it came from Geor- 
gia, South Carolina, and North Carolina. It 
is true we have a little warm weather, but 
down in North Carolina we have a place where 
when you get tired of walking on the level 
ground we can put you up a few steps and you 
can shake hands with the angels. (Laughter.) 
While those angels are uncommonly few, just 
a few hours more and we can take you where 
it is flat, where the ocean breaks on the beach 
and the wind is always blowing. You can hold 
the hands of the angels, and you know when 
you have the angels to hold their hands. 

In the section that I am speaking for, I will 
promise you that at night, unless an act of 
Providence happens, which has not happened in 
a good many years, you will have blankets on 
your beds. You will have the finest hotel in 
the country to house you. You will have good 
old-fashioned niggers to wait on you. You 
will have everything else that is really good 
for you, golf courses, pure water to drink, 
and everything in the world that is fine. Your 
afternoons will be delightful, your nights de- 
licious. You will wake up in the morning feel- 
ing fine. 

I would like to present the name of the city 
of Asheville. I am 100 miles away from there. 
Along Mr. Carr’s line, if you will pardon my 
saying so, we have not the largest cities im 
North Carolina, what you would call a large 
city, but we have any number of cities with a 
population from 10,000 to 60,000. Down there 
the city manager form of government is pretty 
strong. We have changed from the old auto- 
matic form of government, and we would like 
to have you see what the city manager form 
of government is. Asheville has been on the 
border of the city manager form of government 
for a good many years. In one of the cities 
they just had an election down there, and 
some of the things said regarding the city man- 
ager form of government even the rankest city 
manager wouldn’t recognize. Charlotte, Win- 
ston, Salem, and all those places need you. 

And for entertainment for the ladies we 
would show where the stuff is grown, how it is 
changed from cotton into silk and how it is 
changed into nice things the ladies like to wear. 
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We of the entire Southeast would like to see 
you come to Asheville for the convention. 

Mr. Wilder M. Rich (Ironwood, Michigan): 
I was born in Michigan. I live in Michigan 
now and have lived there for a good many 
years. But I lived in North Carolina two 
years. Mr. Struthers is telling the truth, and 
I think we ought to go to Ashville. 

President Locke: Are there any other nom- 
inations? 

Mr. L. A. Goines (Alliance, Nebr.): Can a 
former South Carolinan support his request? 
If so, I do. 


Mrs. E. V. Spence (San Angelo, Texas): 
Will every one who was born in Texas or who 
lives in Texas rise to his feet and with Mrs. 
Carr and myself extend to these gentlemen the 
true hospitality of the Lone Star state of the 
United States of America? (The members 
from Texas arose). 

President Locke: We will proceed to ballot 
on these cities. 


Secretary Stutz: The names of the cities 
presented are as follows: Fort Worth, Miami, 
Niagara Falls, San Francisco, and last but not 
least, Asheville. 

President Locke: If all have voted, I shall 
declare the ballot closed. 


At this time, I am going to give to Mr. Otis 
the great and special privilege of escorting the 
President-Elect to the rostrum. (Mr. Otis 
escorted Mr. Edy to the platform.) 

Mr. Edy, it gives me pleasure as past presi- 
dent of this Association to welcome you to this 
position. I think the Committee on Nomina- 
tions selected wisely. There could be no mis- 
take made by this convention in either of the 
nominees. Both are what we conisder first- 
class, outstanding city managers. We are 
glad, indeed, that the mantle has fallen upon 
your shoulders. We know that you will wield 
the gavel with discretion and with wisdom, 
and that the affairs of this institution will be 
conducted in the future even better than they 
have been in the past. It gives me pleasure to 
present to you the gavel at this time. 


» + « President-Elect Edy took the chair 


New President’s Speech 
President-Elect Edy: Mr. President and 


Members of the Association; I am sure I need 
not to tell you how deeply I appreciate this 
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honor. I think it is one that may well be 
looked forward to by every man who has in 
his heart the opportunity and possibilities of 
service for the public as a city manager and 
who enjoy~ the contact and experiences that he 
has with all of the members of the Association 
and their wives and families. 

I regret exceedingly, and I say this sincerely, 
that our very estimable, competent, and 
friendly fellow manager, Rigsby, is not to sit 
in this chair this year. I am not sure that I 
agree with the program of the convention in 
selecting year after year two men, one of whom 
must always be defeated, a number of times 
and because of that fact be eliminated from 
future consideration. I am not going to out- 
line any suggestion for modifying the pro- 
cedure of the convention, but I do want to say 
I regret deeply it is Mr. Rigsby’s misfortune, 
or perhaps good fortune, not to have this posi- 
tion this year. 

I can only ask of you people, you men and 
women, the same kind of support and encour- 
agement and assistance that you have given 
to your officers in the past. And I assure you 
that I shall give to the Association everything 
that I have in intelligence and in interest and 
enthusiasm and loyalty. I thank you. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Mr. Carran: San Francisco received four 
votes on the convention city; Niagara Falls, 
three. The seven members from Texas voted 
for Fort Worth. Asheville received thirty-two 
votes. 

Mr. Carr: I move that the selection of Ashe- 
ville be made unanimous. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Otis and carried - 

President-Elect Edy: The Chair will declare 
Asheville elected for the next convention city 
by the unanimous vote of the Association. 

Mr. Struthers: I want to tell you fellows 
that deep down in our hearts we from North 
Carolina appreciate this honor conferred upon 
us, and I want to assure you that North Car- 
olina will give you everything we have in 
North Carolina. We want you to come 
whether you have reservations or not. Don’t 
be worried. We have a place waiting for you, 
and a warm, cordial welcome. I thank you 
from the bottom of my heart. 

President-Elect Edy: I hesitated to say this 
while you were balloting, but it is very disap- 
pointing to know you have to go out of town 
to shake hands with the angels. 
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Mr. Struthers: You don’t have to go out of 
town. 

Mr. Locke Is Given a Token Of Appreciation 

Mr. Carr: I have a very pleasant duty to 
perform. For a number of years it has been 
customary for the city manager to present to 
the retiring president a gavel. They present 
it to him when he goes out of office and no 
longer wields the gavel. This year we have 
done*something which I think may be more 
useful, and I hope more appropriate. We are 
presenting to our good president, Mr. Locke, 
the emblem of the City Managers’ Association. 
It says, “City Manager, Grand Rapids.” It 
can be changed, I presume, in case he goes to 
another city. Mr. Locke, this is presented with 
the compliments of the Association. 

Mr. Locke was presented with a 14-k 
city manager’s badge. 

President Locke: I am somewhat surprised 
to receive this recognition, this token. I assure 
you all that I have appreciated the delightful 
association that I have had with the member- 
ship of this Association, the pleasure with 
which the work has been conducted, and the 
very close and intimate association with each 
one of the members with whom I have come in 
contact. This makes the going out of office 
just a little bit regretful on my part. You know 
we are always glad to get rid of these duties. 
I am happy for two or three reasons. The re- 
sponsibility is more than you really realize. 
Those who have passed through the position 
know what it means to be president of this or- 
ganization We have not done as much per- 
haps as we should have done. Our contacts 
have not been as close as they should be, but 
that is impossible. So as we come to the end of 
this period, I somewhat regret to step down 
and out of office, regretful, not because I am 
not appreciative of the honor, but regretful 
because I have not been able to do more for 
our Association than I have. I assure you that 
my interest and my devotion will be as keen for 
the International City Managers’ Association 
in the future, even though I am not president, 
as it has been in the past year. I want to 
thank you all. (Applause.) 

President-Elect Edy: We have on the pro- 
gram talks for the good of the order. I think 
it would be well to give a few moments to that. 

Mr. Broome (Summit, New Jersey): The by- 
laws call for the convention to vote on the time 
and place. Nothing has been said about the 
time, and I fell we should have a right to say 
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when the time shall be for the next conven- 
tion. I know we cannot get down to the exact 
date, but I think we could perhaps decide 
within two weeks’ time, say the first two weeks 
in one month. 

President-Eelect Edy: The membership of 
the Association might do that by letter ballot 
as well as today, although I am quite in agree- 
ment that the Association decide that if it 
cares to. 

Mr. Struthers: You can go down there in 
the winter time and get strong, or you can go 
in the summer time and play, and so you can 
make your time any date you wish. 

Mr. Broome: I make a motion that we make 
the time some time during the month -of Oc- 
tober. 

: -The motion was seconded ‘ 

President-Elect Edy: The motion is made 
and seconded that we have our meeting in 
Asheville in October in 1928. 

Mr. Broome: It was my idea to make it from 
the first to the thiry-first, so you could ar- 
range it. But Section V of the By-Laws says 
the conventions of this Association shall be 
held annually at a time and place to be de- 
cided on each year by a majority vote of the 
membership. My experience has been that the 
convention date was moved and I couldn’t get 
away. I am perfectly willing to abide by the 
decision of the majority of the members. 

Secretary Stutz: When the Constitution was 
adopted, you notice it says not a majority of 
the convention, but by a majority of the mem- 
bership. I am inclined to think it is well to 
set the time by a letter ballot. 

President-Elect Edy: I might suggest a 
modification of the motion made and seconded, 
that it be withdrawn and the motion made to 
suggest to the executive committee to arrange 
the meeting in October if possible, the date 
to be suggested by letter ballot. That would 
give every member of the Association a vote 
on the time. 

Mr. Broome: I withdraw the motion previ- 
ously made and move that the executive com- 
mittee arrange the meeting in October if possi- 
ble, the date to be suggested by letter ballot. 

° The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Struthers and carried ‘ 

President-Elect Edy: If there is no further 
business to come before the convention, we 
shall stand adjourned. 


The meeting adjourned at three p. 
m. ; 


ADJOURNMENT 
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\O0fficial Directory of City Manager Cities and Their Managers 


Corrected to March 10, 1928 


In the column headed “Plan” the letter “C” indicates that the position of manager has been 
created by adoption of a charter,a charter amendment, (in most cases after a vote of the citizens) 
or by optional state law endorsed by popular vote; the letter “O” indicates that the position of 
manager has been created by local ordinance or resolution of the local governing body. 
column headed “No. of Mgrs.” indicates the number of managers who have served in each city. 
The column headed “Cities Served,” following the names of the managers, indicates the number 










tof cities in which each manager has served. All populations are taken from the 1920 census 


pt Florida, where the 1926 state census has been used. Additions and corrections to this 
directory will be welcomed by the Association. Managers whose names appear in bold-face type 
are active members of the International City Managers’ Association; those whose names appear 
in parentheses are associate members. 


1920 Plan In No.of Name of Manager Cities Appt. Salary 
Pop. Effect Mers. Served 
ARIZONA 
Phoenix __... 29,053 C Apr. "14. 7 Henry Rieger __ _1 Nov. 25 $10,000 
ARKANSAS 
Marianna 5,074 oO . °25 1 C.C. Mitchener 1 Mar. '26 1,800 
CALIFORNIA 
Alameda 28,806 C May ’17 2 Clifton E. Hickok 1 Jul. ’21 6,000 
Alhambra _ 9,096 Cc Jan. 16 6 A.E.Stockburger ._ 2 Sep. ’27 7,500 
‘Avaheim 5,526 O Oct. ’19 S$ bLiwa«ree... 1 Jun. ’24 4,200 
Avalon 585 O Sep. 19 1 AE Waddingham - 1 Sep.’19 4,800+ 
Bakersfield 18,638 C Feb. 715 6 James A. Ogden .1 Jun. 23 5,000 
Berkeley . 56,036 Cc July ’23 1 John N. Edy oa doa 10,000 
Burbank 2,913 Cc Jan. ’27 1 (Albert B. Gidley) 1 Juan. 27 4,800 
Chico 9,339 C Apr. ’23 1 Ira R. Morrison 1 May ’23 4,500 
Compton __ 1,478 Cc July ’25 1 Clarence A. Parrish 1 Aug. ’25 4,500 
Coronado 3,289 oO Jan. ’20 3 
Fillmore 1,597 oO Oct. ’18 1 Clarence Arrasmith 1 Oct. 718 2,400 
Glendale 13,536 Oo aay 14 4 J.W.Charleville .. 1 = Apr. ’26 6,600 
Cc uly ’21 

Long Beach 55,593 Cc July ’21 4 (H.S. Callahan) 1 Jul. ’27 7,500 
Monterey . 6,479 Cc May ’25 1 R.M. Dorton.... 2.—Ss_ Jun. _°25 6,000 
Pacific Grove 2,974 Cc Jun. ’27 1 (James O. Wanzer) 1 Jul. ’27 4,800 
Pasadena _......_ 45,354 Cc May ’21 2 R. V. Orbison _. 2 Aug. ’26 8,400 
Pittsburg _......_-_—‘ 4,715 O Aug. 719 2 Roy A. Watkins. 1 += Jun. ’25 4,800 
Porterville... 4,097 Cc Apr. ’27 1 (Fred W. a - ._1 May ’27 3,000 
Richmond __ 16,843 O July ’20 1 J. A. MeVittie - 1 Jul. ’20 5,400 
Sacramento __ 65,908 Cc July ’21 2 H.C. Bottorff - 1 Jan. ’23 10,000 
San Diego _ 74,683 Cc May '15 4 Fred Lockwood 
San Jose 4S Cc July °16 3 C.B.Goodwin 1 Oct. ’20 6,000 
San Mateo _. 18,696 Cc Jan. ’23 2 Oscar F te sae 1 Dec. ’24 5,000 
San Rafael ss‘ 45,512 O July °15 2 4H.K. Brainerd - 1 Jul. 21 3,600 
Santa Ana... Ss: 15,485 O June ’27 1 E.B. Collier i: ae 6,000 
Santa Rosa ....._—s._—‘ 8,758 Cc Jan. ’23 3 CC. 0. Dunbar _ _1 May ’26 3,600 
South Pasadena 7,652 Oo Mar.’20 3 O.S. Roen _ . 2 Oct. 27 4,800. 
Stockton ‘ _ 40,296 C July ’23 1 C.E. Ashburner. 4_—S_ Sep. ’23 20,000 
Tulare _ —_. 3,539 Cc May ’23 2 W.4J. Andrews ae May ’24 3,000 
0“ EEE Cc May ’23 1 B.J. Pardee . -1 Jun 238 5,000 

reka i 1,277 0 24 1 E. W. Nolan -1 Mar..°25 

COLORADO 
Boulder. =———‘(—séisé<i:i: «00 Cc Jan. 18 4 George W. Teal _ 1 Apr. ’28 4,000. 
Colo. Springs _.._ 30,105 Cc Apr.’21 1 A.M. Wilson... 1 Jun. 21 7,500, 
Durango _ 4,116 Cc Mar. ’15 3 (Edward Oviatt) 1 Dee. '25 2,500 
Grand Junction 8,665 Cc Jan. ’22 2 T.E. Thompson 1 May ’25 5,000 
Montrose «3, 581 Cc Feb. "14 7 (H.R. Elliott) 1 Jan. ’28 3,000 
CONNECTICUT 

ew London __ 25,688 Cc Oct. ’21 2 William A.Holt.... 1 Sep. ’23 6,000 
Stratford __ 12,347 Cc Oct. ’21 5 John B. Wright 2 Mar. ’28 4,500 

est Hartford 8,854 . July *19 1 B.L. Miller 2” i oe 5,100 

Apr. ’21 
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Esth 
FLORIDA b Stor 
Auburndale _ , 715 oO Oct. ’26 1 OD. W. Thorp, Jr. 1 Nov. ’25 3,000  Masc 
Bartow oe 4,800 Cc Mar. ’22 4 J. E. Childs 1 Jan. ’25 4,200 5 Mt. | 
Clearwater _____ 8,500 C Jan. ’23 3 H.S. Riddle 1 Jan. ’28 4,800 Red 
Coral Gables 15,000 Cc May ’25 1 R. M. Davidson 1 May ’25 6,000 / villis 
Daytona Beach .. 25,000 C Mar. ’22 6 James T. Nelson 1 Jan. ’28 4,200 | Web: 
Deland . 5,500 Cc Feb. ’26 1. oP. Ferd —.. 1 Mar. ’26 5,000 | West 
I oS eathiotins 800 C May ’26 1 William A. Smith 1 Jul. ’26 4,000 
Fernandina _..._—-_ 55,600 Cc Aug. ’23 1 J. Fred Lohman 
Ft. Lauderdale _. 16,000 Cc Aug. ’25 2 (Charles E. Fritz) 1 Nov. ’27 5,000 | Atch 
Ft. Meade _ 2,000 Cc May ’25 1 E.L. Wade 1 Jul. ’25 2,700 | Belle 
Ft. Myers — ; 18,000 Cc July ’21 4 C. P. Staley* 1 Sep. ’25 4,300 , El D 
rireeee......... 8500 C Feb. ’23 3 Thomas H. Banes 1 Jan. ’28 4,200 Hay 
Gainesville _....._ 7,200 oO June ’21 2 W.A. Ford 1 Oct. ’26 4,800 | Hois 
Cc Sep. ’27 Kins! 
Haines City ae Cc Jan. ’25 1 Jess P. Ferrill 1 Jan. ’25 4,800 | LaC 
Hollywood 10,000 Cc 26 McC 
Kissimmee 3,800 Cc Mar. ’23 4 (A. J. Thompson) 1 Jun. ’27 3,600 | New 
Lakeland 30,000 O May ’14 3 Dz. B. Kibler 1 Jul. Bi 7,200 | St. ) 
Cc Sep. ’22 Salin 
Largo —_. ee Cc June 13 8 W.M. Healy 1 Jan. ’28 2,400 | Ster! 
Leesburg _. . 2,100 Cc Jan. ’23 1 OD. E. Bivins 1 Jan. ’23 4,500 ; Stocl 
Melbourne _..... 5,000 Cc Feb. ’26 1 William K. Seitz 1 Mar. ’26 7,500 | Wick 
Miami ___ _... 181,286 Cc July ’21 3 (Welton A. Snow ). 1 Aug. ’27 7,200 | Winf 
Miami Beach . 10,000 Oo Aug.’23 2 Claude A.Renshaw- 1 Sep. ’25 7,500 
Moore Haven 1,200 Cc May ’25 3 John R. Dowd (Acting) 
New Smyrna 3,500 Cc Jan. ’21 5 John C. Ferris 1 Dec. ’27 3,360 | Aubr 
Ocala 5500 C  Feb.’18 6 Edward Drake 1 Apr. ’24 4,800 | Cam 
Palatka 7,500 C Jan. ’24 2 Chowing Cauthorn_ 1 Nov. ’26 4,200 | Port! 
Palm Beach - . 6,000 Cc Jan. ’22 1 L.Trevette Lockwood 1 Jan. ’22 7,500 | 
Plant City , 3,729 Cc Jun. ’27 1 (E.H. Thompson) _ 2 Jun. ’27 3,600 
Punta Gorda __ 1,800 Cc July ’21 3 Charles K. Dodd 1 Jun. ’27 3,000 | Man: 
Quincey _..._.... 3400 C July ’23 2 Steve Edwards 1 Jun. ’25 3,000 | Midd 
St. Augustine _ 20,000 Cc July ’15 2 Eugene Masters 1 Apr. ’18 5,000 | Norv 
Se. teen ._..... 3,500 Cc Jan. ’25 3 George M. Mitchell. 1 Oct. ’25 3,600 | Stou 
Sanford _...... _ 10,000 Cc Jan. ’20 4 George H. Cairns 2 Feb. ’28 4,800 
Stuart —— 2,000 O June ’26 1 (Ralph E. Mahr) 1 Jun. ’26 3,600 
Tallahassee _. 10,000 Cc Feb. ’20 3 William R. Galt 2 Jul. ’24 6,300 | Albix 
West Palm Beach 42,000 Cc Dec. 719 5 (A. E. Parker) 1 Mar. ’27 6,400 | Alm 
Winter Haven. _ 2,500 C Nov.’23 3 (A. C. Newman) 1 Jun. ’27 3,600 — 
. y 
GEORGIA Bent 
Albany _. . 11,555 C Jan. ’24 2 C. Q. Wright 1 May ’25 5,600 | Big 
Brunswick _....—S-_—«414,413 Cc Jan. ’21 4 E.C. Garvin 2 Aug. ’27 4,000 } Birn 
Cartersville _....__ 4,350 C Aug. '17 3 W. W. Daves 1 Feb. ’28 2,400 | Cadi 
Columbus . ~. S298 Cc Jan. ’22 4 Henry B.Crawford* 1 Jan. ’26 8,000 } Crys 
Cordele _.......... 6,538 Cc Jan. ’23 2 §8. J. Hill 1 Jul. ’25 3,000 | Dear 
Decatur _ «6,150 Cc Jan. ’21 2 J.S. Looney 1 Apr. ’22 4,500 | Esca 
Eastman pae 2,750 Cc Jan. ’22 1 Leroy Pharr 1 Jan. ’22 2,400 ; Fern 
Griffin . se Cc Dec. 718 1 E. P. Brides 1 Dee. 18 4,000 | 
Quitman... 4,393 Cc Jan. ’22 2 (Paul A. Tanner) 1 Nov. ’26 4,140 | Glad 
Rome 13,252 Cc Apr. 719 1 S.S. King 1 Apr. "19 3,000  Grar 
Tifton . 8,005 Cc Jan. ’21 2 R.E. Hall 1 Nov. ’22 2,400 | Grar 
Waycross 18,068 Cc Jan. ’23 3 L. V. Bean 1 Jan. ’28 5,000 | =. 
ron 
ILLINOIS Iron 
Glencoe . 4,300 oO Jan. '14 1 (George R. Young) 1 Jul. ’27 6,000 Jack 
Hinsdale 7,500 8) Apr. ’22 Kal: 
Kenilworth _...._——:1,188 oO Sep. ’20 1 F.L. Streed . 1 Sep. ’20 6,000 
Riverside - . 2,532 O Nov. ’25 1 John J. O’Brien 1 Nov. ’25 7,200 | King 
Wheaton - 4137 oO June ’27 1 (A. M. Jens) 1 Jun. ’27 4,800 (I 
Winnetka 6,694 8) Jan. ’15 2 H.L. Woolhiser 1 May ’17 7,500 — 
ar 
INDIANA Man 
Indianapolis _._. 314,194 Cc Nov. ’29 Man 
Michigan City 19,457 Cc Jan. ’22 3 Albert R. Cuuden 1 Jan. ’24 5,000 ~ 
us 
IOWA Mus 
Ames ae i: O20 oO June ’20 2 (John H. Ames) 1 Aug. ’27 5,100 § Oak 
Clarinda = een 6) Apr. 713 5 (Warren DC. Toyne) 1 Apr. ’27 3,000 
Dubuque _ _... 89,141 Cc Apr. ’20 3 O.A. Kratz __ 3 Mar. ’28 8,500 
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Estherville 4,699 oO May ’19 1 G. R. Connelly _.. 1 =£May "19 2,700 
Jowa Falls __ 3,954 oO May 14 $ eee... 1 - Oct. 37 2,400 
) Maquoketa 3,626 «600 ~= June "20. 2 -«J.G. Thorne 1 Apr.’26 2,400 
3,000 " Mason City 20,065 Cc Apr. ’27 1  P. F. Hopkins 2 Jun. '27 6,000 
4,200 4 Mt. Pleasant 2» 3,987 oO Apr. 16 1 T. W. MeMillan 1 Apr. 16 2,400 
4,800 Red Oak....———S<«~*Ss="578 Oo Sep. ’22 2 Arthur E.J. Johnson 1 Apr. ’24 8,000 
6,000 7 Villisca ss 2,111 oO May ’19 3 Pca 1 Jul. ’24 1,500 
4,200 | Webster City... 5,657 Cc Oct. 15 $ GAC 4... 2. 1 Apr. "17 3,600 
“a West Liberty ..._—>_—‘- 1,834 8) Apr. ’20 1 C. W. Burkhardt 1 Oct. 26 2,000 
KANSAS 
5,000 | Atchison... __ 12,630 Cc May ’21 3 A. Wee ik ._2 Aug. ’27 4,500 
2,700 | Belleville _.________._ 2,254 Cc Apr. ’21 1 W. M. me lly 1 May ‘21 2,400 
4,300 , El Dorado _....._ 10,995 Cc June '17 5 (W.F. Benson) — 1 Feb. ’26 3,600 
4,200 Hays —_ es Cc May °19 
4,800 | Hoisington _._- 2,395 Cc Apr. ’24 2 (Ralph B. ~ be tc 1 Apr. ’27 2,400 
Kinsley __..____ 1,986 Cc Apr. ’22 2 §. T. Manuel - . 2 26 ee 1,800 
4,800 | La Crosse 808 Cc Apr. ’25 2 Jess C. Moser 1 Oct. ’26 
McCracken ___ 491 C May "19 2 (E. H. Sieling) _.. 1 Jul. °25 1,800 
3,600 | Newton... _—s- 9,781 C Apr. ’27 1 (Michael Roseberry) 1 Apr. ’27 5,000 
7,200 | St. Marys......._—>_— 1,821 Cc Apr. ’21 3 H. P. Giebler ____ 1 Oct. °22 1,800 
SS Cc July ’21 3 Harold A. Ragle __ 1 Feb. ’26 3,600 
2,400 | Sterling _....._.. 2,060 Cc Apr. ’25 1 Ralph E. McMillan. 1 Aug. ’25 2,700 
4,500 ; Stockton... +=: 1,325 Cc May ’21 2 O.M. Goodrich _ 1 Apr. ’22 2,400 
7,500 | Wichita _........_ 72,217 Cc Apr. "17 4 Bert C. Wells - 3 Jul. '27 8,000 
7,200 | Winfield _...__._ 7,933 Cc May ’21 1 William J. Welfelt _ 1 May ’21 12,000 
7,500 ‘ 
MAINE 
3,360 | Auburn... 16,985 Cc Jan. '18 5 Frederick W.Ford,Jr 1 Jan. ’26 6,000 
4,800 | Camden _._-___—-—- 3,403 Cc Mar. ’25 1 Herbert A. Thomas 1 Mar. ’25 4,500 
4,200 | Portland... 69,272 Cc Dec. ’23 1 H. A. Brinkerhoff.. 1 Dec. ’23 10,000 
7,500 | 
3,600 MASSACHUSETTS 
3,000 | Mansfield 6,255 Cc Jan. ’21 3 William Plattner. 1 Mar. ’24 4,000 
3,000 | Middleboro ...._—s>_—- 8,453 Cc Jan. ’21 1 H.J. Goodale 1 Apr. ’21 4,500 
5,000 | Norwood _...... 12,627 Cc Jan. "15 4 Clarence A. Bingham 6 Feb. ’28 7,000 
3,600 | Stoughton __..._—_—‘« 6,865 Cc Jan. ’22 1 B. L. Winslow . 1 Mar. ’22 4,500 
4,800 
3,600 MICHIGAN 
6,300 } Albion diene, mae Cc Jan. "16 6 Leon A. Sears 1 Jan. ’26 3,120 
6,400} Alma _...._..__ 7,542 Cc May 19 2 F.W.Hartmann...1 May ’27 4,500 
3,600} Alpena _.......- 111,101 Cc Apr. °16 4 George R. Nicholson 1 
Bay City 47,554 Cc Apr. ’21 4 George L. Lusk ___ 1 Jan. ’28 5,000 
Benton Harbor 12,233 Cc Jul. ’21 1 Gey M.Tyler...... 1 Oct. 21 3,600 
5,600 } Big Rapids ___ 4,558 Cc Feb. ’14 4 Dan H. Vincent 1 Jul. 18 1,500 
4,000 } Birmingham _. 3,694 Cc Feb. °18 5 (James W. Parry). 1 May ’27 5,000 
2,400 | Cadillac _ 9,750 Cc Mar. 14. 3 George Johnston _. 1 Jan. 18 4,000 
8,000 } Crystal Falls 3,394 Cc Apr. ’17 1 J. H. Sanders __ 1 Apr. ’18 3,600 
3,000 | Dearborn 2,170 C  Sep.’27 1 (Robert Erley) 1 Sep. ’27 6,000 
4,500 | Escanaba _ 13,103 Cc Mar. ’22 2 Theodore F. Kessler 1 May ’26 5,500 
2,400 ; Ferndale _ 18,000 oO Apr. ’24 1 Carl H. Peterson - 2 May ’24 6,600 
4,000 | Cc Mar. ’27 
4,140 | Gladstone 4,953 C May ’23 2 F. R. Buechner . 2 May ’24 4,500 
3,000 | Grand Haven 7,205 Cc Apr. "15 3 Paul R. Taylor 1 Jul. ’20 4,500 
2,400 | Grand Rapids 137,634 C May "17 2 Fred H. Locke 1 May 18 8,000 
5,000 | Gr. Pte. Shores 630 oO Aug. 716 4 Arthur H. Bennett. 1 Feb. ’23 3,000 
Iron River : 4,295 C Apr. ’26 1 Peter Walraven 1 May ’26 3,600 
Ironwood _ 15,739 Cc Apr. ’25 1 W.M. Rich 4 May ’25 8,000 
6,000 Jackson 48,374 C Jan.’15 8 Fred R. Harris 2 Apr.’26 8,500 
Kalamazoo 48,487 Cc Jun. ’18 4 (Albert Ten 
6,000 Busschen) 1 Mar. ’27 6,000 
7,200 | Kingsford, 
4,800 (Iron Mountain) 2,000 Cc Feb. ’24 2 C. Walter Seiler 1 May ’25 4,000 
7,500 | Lapeer ___ 4,723 Cc Apr. ’19 2 Charles Hubbard 1 Apr. ’20 2,300 
Marysville . 941 C Jan. ’20 2 Everett B. Lane 1 Mar. ’22 2,300 
Manistee - 9,694 Cc May ’14 4 (Otto Damrow) : 6 Gala 2,000 
Manistique __. 6,380 Cc Mar. ’26 2 (Wesley B. Orr) 1 Aug. ’27 4,000 
5,000 | Mt. Pleasant 4,819 Cc Mar. ’21 2 W. K. Willman 1 Apr. ’24 3,800 
Muskegon 36,570 Cc Jan. ’20 1 I. R. Ellison 3 Jan. ’20 6,600 
Muskegon Heights 9,514 Cc May '22 3 T. J. Peddler* __ 1 May ’25 4,500 
— Oak Park (Ferndale) Cc May ’27 1 (Glendon J. Mowitt) 1 Sep. ’27 3,600 
3, 
8,500 
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Onaway 2,789 
Otsego 3,200 
Petoskey ‘i. 5,064 
Pleasant Ridge 

(Detroit) __ 2,000 
Plymouth _......._—s_- 2,857 
Pontiac _..._..._ 34,278 
Portland _. 1,899 
Roseville — 7,000 
Royal Oak 6,006 
wee... OOs6 
Sault Sainte Marie 12,096 
Stambaugh 2,263 
Sturgis 5,995 
Three Rivers 5,200 
Albert Lea 8,056 
Anoka a] 4,287 
Columbia Heights 2,968 
Morris __. res 2,320 
White Bear Lake 2,022 
Excelsior Springs 4,165 
Kansas City 324,410 
Maryville 4,711 
Bozeman 6,183 
Columbus 987 
Alliance 4,591 
Cape May 2,999 
Keansburg 1,321 
Summit 10,174 
Albuquerque — 15,157 
Clayton 2,157 
Clovis 4,904 
Roswell 7,033 
Auburn 36,192 
Newburgh __... 30,366 
Niagara Falls _. 50,760 
Rochester . 295,750 
Sherrill __.___ 1,761 
Watertown 31,285 
Watervliet 16,075 
Chapel Hill 3,984 
Durham 21,719 
Elizabeth City __ 8,925 
Gastonia -, 12,871 
Goldsboro 11,296 
Greensboro 43,525 
Hickory ‘ 5,076 
High Point _..._ 14,302 
Morganton —_ 4,500 
Reidsville _____ 5,333 
Rocky Mount _.._ 12,742 


Qa anaaacaaag aaa 


QAAAAA 


QaQ 


OaaQ Qo 


oaQaog 


OCAQQaaAaaaQ 


AQAQQAAaAaAaaANDoAS 


Apr. ’22 2 Buel A. Devine 
May ’18 + Ellsworth Eldred 
Feb. ’16 6 P.T. Mitchell 
Jun. 719 2  <£.8: Beet) 
Apr. ’18 3 William Weltner 
Sep. ’20 2 Clifford W. Ham 
Jan. "19 1 F. L. Jenkins bx. 
Apr. ’26 2 Max Vande Greyn 
Dec. 17 4 (R. J. Whitney) 
Jan. '19 2 Theo. H. Townsend _ 
Dec. '17 3 Henry A. Sherman _ 
Apr. ’24 1 Charles A. Nelson __ 
Apr. ’21 4 (Lloyd C. Water- 
straut) am 
Apr. 718 3 Samuel C. Chapin 
MINNESOTA 
Jan. ’29 
Apr. 714 2 4H. W. Plummer 
July ’21 4 (Emery J. Anderson) 
Jan. 714 8 F.E. Ware 
Nov. ’21 3 (Ambrose Fuller) 
MISSOURI 
Apr. ’22 5 E.L. Parker 
Apr. ’26 1 H.F. McElroy 
Apr. ’19 3 W. O. Garrett* - 
MONTANA 
Oct. ’21 3 Samuel A. Men- 
denhall* 
July °18 2 4H. B. Annin 
NEBRASKA 
Aug. ’19 S sn eee OD 
Apr. ’21 
NEW JERSEY 
Dec. ’24 1 Paul A. Volcker ! 
Dec. ’25 3 Clinton B. Lohsen __ 
Jan. ’26 1 John P. Broome 
NEW MEXICO 
Jan. 718 5 Robert Lee Cooper _ 
Apr. ’21 4 W.H. Hollingsworth 
Feb. ’22 5 R. V. Miller 
May ’14 3 Clyde D. Fulton 
NEW YORK 
Jan. ’20 2 John F. Donovan 
Jan. 716 5 W.T. McCaw 
Jan. 716 3 William D. Robbins 
Jan. ’28 1 (Stephen B. Story) 
Apr. 716 5 C. B. Salisbury 
Jan. ’20 2 J. Walter Ackerman 
Jan. ’20 3 Robert J. Murray 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Jun. 


Mar. 


May 


May ’21 
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"27 
"17 
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Aug. 
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May 


"21 
"13 


May ’15 


May 
May 
Jun. 


"13 
"21 
"27 


KOO R Or CIID SD p= =a 


E. M. Knox 
R. W. Rigsby 


Miles W. Ferebee __ 


David L. Struthers 
Zeno G. Hollowell 
P. C. Painter - 

H. L. Yoder 

P. P. Pilcher 

C. A. Spencer 

J. L. Womack 
Harrison G. Otis - 
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Salisbury —__ 13,884 Cc May ’27 1 L. M. Hines. 1 
Thomasville _ . 5,676 Cc May "15 9 R. M. Cooksey 1 Jul. '23 5,200 

OHIO 
Ashtabula ___ 22,082 Cc Jan. 716 4 James E. Breen 1 Jan. ’28 5,000 
Celina ___ 4,226 8) Jan. ’26 1 W. Roy Cook 1 Jan. ’26 5,000 
Cincinnati _____. 401,247 Cc Jan. ’26 1 Clarence O.Sherrill. 1 Jan. ’26 25,000 
Cleveland __..._ 769,841 Cc Jan. ’24 1 W.R. Hopkins - 1 Jan. '24 25,000 
Cleveland Hts. 15,236 Cc Jan. ’22 1 H. H. Canfield 1 Jan. ’22 7,200 
Dayton _.__ . 152,559 Cc Jan. ’14 4 F. 0. Eichelberger 1 Aug. ’21 9,600 
East Cleveland 27,292 Cc Jan. 18 2 Charles A.Carran.. 1 Oct. ’22 8,000 
Gallipolis _ 6,070 Cc Jan. °18 5 Homer Kerr _. 1 Feb, ’28 1,800 
Hamilton ___ 39,675 Cc Jan. ’28 1 (Russell P. Price) 1 Jan. ’28 10,000 
Lima : 41,326 C Jan. ’22 2 Irving C. Brower. 2 = Feb. ’25 8,000 
Middletown __ 23,594 oO Apr. ’21 2 L.A. Waldner. 1 =+Feb. '24 5,000 
Oberlin _._ 4,236 Cc Jan. ’26 1 D.F.Herrick 2 Jan. 26 3,600 
Painesville - 7,272 Cc Jan. ’20 2 Roger M. Evans __ 1 Feb. ’26 5,500 
Sandusky ____..._ 22,897 Cc Jan. '16 4 CC. Webb Sadler. 1 + Jan. ’22 5,000 
South Charleston 1,267 Cc Jan. 718 5 Charles D. Sprague* 1 Jun. ’26 1,500 
Springfield 60,840 Cc Jan. "14, 5 Robert W. Flack 1 Jan. ’24 7,500 
Westerville 2,480 C Jan. '16 4 L. G. Whitney 1 May ’25 3,600 
Xenia _. 9,110 C Jan. 18 2 8.0. Hale 1 Jan. ’22 2,500 
OKLAHOMA : 
Ardmore 14,181 Cc Jun. ’21 3 Kirk Dyer* _1 Nov. ’25 4,800 
Bartlesville 14,471 O Jun. ’27 1 Ross Taylor Y far = | 4,800 
Chandler . 2,225 Cc Sep. ’25 2 R. P. Roope _ 1 Apr. 26 2,400 
Coalgate 3,009 Cc Jul. ’14 8 R. M. Lacy 1 Nov. ’25 2,000 
Devol . 1,936 C Jun. ’20 3 J.C. Dulaney ._1 Jun. ’24 1,200 
Duncan __ 3,463 Cc Nov. ’20 3 J.H. Bender 2 Feb. ’27 3,600 
Edmond _. 2,452 Cc Dec. ’25 1 M. W. Keeney... 1 = Apr. 26 2,400 
El Reno 7,737 Cc Apr. ’26 5 Bi. ee cae 1 Aug. ’26 4,500 
Grandfield - 1,990 Cc Mar. ’21 2 R. P. Reagan _1 Jun. 25 1,800 
Heavener 1,850 Cc Oct. ’22 2 J. H. Brannan a 25 
Madill 2,717 Cc Nov. °17 5 Homer Moss 1 May ’25 1,500 
Mangum 3,405 Cc Nov. 714 7 H.M. Renner je Jul. ’26 3,000 
McAlester .. 12,095 Cc Nov. 719 3 F. C. Higginbotham 1 Nov. ’26 3,600 
Muskogee _ 80,277 Cc Apr. ’20 3 A.F. McGarr... 1 = Apr. ’26 6,000 
Norman - 5,004 Cc Sep. ’19 4 John T. Hamill 1 May ’27 3,600 
Nowata 4,435 Cc Apr. ’20 4 W.W. Sanders... 1 + Jun. '25 
Oklahoma City 91,295 Cc Apr. ’27 1 Edmund M.Fry... 2+» «=Apr.’27 12,000 
Pawhuska 6,414 C May ’21 5 §.P. Malone ae I ee 4,200 
Sallisaw 2,255 Cc Nov. 719 1 Fred E. Johnston 1 Nov. 19 3,000 
Sapulpa 11,634 Cc May ’22 2 F. E. Lawrence _ 1 Apr. ’23 4,800 
Sulphur 3,637 Cc "24 4 J. W. Cates 1. aoe 2,400 
Walters 3,032 C Nov. 719 4 W. R. Lines —-» en oe 1,800 
Yale 2,001 C May ’21 4 (James W. Flint). 1 Jul. ’27 3,000 
OREGON 
Astoria _ , 14,027 Cc Jan. ’23 2 George Garrett. 3 #£=Mar. ’28 6,000 
Hillsboro 2,468 Cc Jan. ’24 1 C. G. Reiter _1 Jan. ’25 3,000 
La Grande 6,913 C Oct. 713 8 W.C. Crews 1 Jan. ’25 3,600 
Oregon City 5,686 C Jan. ’24 1 J. L. Franzen 1 May ’25 3,600 
Warrenton 730 C Jan. ’23 6 W.C. Trembly 1 Jan. ’27 none 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Ambridge m 12,730 oO Nov. ’18 38 A. W. éohns _1 Feb. 22 4,500 
Aspinwall 3,170 O Mar. ’25 1 HarryC.Llea._.... 1 Mar. 26 5,000 
Blairsville , 4,391 oO Apr. ’22 A SO OS el 4,000 
Carlisle 10,916 O May ’21 2 (Geo. P. Searight) 1 Feb. ’27 4,000 
Conshohocken 8,481 O Dec. ’26 1 H. D. Herbert _ 2 Jan. ’27 5,000 
Coraopolis __ 6,162 O Jun. ’25 1 Ernest E. Lothrop. 2 Jul. ’25 4,000 
Dormont —_.__. 6,455 oO May ’22 1 E.O. Garrett... 1 May '22 4,500 
Edgeworth 1,373 oO Jan. 714 4 H. F. Burkholder. 1 Aug. ’23 4,700 
Ellwood City 8,958 O Jan. ’28 1 (Lowell W. Monroe) 1 Feb. ’28 3,300 
Hanover ___-_- 8,664 1 C. A. Eekbert _... 2 Jan. ’28 5,000 
Lansdowne 4,797 oO Mar. ’22 1 Frank B. Titus... 1 Mar. ’22 3,500 
Milton ____ 8,638 oO Apr. ’25 1 (C. C. Congdon) __ 2 Jan. ’28 3,400 
Osborne _.____ 588 oO Jan. ’21 2 H. F. Burkholder. 1 Aug. ’23 4807 
Sewickley ____ 4,955 oO Sep. ’18 2 John C. Hiteshew 1 Feb. ’21 5,000 
Springdale 2,929 oO Feb. ’23 2 John F. Pierce 1 Jan. ’26 3,600 
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Towanda 4,269 oO Apr. ’18 1 William T. Howie. 1 Apr. ’18 1,800 iL 
Waynesboro 9,720 O May’22 1 Az. Stover Fitz 1 May ’22 2,700 a 
SOUTH CAROLINA Fri 
Beaufort .......---s—s—s- 2,831 oO Jan. 15 6 Hunter K. McGee 1 Jun. ’23 2,400 Fre 
Cc May °15 Gal 
Florence _...._-_ 10,968 Cc May ’21 3 D. Lewis Husbands. 1 Apr. ’26 3,300 Hai 
Rock Hill ss: 8,809 Cc Feb. 715 3 W.P.Goodman_.. 1_~—_ Apr. ’21 6,000 Ho) 
Sumter _......._—s_- 9,508 Cc Sep. ’12 6 8.O0°Quim 1 Jan. ‘21 3,000+ Ly! 
Ne’ 
SOUTH DAKOTA Nor 
Peri. 22a8 oO May ’12 2 Elmer Kirkeby.... 1 May ’24 1,500 Pet 
Rapid City _....._ 5,777 Cc Aug. ’21 3 J. P. Soderstrum 1 May ’24 3,600 oe 
¢ 
TENNESSEE Roa 
Pe ate wes, PSNR C Jun. ’19 1 Vz. J. Hultquist _ _ 1 Jun. ’19 3,000F Sal 
Elizabethton _...__- 2,749 Cc Jul. ’21 3 E. R. Lingerfelt ___ 1 Sep. ’24 4,200 Sta 
Kingsport... 5,692 Cc Mar. ’17 3 fae 1 Jun. ’23 4,200 
Knoxville __....._ 77,818 Cc Oct. ’23 3 (Otto T. Roehl) 1 Oct. ’27 10,000 Sufi 
Missionary Ridge 2,500 C Apr. ’23 2 H.L. Fisher _2 May ’27 2,580 Wa 
Murfreesboro _.. 5,367 Cc Oct. ’20 ge. 6 Oa 1 Jan. ’27 2,400 Wir 
TEXAS ' 
Amarillo _.......... 15,494 Cc Nov. 713 6 Jeff D. Bartlett* 1 Oct. ’23 5,000 Blu 
Austin _...... 34876 C Jul. 3 1 Adam R. Johnson. 1 Jul. ’26 10,000 | Cha 
Beaumont... _ 40,422 C  Dec.’19 4 Paul H. Millard 1 Jun. ’27 8,000 | Cla: 
Big Spring —_____. 4,278 Cc Dec. ’26 1 William V. Montin. 3 "27 5,000 Fol 
Brenham _..-s—s«45,066 «= sC-~—Osé<Aprr.. 23 Hin 
Brownsville 11,791 C Dec. 15 3 A. E. Munday, (Acting) Ma 
Brownwood —......_ 8,223 Cc Jul. "16 8 W.D.McCulley.... 1_—Ss_ Apr. ’26 3,000 | Mor 
Bryan... 6307 $C # Mar.’17 +4 J. Bryan Miller 2 Jun. ’24 4,500 | St. 
Burkburnett... 5,300 C ##May’23 3 W.A.Roberts 1 Oct. 26 3,600 , St. 
Eastland... —Ss-9,368 «=©=306C)—)Os Apr. 19 «93 James H. Cheatham 1 May ’24 3,600 | Wh 
Fort Worth .. 106,482 Cc Apr. ’25 1 O.E. Carr 5 Jun. ’25 15,000 
Highland Park 
(Dallas) _ 6,000 © Apr.’23 2 George D. Fairtrace 1 Aug.’23 6,000) Jan 
Longview -..._... 5,713 Cc Apr. ’23 2 (Bill N. Taylor) 1 Feb. ’28 3,000 Ker 
Lufkin __ 4878 C Mar.‘19 4 V.R. Smitham 1 Jun.’26 3,900) Bhi 
Marshall _—-«s'14,271 «=3C—Cs«dJul. '27.—=Ss«1~Ssd. J. Graeser 3 Jul. 27 5,000) 7 
Ca 3,482 C 20 3 J. G. McIntosh 1 Jun. ’26 3,000 
Panhandle _.....__ 4,000 oO Sep. ’23 2 Frank J. Harper 1 Jul. ’26 3,600 
San Angelo _.. 10,050 Cc Jun. °16 4 E.V. Spence 1 Jun. '25 4,000 
Sherman ........_- 15,031 Cc Apr. 715 2 O.J.S8. Ellingson 1 Apr. ’16 4,500 
Stamford 3,704 C Mar. 718 5 Charles Zug 1 Aug. 33 Bra 
Sweetwater ___ 1,972 C 1 §. H. Bothwell 2 Jan. ’28 5,000 } St. . 
_ SS 5,965 Cc Apr. ’14 3 A. V. Hyde 1 Apr. 18 3,600 
Teague _...___ 3,306 oO Jan. ’15 3 E. B. St. Clair* 1 Dec. ’23 2,400 : 
Temple __ 11,033 Cc Aug. ’22 2 George E. Byars 1 Jun. ’26 4,200 | Wo 
Terrell _ 8,349 C Aug. 19 4 L. A. Markham 1 Apr. ’24 2,400 
Tulia __ ra 2,000 O 718 4 B. B. Huckabee 1 Apr. ’24 2,400 . 
Tyler 12,085 C  Apr.’15 4 Lee H. Powell 1 Mar.’26 3,600) Brid 
Waco _. 38,500 C  Feb.’24 2 E. E. McAdams 2 Jul. ’24 7,000} Win 
UTAH Cha 
Brigham City 5,282 O Feb. ’18 4 C. O. Roskelley* 1 Jan. ’26 3,000 | Nia; 
VERMONT 
Bellows Falls 4,860 Cc Jan. ’27 1 Sydney Lee Ruggles 1 Apr. ’27 3,500 Gra) 
Ludlow eee: 1,732 Cc May ’26 2 Charles C. Frost 1 Sen S77 3,000} 1, ° 
St. Albans Me 7,588 C Mar. ’21 3 CC. 8S. Sumner 1 Apr. ’23 2,800} Mon 
St. Johnsbury __ 7,163 Cc Jun. ’23 1 Ralph D. Sherry 1 -dea. S23 4,500} out; 
Springfield 7,202 C Jun. ’20 2 Roy M. Wilcomb 1 Jan. ’23 5,500 F st | 
Windsor A 4 3,061 Cc Apr. ’26 1 Alfred L. Farmer 1 Apr. ’26 2,200! sha: 
VIRGINIA a 
Alexandria ____ 18,060 C Sep. ’22 > ran eee 1 Jul. ’25 5,000 : 
Bedford ...._._._ 3,242 O May ’20 2 R. W. Catlin 1 May ’24 3,600 
Blackstone _....-—s—:1,497 O Jun. 714 3 C. H. Hard~ 1 Oct. °25 2,000 | 
a. “ae Sep. ’19 7 James F. McCrary 1 Feb. ’28 Port 
Charlottesville _. 10,666 Oo Aug.’13 6 H.A. Yancey 1 Sep. ’25 4,200} Taw 
Cc Sep. ’22 on 
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1,800 , . € ’ ~J y » 

2:700 Covington 5,623 Cc Sep. ’25 1 F.W.Wa~voner_.. 2.—s Aug. ’25 4,200 

| Farmville 2,586 C Sep.’15 4 R. B. Cralle 1 Sep.’25 4,200 
Franklin 2,363 Cc Sep. ’22 3 J. W. B. Thompson | Nov. ’27 2,400 

2,400 Fredericksburg 5,882 oO Sep. ’12 2 L. J. Houston, Jr. 1 Oct. 18 4,500+ 
Galax 1,250 O Apr. ’22 1 I. G. Vass 1 Apr. ’22 2,400 

3,300 Hampton 6,200 Cc Sep. ’20 2 J.B. Sinclair 1 Jun. ’23 3,000F 
6,000 Hopewell 10,000 Cc Sep. ’24 1 Roy S. Braden 1 Sep. ’24 5,400 

3,000 Lynchburg 30,070 C Sep. ’20 2 R. W. B. Hart 1 Jun. ’26 7,000 

Newport News 35,596 Cc Sep. ’20 3 J. C. Biggins 1 Jul. °25 6,000 
Norfolk 159,080 C Sep. ’18 3 IL. Walke Truxtun 1 Sep. ’25 12,000 
1,500 Petersburg 31,012 Cc Sep. ’20 2 W. F. Drewry 1 Jan. ’24 10,000 
3,600 Portsmouth 54,387 Cc Jan. °17 4 Frank C. Hanrahan 1 Sep. '26 8,000 
Radford 4,627 C Sep. ’20 3 R. W. Arthur - 1 Jul. °25 3,000 
Roanoke 50,842 Cc Sep. 718 1 William P. Hunter 1 Sep. ’18 7,200 

3,0007 Salem 4,159 Cc Sep. ’22 2 Wallace L. Lawrence 1 Apr. ’26 4,000 
a Staunton 10,623 2 ute M 3 Willard F. Day 1 Mar. ’23 4,500 
4, , Sep. ’: 

10,000 Suffolk 9,123 Cc Oct. °19 1 R. H. Brinkley 1 Oct. °19 4,800 
2,580 Warrenton 1,545 O Mar. ’20 3 Sidney Shumate 1 May ’23 2,000 
2,400 Winchester 6,883 O Dec. °15 5 L.R. Dettra 1 Aug. ’22 3,600 

WEST VIRGINIA 
5,000 Bluefield 15,282 Cc Aug. ’21 2 Boyd A. Bennett 2 Oct. °25 7,000 

10,000 Charleston 39,608 Cc May ’15 7 4H. C. Walker 1 Jan. ’24 4,500 
8,000 Clarksburg 27,869 Cc May ’21 2  R. Linn Osborn 1 Aug. ’27 6,000 
5,000 Follansbee 3,135 Cc Apr. ’27 1 (Delmar Jenkins) 1 Apr. ’27 2,100 

Hinton 3,912 Cc Apr. ’27 8 (Hume K. Nowlan). 1 Nov. ’27 2,000 
Marlinton 1,177 oO Jan. ’24 1 Frank King ; 1 Jan. ’24 
3,000 | Morgantown 12,127 C Jun. °21 4 W. Edwin Brooks 1 Sep. ’25 6,000 
4,500 | St. Albans 2,825 C May ’17 6 William D. Davis. 1 May ’27 none 
3,600 St. Marys 1,648 C July ’21 2 J. Bernard Riggs 1 July ’25 1,800 
3,600 | Wheeling 56,208 Cc July °17 7 Charles O. Ephlin* 1 Jul. ’27 8,000 

15,000 WISCONSIN 
6.000 | Janesville 18,293 Cc Apr. ’23 1 Henry Traxler 2 Sep. ’23 7,200 
3/000 Kenosha 40,472 Cc Apr. ’22 1 CC. M. Osborn 2 Oct. ’22 9,500 
3900 Rhinelander 6,654 Cc Apr. ’26 2 Charles G. Grau 1 Nov. ’26 4,800 
5,000 Two Rivers 7,305 Cc Apr. ’25 1 Richard Biehl 2 Jun. ’25 5,600 
3,000 
3,600 CANADA 
4,000 
4,500 MANITOBA 

Brandon 14,000 C Oct. ’23 1 A.W. EllisonFawkes 1 Mar. ’24 4,200 
ean St. James 15,000 Cc Jul. ’23 2 (Temporarily inoperative) 
2.400 NEW BRUNSWICK 
4,200 Woodstock 4,000 Cc Jun. 719 3 (E. Blake Allan) 1 May ’27 2,500 
by NOVA SCOTIA 
3600 Bridgewater 4,000 C Jan. ’25 1 Cecil B. McDougald 1 Feb. ’25 3,000 
7,000 Windsor 3,000 C Jan. ’25 2 Gordon S. Stairs 2 Feb. ’25 3,000 

ONTARIO 

Chatham 16,000 C May ’22 1 C. H.R. Fuller 1 May ’22 4,000 

3,000 } Niagara Falls 12,000 ©O Jan.’23 2 H. E. Goddard 1 Jan. '28 4,500 
QUEBEC 

3,500 | Grande Mere 9,000 C  Feb.’20 2 J. A. Bernier 1 Oct. ’24 5,750 
3,000? La Tuque 5,800 Cc Mar. ’21 3 L. W. Bourassa 1 Mar. ’26 4,500 
2,800} Montral-East C "25 1 J.N. Langlier 2 Nov. ’25 4,500 
4,500} Outremont 18,884 O Jul. 18 #£«2 R.E. Lacroix 1 Aug.’24 8,000 
5,500} St. Lambert 4,000 C Sep. ’24 2 M. J. Rutledge 2 Jan. ’27 
2,200 Shawinigan Falls 12,000 Cc Apr. ’21 2 (N. J. A. Vermette) 1 Feb. ’27 5,500 

Temiskaming 2,000 C Dec. ’18 2 A. K. Grimmer 1 Jul. ’23 4,500 
5.000 Westmount 19,579 C Apr. 13 1 Geo. W. Thompson 1 = Apr. ’13 8,500 
ye NEW ZEALAND 

Port Chalmers 3,000 O Sep. ’24 1 
4,200 | Taumaurunui 2,500 oO Oct. 22 1 

* Reappointed after interim + Part time only 
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Staunton adopted the plan by ordinance in 1908; by charter in 1912. 


Fourteenth Annual Number 


Directory of City Manager Cities 


The progress of the City-Manager plan has been steady since its first adoption by Staunton, Virginia, in 1908, 


Where changes have been 


made from or. 


dinance to charter, the city is carried as a charter city from the year the plan was first adopted. 
The following table represents the growth of the manager plan by years: 


Effective Char. 
1908 1 
1912 1 
1913 7 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 


Cities having 
modifications, 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix 


ARKANSAS 
Marianna 


CALIFORNIA 
Alameda 


Alhambra 
Anaheim 


San Rafael 
Santa Ana 
Santa Rosa 
So. Pasadena 
Stockton 
Tulare 
Visalia 
Yreka 


COLORADO 
Boulder 
Colorado Springs 
Durango 

Grand Junction 
Montrose 
CONNECTICUT 
New Lendon 
Stratford 

W. Hartford 
FLORIDA 
Auburndale 
Bartow 
Clearwater 
Coral Gables 
Daytona Beach 
Deland 

Dunedin 


Fernandina 
Ft. Lauderdale 
Ft. Meade 
Ft. Myers 
Ft. Pierce 
Gainesville 


italic: 


Ord. Total 


manager plan by stat 


adopted by ordinance, 


Plant City 
Punta Gorda 


St. Augustine 
St. Cloud 
Sanford 
Stuart 


lahassee 
Palm Beach 
Winter Haven 


ILLINOIS 
Glencoe 
Hinsdale 
Kenilworth 
Riverside 
Wheaton 
Winnetka 


INDIANA 
Indianapolis 
Michigan City 


IOWA 
Ames 
Clarinda 
Dubuque 
Estherville 
lowa Falls 
Maquoketa 
Mason City 
Mt. Pleasant 
Red Oak 
Villisca 


KANSAS 
Atchison 
Belleville 
El Dorado 
Hays 
Hoisington 
Kinsley 
LaCrosse 
McCracken 
Newton 
St. Marys 
Salina 


S. 
Mansfield 


Effective Char. Ord. Total 
1919 24 6 30 
1920 22 10 32 
1921 45 4 49 
1922 26 s 34 
1923 29 5 34 
1924 14 3 17 
es: Adopted by charter, black face type; 
light face type 
Middleboro NEW YORK 
Norw Auburn 
Stoughton = tenes te 
MICHIGAN are Fea 
Albion Rochester 
Alma herri 
Alpena Watertown 
Bay City Watervliet 
Benton Harber N. CAROLINA 
Big Rapids Chapel Hill 
Birmingham Durham 
Cadillac — City 
Crystal Falls aston 
Dearborn Goldsboro 
Escanaba Greensboro 
Ferndale ag 
Gladstone oint 
Grand Haven Sioveaaten 
Grand Rapids Reidsville 
Grosse Pte. Shores Rocky Mount 
Iron River Salisbury 
Ironwood Thomasville 
—- OHIO 
Kingsford —— 
epee Cincinnati 
Mantet » Cleveland 
Manistique — Hts. 
Hrrecent Be ert 
allipo 
3 pe or 
ma 
Onaway Middletown 
~~ Oberlin 
Pleasant Ridge = 
Plymouth Se. Charleston 
Ne Springfield 
pace Westervile 
Royal Oak say 
St. Johns OKLAHOMA 
Sault Ste. Marie Ardmore 
Stambaugh Bartlesville 
Sturgis Chandler 
Three Rivers — 
MINNESOTA oa 
Duncan 
lee 
0 
— Heights Grandfield 
White Bear Lake [earener 
MISSOURI Mangum 
Excelsior Springs McAlester 
Kansas City Muskogee 
Maryville Norman 
MONTANA Nowata 
zeman ll City 
Columbus ae 
NEBRASKA ene on 
Alliance copuive 
NEW JERSEY Walters 
Cage Yale 
Keansburg 
Summit OREGON 
NEW MEXICO Astoria 
Albuquerque Hillsboro 
Clayton La Grande 
Clovis Oregon City 
Roswell Warrenton 


Effective Char. Ord. Total 
1925 21 5 26 
1926 16 5 21 
1927 15 3 18 
1928 2 1 3 
1929 2 0 2 
Totals 303 73 376 
Not definitely known 2 
378 
adopted by charter but having serious 
PENNSYLVANIA Windsor 
Ambridge VIRGINIA 
Aspinwall Alexandria 
Blairsville Bedford 
Carlisle Blackstone 
Sonshohocken Bristol 
Coraopolis Charlottesville 
Dormont Covington 
Edgeworth Farmville 
Ellwood City Franklin 
Hanover Fredericksburg 
Lansdowne Galax 
ilton Hampton 
Osborne Hopewell 
Sewickley Aeon ay A 
Springdale Newport News 
Towanda Norfolk 
aynesboro Petersburg 
8. CAROLINA portsmouth 
Seaufort Roanok 
Florence + 
Salem 
Rock Hill Steunten 
Sumter Suffolk 
SO. DAKOTA Warrenton 
Clark Winchester 
Rapid City 
TENNESSEE WEST VIRGINIA 
ps Bluefield 
Elizabethton Goortegton 
Ki rt Clarksburg 
Knenville Follansbee 
Missionary Ridge meee = 
Murfreesboro Mergantewn 
TEXAS St. Albans 
Austin St. Marys 
Amarillo Wheeling 
Beaumont WISCONSIN 
Big Spring Janesville 
Brenham Kenosha 
Brownsville Rhinelander 
— Two Rivers 
Burkburnett CANADA 
Eastland MANITOBA 
Ft. Worth Brandon 
Highland Park St. James 
——_- N. RB 
afkin oss am 
Macchall Woodstock 
Mexia N. S. 
ema ee Bridgewater 
San Angelo . 
Sherman Windsor 
Stamford . 
Sweetwater ONTARIO 
Taylor Chatham 
Teague Niagara Palls 
remel QUEBEC 
Tulia Grand Mere 
Tyler La Tuque 
aco Montreal-East 
‘ Outremont 
UTAH St. Lambert 
Brigham City Shawinigan Falls 
VERMONT Temiskaming 
Bellows Falls Westmount 
a NEW ZEALAND 
St. Johnsbury Port Chalmers 
Springfield Taumarunui 
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Next Steps In Efficient Government 
(Continued from Page 120) 


government still leave, however, great gaps in 
a complete program. Election machinery 
everywhere remains in a deplorable condition. 
Police administration with rare exceptions is 
a half century behind the best known stand- 
ards of good police work. Our country gov- 
ernment has hardly been affected by the im- 
provements of which I have been speaking. 
Some of the reorganized state governments 
have failed to give as good government as is 
to be expected, and all along the line there 
is still a failure to apply on any systematic 
scale sound management technique. 

These gaps in the efficiency program sug- 
gest at least some of the next steps toward 
better government. I shall not attempt here 
to do more than to make some suggestion with 
regard to the further improvement of county 
government and state administration. 

Election Machinery Faulty 

This by no means implies that immediate 
attention should not be given to the complete 
reformation of our election machinery. Its 
fundamental importance in a democracy is 
obvious. Just as long as corrupt politicians 
can steal elections by stuffing the ballot box or 
by more subtle devices known to the profession 
—just so long American democracy will be 
stultified. Central permanent registration, 
identification of voters by handwriting, a per- 
manent skeleton organization for the conduct 
of elections are bare minimum requirements 
over and above which much will remain to be 
accomplished. 

Needs In Police Administration 

So with regard to police administration, the 
problem of protecting the life and interests 
of 110 million people, over half of whom live 
in cities, and billions of dollars worth of prop- 


| erty, a problem complicated by the sudden cre- 


ation of high-power transportation, with 
twenty million automobiles at our command. 
This is a problem of the first magnitude with 
regard to which very little systematic thought 
is given. Our American police systems lack 
organization, often intelligent direction, almost 
always lack an appreciation of the importance 
of preventive police work as contrasted with 
repressive police work. In an age of eager 
youth on the one hand and an age of high- 
power banditry on the other, the police problem 
is one which urgently calls for systematic im- 
provement. 

I must set these topics aside, however, in 
order to ask you to consider with me the re- 
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form of our county governments and the fur- 
ther evolution of reform in our state govern- 
ments. 


County Government Administration 

It is not necessary to repeat here an indict- 
ment of county government, the inefficiency 
and irresponsibility of which have often been 
exposed. Suffice it to say that American 
county government remains today the dark 
continent of American public life. It is the 
one area of American government which has 
not been substantially affected by the tide of 
reorganization which has been flowing so 
strongly for the last twenty years. It re- 
mains the last stronghold of the nineteenth 
century politician and is being defended by 
him to the death. 

If we may draw on our experience with 
reform in other levels of government, the 
major lines of improvement in county govern- 
ment become reasonably clear. Here as else- 
where we need simplicity, unity, well-defined 
responsibility, and adequate popular control. 
At the present time we do not have these 
things in county government. 

The Remedy 

The obvious remedy for the existing state 
of things is the courageous application of the 
principle of city-manager government to the 
counties. After a nation-wide study of city- 
manager government, I am convinced that it 
is the most promising type of government or- 
ganization that has been developed in the whole 
history of the American nation. No one should 
believe that it is an automatic panacea, but 
it does furnish a mechanism more finely ad- 
justed to high-power administration than any 
other. 

Specifically, I urge for your consideration 
a change in the law to permit counties to se- 
lect a manager to carry on the business af- 
fairs of the county. As in the city-manager 
cities, the county manager should be selected 
by the county board and should be responsible 
to the county boards. He should be given an 
adequate salary, should have the power to ap- 
point all county officials and employees, should 
prepare the county budget, and should super- 
vise the execution of county work. Most 
counties could well afford to pay eight or ten 
thousand dollars a year for a competent man- 
ager, and, by authorizing him to take full 
charge of county business, he would save many 
times his annual salary. The time is not far 
distant when some American state will direct 
its counties to adopt the county manager form 
of government. 
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Recruitment of County Officials 


This reform is fundamental to the improve- 
ment of county administration. It is not, how- 
ever, the only improvement which justifies at- 
tention. We ought now to abandon the belief 
and practice that all county officials must re- 
side within the limits of their particular 
county. We should instead adopt the belief 
and practice that every county is entitled to the 
best administrative brains that it can secure 
for the salary offered, quite irrespective of the 
place of birth or residence of the candidate. 
Any business concern which refused to con- 
sider well-qualified applicants because they 
did not live in the city or county in which the 
business was carried on, would be an object of 
ridicule, and yet our American counties and 
indeed most American governing bodies still 
cling obstinately to this ridiculous and inde- 
fensible practice. 

We ought to substitute the notion that 
county officers who demonstrate their ability 
should move freely from county to county 
in exactly the way that superintendents of 
schools move from one place to another. A 
young accountant might then look forward to 
a promising career in county service. Starting 
his official work in a small county and dem- 
onstrating his ability there, he would rise to 
positions of greater and greater importance 
and responsibility as one county after another 
retained his services. We ought to have a pro- 
fession of county accountants, of county treas- 
urers, of county auditors, of county engineers. 
The ultimate advantages arising from the de- 
velopment of such groups of specialists, each 
assured of a promising opportunity, would be 
almost beyond calculation, and yet our county 
authorities still persist in viewing themselves 
as self-contained units, our county politicians 
still insist on controlling all county appoint- 
ments, and too often the county newspaper 
raises an outcry against bringing in an out- 
sider. 


Purchasing Pools 


County governments might also benefit by 
adopting a devise well known in the business 
world by creating purchasing pools. By this 
is meant that the demand for many types of 
material common to every county in the United 
States can be pooled, and bids can be secured 
for quantities vastly larger than those required 
by any one county at prices correspondingly 
lower. This need not involve any change in the 
law governing purchasing officers, but merely 
requires the same intelligent appreciation of 
their opportunities which is characteristic of 


Fourteenth Annual Number 





purchasing agents for business concerns. vote 
The adoption of the county manager would! of t 
pave the way toward the intelligent considera-§ can 
tion of the wider interchange of personnel/j adm 
and the establishment of large scale purchags-} are 
ing pools. The efficiency index of the counties} whic 
would hardly fail to show a phenomenal rise. offic 
Administration of State Governments mini 
Nearly one hundred years ago, an acute ploy 
Frenchman, de Tocqueville, pointed out that] P@% 
there was no common point to serve as a cen-j 258U 
ter for the many branches of American gov- rews 


ernment. Almost no change occurred which Fe 
would modify his criticism until a decade ago. 
Then Illinois led the way by reorganizing its 
state government, established nine departments 
in place of over one hundred scattered and 
isolated boards and commissions, greatly 
strengthened the power of the governor and 
set up a powerful means of fiscal control. In 
the decade intervening between the passage of 
this piece of legislation and the present, many 
other states have followed the lead of Illinois, 

It is perhaps still early to speak with assur 
ance on the success of this new type of or- 
ganization, but I am personally convinced 
that on the whole this new kind of organiza 
tion represents a distinct advance over th 
disorganized, uncorrelated, unsystematic, an 
wasteful forms of government which former] 
existed. 
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Governor Should Be An Executive 


The next step ahead in state government 
will consist in my judgment in a reconsidera 
tion of the powers and duties of the governo 
with respect to the state administrative sy 
tem. We are slowly building up in our Ameri 
can states a well-organized, well integrat 
machine to carry on the business side of sta 
government. All American states spend a 
naully scores of millions of dollars, and i 
some the expenditure runs into the hundred 
of millions. The proper management of thesé 
vast sums together with the proper manage 
ment of the thousands of men and women whf ment 
are employed by the state is a large-sca polit 
bsuiness proposition. It should be handled 7 One 
men skilled in business administration. om 
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yoter unerringly to choose the better qualified 
of two or more candidates for office, the issue 
can be disposed of on other grounds. The best 
administrative brains of this country simply 
are not interested in a position, the hazards of 
which are as great as those of the present 
officers of mayor or governor. The best ad- 
ministrative genius will inevitably seek em- 
ployment where the hazards of a pofitical cam- 
paign are absent and where he can have some 
assurance that his ability will not go un- 
rewarded. 

Few people would deny that the comfort of 
the business operations of American govern- 
ment calls for the finest administrative ability 
which can be secured, and the present problem 
which lies before the architects of your state 
governments consists precisely in devising 
ways and means by which fine administrative 
capacity can be secured to manage state busi- 
ness. 


State Managers 


My own conviction is that this desirable end 
can be secured by an adaptation of the manager 
plan to the state governments. The manager 
plan would retain the present advantages of 
unity, simplicity, and clean-cut responsibility, 
which are now characteristic of the better 
American state governments. It would in ad- 
dition have the enormous advantage of plac- 
ing at the head of the state business not an 


| elected politician but a selected business execu- 


tive. The advantages which have demon- 
strated themselves in the manager plan ap- 
plied to cities, are equally effective in the state 
government. 


Undoubtedly in the minds of many is the 
spectre of Kansas City, which arises to haunt 
the bold man who will advocate the manager 
plan, whether for city, county, or state. I am 
the last person in the world to minimize the 
significance of Kansas City. This city illus- 
trates perfectly that no machinery govern- 
ment provides a way to salvation for the 
political perfection of the American people. 
One should not, however, be too greatly con- 
cerned with Kansas City, which should be con- 
trasted with Cleveland, Cincinnati, Fort 
Worth, Berkeley, and literally scores of other 
cities in which business men are conducting 
business administrations on sound principles of 
organization and procedure. The American 
voter has properly discounted the unfortunate 
experience of Kansas City. Only a short time 
ago, Doctor Upson urged a group of Detroit 
business men to demand the city manager plan 
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for their city, and at the first mention of this 
scheme, 200 of them were on their feet. 
Even more significant, in a recent editorial 
the New York World has gone on record as 
favoring the manager plan for New York 
City. In my own community a thoughtful 
group of civic leaders have the manager plan 
under very serious consideration at the present 
moment. 

Limitations On Governmental Machinery 

But let me repeat that no mechanism or 
machinery of government will really advance 
good government beyond a certain point. In 
the last analysis, efficiency in government is 
quite as much a moral question as it is a tech- 
nical question. No organization, however per- 
fect will function to give good government un- 
less it is manned by men who can breathe into 
it the will and vision of good government. A 
council composed of men without broad vision 
of the opportunities and needs of city govern- 
ment, lacking the courage to take the initia- 
tive, devoid of the will to discharge their duties 
intelligently, and unable to assume the leader- 
ship of the community, can nullify the efforts 
of the best manager in the country. 

Reform in the organization of government 
furnishes merely a factor of efficiency. It does 
not provide all the elements essential to the 
attainment of efficiency. Lindbergh could 
hardly cross the Atlantic with a second-class 
machine, but one the other hand, you and I 
would not get far over the bright blue sea even 
with Lindbergh’s machine. The achievement 
of fine government depends both upon technical 
expertness and good organization on the one 
hand, and on the other a significant desire in 
the hearts and minds of the American people 
for good government. 
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How Playgrounds Influence Values 

Playgrounds, unless well cared for, do not 
always increase the value of land in their 
vicinity. A careful study of the assessed value 
of land around playgrounds over a period of 
years mude by the department of recreation 
of the Russell Sage Foundation discloses the 
fact that bare, unplanted playgrounds, no mat- 
ter how well equipped, may even lower the 
value of the lots immediately adjoining them. 

It is evident that the financial increase to 
teal estate bordering on playgrounds is some- 
what in ratio to the park-like quality of the 
playground and that money spent on the beau- 
tification of playgrounds will be returned to the 
municipality in the form of increased land 
values.—Charles J. Storey. 
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Split-Rate Bids | 





The Transcript of a Resolution on “Split-Rate Bids’’ Recently Adopted 
By the Investment Bankers Association of America 


OUR committee has been asked to sug- 

y gest a formula to be used by state and 

municipal authorities in considering 
split-rate bids. Perhaps an explanation should 
be made of what a split-rate bid means. 
Evolution in Bonds 

Not many years ago it was customary for 
states and municipalities to make each loan 
mature on one date, payment being provided 
for by yearly appropriations from taxes which 
were placed in a sinking fund. Theoretically, 
this amount was invested in such a manner 
that there were sufficient funds on hand to pay 
each issue at maturity. Actually, in the hands 
of municipal officials sinking funds were often 
improperly administered with a great deal 
of resulting confusion, for as bonds matured, 
the funds for payment were not always avail- 
able. 

The introduction of serial bonds with annual 
maturities has, where used, remedied this 
evil, since payment of each maturity was pro- 
vided by a special levy in the annual tax 
budget. 

In 1922 a resolution offered by your coc- 
mittee, recommending that all future state and 
municipal issues should mature serially, was 
adopted at that convention and since that 
time many states have passed laws making this 
procedure obligatory, and it is now in general 
use. 

Split-Rate Bid Explained 

With issues payable serially municipalities 
desire to sell their bonds at as low a coupon 
rate as possible, providing the legal limit, 
usually par, is obtained. Because, many loans 
are now advertised asking bidders to name 
rate or rates, usually stipulating that rate or 
rates shall be multiples of one-quarter per 
cent. This in turn has led to the situation 
where it is often possible to bid for part 
of the issue at one coupon rate and the balance 
at another, or even more than one. This is 
what is meant by a split-rate bid. 

As different combinations of rates, amounts 
and maturities may be used by different bid- 
ders for any given loan, it becomes the task of 
the officials, aided by ingenious and ingenuous 
representatives of the bond house, who may be 
present at the sale, to determine which bid is 


highest. Your committee is asked to suggest 
the method by which this may be determined 
with reasonable accuracy, bearing in mind that 
the system adopted should be as simple as 
possible, easy to comprehend and should not 
call for intricate specialized knowledge. 


Theoretical Method 
There are two general methods of figuring: 


first, the exact basis, and second, the so-called 
net interest cost. The first, which is undobut- 
edly the more correct from a mathematical 
standpoint, is to use the serial basis book to 
calculate the net basis yield of each offer, 
awarding the bonds to the bidder offering 
the lowest exact basis. This method is com- 
plicated, and neither bond men nor city offi- 
cials necessarily have the mathematical experi- 
ence to use it successfully. Especially is this 
true where amounts are irregular, making its 
use difficult, if not impossible. There are three 
ways in use by which the above method may 
be worked out. This method, itself, is based 
on the assumption that premium received. will 
be profitably employed by the municipality at 
compound interest, and that it makes a real 
difference to the taxpayer whether a greater or 
less amount of interest is included in the city | 
budget in any one year, in preference to any 
other year; neither of which is likely to be 
true. In a word, neither the city nor the tax- 
payer is in the position of a corporation, which 
might expect money saved in interest in any 
one year to be profitably used as working | 
capital. 








Memphis Method 
The second and more simple method is 


stated in a recent circular of the City of Mem- 
phis as follows: “In comparing bids take the 
total of interest required to carry each issue 
through to maturity at the rate named in the 
bid. From the combined amount deduct the 
premium bid, and the remainder shows 
net amount of interest to be paid by the city.” 
This is the actual amount of money the bor- | 
rowing community will have to pay out in in- 
terest during the life of the bonds. 

The discrepancy in accuracy between the | 
two methods is extremely small, shrinking as 
bids approach par; and split-rate bids are de- 
signed primarily, and certainly tend, to make 

(Continued on Page 302) 
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Progress 

It is a practice worth while to sit back oc- 
casionally to look retrospectively over recent 
accomplishments, and to follow this review by 
carefully considering a program for the fu- 
ture. Whether the past record appears satis- 
factory or not, such an inspection clears the 
vision for thoughtful planning for future pro- 
gress. 

Somewhat in this fashion, Dr. White in this 
issue reviews the accomplishments of Amer- 
ica’s encouraging progress toward more effi- 
cient government during comparatively re- 
cent years, and then places before us some 
suggestions as to the “next steps” that con- 
front us on our march toward satisfactory 
efficiency in all branches of our government. 
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Salary Increases 

The salaries paid city managers are neces- 
sarily a vital factor in attracting capable 
men to the profession and in holding them in 
this line of work, because few managers are 
financially independent. Salaries, of course, 
are by no means the only sort of compensation 
that comes to capable managers, but they con- 
stitute the essential element; they are a meas- 
ure of professional success, and changes are 
of interest to those interested in the profes- 
sion. 


The com} ilation of our annual directory of 
city-manager cities and their managers in- 
volves the checking up of salaries and other 
data and brings in considerable information 
of salary changes. As this is written, we 
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have definite knowledge of 61 salary increases 
which have been given city managers in ap- 
preciation of the value of their services. These 
do not include increased salaries due to change 
of city. 

The salary increases mentioned range from 
$100 to $2,200, the average increase being 
$560. There were five managers who received 
increases of $200, thirteen received $300, five 
received $400, fourteen received $500, five re- 
ceived $600, six received $1,000, and two re- 
ceived $1,500. Eleven other increases were 
for eleven varying amounts throughout the 
range already stated. 

It is an interesting commentary on the in- 
formation just summarized to note that better 
than 75 per cent of those who received in- 
creases during the year were active members of 
the Association, while about 12 per cent were 
associate members. Putting it the other way, 
around, only about 15 per cent were managers 
not affiliated with the Association. In all, 
better than 25 per cent of the city managers 
have received salary increases—an encourag- 
ing record for the profession. Not included 
in this are two cases where city managers 
saw fit to decline increases that were offered 
them. 
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Round-Table Topics 

The favorable response that is being received 
to the proposal that a round-table department 
be made a regular feature in Public Manage- 
ment warrants giving it a trial. 

Many topics have been suggested for dis- 
cussion in these round tables, but for the most 
part these topics are too general—too inclusive. 
In order that the proposed department shall 
have real value, it must present enough opin- 
ions from different managers or authorities to 
enable one to form a conclusion as to prevail- 
ing opinions or practices. This means, on ac- 
count of the small space available, that the 
questions must be such as can be answered in 
a few sentences. 

For example, we can hardly ask a manager 
to discuss “Police Administration” in this fash- 
ion, but we can ask him to answer the ques- 
tions “Should the municipality furnish uni- 
forms for its patrolmen? What is the 
practice in your city? Specific questions such 
as these can be handled in this way, and al- 
most any city manager will be willing to take 
a few moments to state his ideas and prac- 
tices. 

These round tables can help establish uni- 
form policies on many of the troublesome ques- 
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tions which, sooner or later, must be decided 
by each city manager. Gradually it should be 
possible to cover many such topics. With proper 
cooperation from the more experienced man- 
agers, these round tables can be made of 
special value to the men younger in the pro- 
fession. 
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Cincinnati’s Municipal Railroad 

Cincinnati is finding her post-civil war in- 
vestment in a municipally-owned railroad a 
paying proposition. The Cincinnati Southern 
railroad, extending from Cincinnati to Chat- 
tanooga, a distance of 346 miles, was begun in 
1871 and completed in 1889. 


The road, which cost the taxpayers $18,300,- 
000, was built by the city when Cincinnati’s 
supremacy as the “Queen City” was threatened 
by the building of the Louisville & Nashville 
railroad. The City of Cincinnati bonded itself 
so heavily in those early days to finance the 
railroad that municipal improvements and 
services were seriously neglected. 

For the first two years after completion 
the railroad was operated by the city; but, as 
usual with municipal operation, especially in 
those days, it was unsuccessful. The opera- 
tion was then turned over to a subsidiary of 
the Southern Railroad system. 


Voted a 99-Year Lease 


A new lease was approved by the voters at 
the last November election, extending the pres- 
ent lease to the year 2026. The new lease in- 
creased the fixed rentals by $150,000, be- 
ginning January 1, 1928. The scale of rentals 
to be paid the city under the extended lease 
will be: 


First twenty years $1,250,000 annually, plus 2 
cent of the net profits of the operating company. 


per 


Second twenty years—-$1,350,000 annually, plus 3 per 
cent of the net profits. 

Third twenty years—-$1,450,000 annually, plus 4 per 
cent of the net profits. 

Fourth twenty years $1,600,000 annually, plus 5 per 
cent of the net profits. 

Last twenty years—$1,700,000 annually, plus 6 per 


cent of the net profits. 


The operating company pays all taxes, inter- 
est, and sinking fund charges of $6,000,000 on 
outstanding bonds for a terminal building, and 
agrees to double track the road for a distance 
of 77 miles. The city pays interest and sinking 
fund charges on $14,900,000 of the original 
construction bonds, amounting to about $6,000,- 
000 a year. 


F 
It is estimated that the /total income from 


the road for the ninety-nine years will be about 
$159,000,000. It is one of Cincinnati’s biggest 
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assets. Cincinnati is the only city in this 
country that owns a steam railroad.—Greater 
Cleveland. 


Brakes O. K. in Grand Rapids 


A recent issue of Public Safety narrates 
how the public safety department, with the co- 
operation of-the-Grand Rapids safety council, 
the Western Michigan Motor club, and other 
organizations and garages, recently conducted 
a campaign of testing brakes, lights, and horns 
of automobiles. The slogan was “Eliminate 
the Dangerous Car.” 

Automobile owners were given two weeks in 
which to have tests made by their garages, 
who were authorized by the police department 
to attach official stickers to cars found in good 
condition. Seventy per cent of the car owners 
reported to their garages voluntarily. 

During the last three weeks of the campaign, 
the police department tested more than 10,000 
cars. Owners of cars with defective brakes 
were fined as high as $50 and costs. 





_ 





Electric Plant Cuts Taxes 

Mt. Pleasant is another city in Iowa that 
is making money out of its electric system and 
using this money to cut down taxes. Mt. 
Pleasant has owned and operated the water 
and light plant for over 25 years. An ice 
plant is operated in connection with the other 
plants. During the last 25 years the city has 
rebuilt and enlarged both the water and elec- 
tric plant twice and has done this without 
issuing bonds or levying a water or light tax. 

In other words, these plants take care of 
all expenses and save the taxpayers the tax 
levy for fire protection and for street lighting. 
In addition to all this, the city this year paid 
out of the profits of the municipal plants 
$6,000 of library bonds and used $4,000 for 
general city purposes. Neither is the city rob- 
bing the utility funds. The city now has 
$7,300 in the electric fund, $11,000 in the 
water fund and $13,000 in the ice fund. 

Mayor Van Allen of Mt. Pleasant gives the 
credit for this fine showing to Manager Mc- 
Millan and justly insists that the first requisite 
of successful municipal ownership and opera- 
tion of utilities is competent and honest man- 
agement. This is true with every plant. With 
the right kind of management any utility will 
be a success and if your lighting plant is not 
a success better get rid of the manager, be- 
cause in nine times out of ten where a mu- 
nicipal plant is not a success the fault is not 
in the plant, but in the manager.—American 
Municipalities. 
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he ASSOCIATION 


BUSINESS 





The International City Managers’ Association 
President 
John N. Edy, City Manager, Berkeley, Cal. 
Vice-Presidents 
F. R. Buechner, City Manager, Gladstone, Mich. 
©. A. Kratz, City Manager, Dubuque, Iowa 
W. P. Hunter, City Manager, Roanoke, Va. 
Executive Secretary 
John G. Stutz, Lawrence, Kansas 
Executive Committee 
Association Officers and Past Presidents as follows: 
Charles E. Ashburner, City Manager, Stockton, Cal. 
Ossian E. Carr, City Manager, Ft. Worth, Texas 
C. M. Osborn, City Manager, Kenosha, Wis. 
Harrison G. Otis, City Manager, Rocky Mount, N. C. 
Fred H. Locke, City Manager, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Association Headquarters and Office of the Eexcutive 
Secretary, Lawrence, Kansas, U. S. A. 





APPLICATIONS FOR ACTIVE 
MEMBERSHIP 


Miles W. Ferebee, City Manager, Elizabeth 
City, North Carolina. The application of Miles 
W. Ferebee, city manager of Elizabeth City, 
recommended by Harrison G. Otis, city mana- 
ger of Rocky Mount, N. C., and R. W. Rigsby, 
city manager of Durham, N. C., has been re- 
ceived. Mr. Ferebee was appointed city man- 
ager of Elizabeth City, on November 1, 1924. 
He was born in 1878, and attended Pamlico 
Collegiate institute. Mr. Ferebee has had ten 
years of experience as a public land surveyor, 
seven years as register of deeds for Camden 
county, N. C., two years as representative and 
a like period as senator in the North Carolina 
legislature. From 1917 to 1924 he owned and 
managed the Elizabeth City Motor Car Com- 
pany and served as city alderman from 1922 
to 1924. 

Vrank J. Harper, City Manager, Panhandle 
Texas. The application of Frank J. Harper 
city manager of Panhandle, recommended by 
O. E. Carr, city manager of Fort Worth, Tex., 
and E. V. Spence, city manager of San Angelo, 
Tex., has been received. Mr. Harper was ap- 
pointed city manager of Panhandle in July, 
1926. He was born in 1887, and graduated 
from Kansas Wesleyan university in 1910. In 
the period 1913 to 1926, Mr. Harper served as 
cashier in three state banks. From 1918 to 
1922, he served the State of Kansas as bank 
examiner. 


Norman G. Young, Borough Manager, Holl 
daysburg, Pennsylvania. The application 
Norman G. Young, borough manager of Hol- 
lidaysburg, recommended by H. F. Burkholder, 
borough manager of Edgeworth, Pa., and E. 
E. Lothrop, borough manager of Coraoplis, Pa., 
has been received,. Mr. Young was appointed 
borough manager of Hollidaysburg in, -April, 
1926. He was born in 1894, and graduated in 
civil engineering from the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1922. Previous to his university 
training Mr. Young served in the engineering 
department of Hollidaysburg and as engineer 
for the Standard Refractories company. Fol- 
lowing his graduation he was employed by the 
W. & L. E. Gurley company as sales-engineer, 
and for two years previous to his appointment 
was in private practice as an engineer and 
contractor. 


E. W. Fassett, City Manager, El Reno, Okla- 
homa. The application of E. W. Fassett, city 
manager of El Reno, recommended by S. P. 
Malone, city manager of Pawhuska, Okla., and 
F. E. Lawrence city manager of Sapulpa, Okla., 
has been received. Mr. Fassett was appointed 
city manager of El Reno in August, 1926. He 
was born in 1884, and attended the Ohio State 
university for two years. He served as en- 
gineer in the United States army for six years. 
He was an engineer with the Standard Oil com- 
pany from 1919 to 1924, and the following two 
years he served as city engineer for Casper, 
Wyo. 

Jess P. Ferrill, City Manager, Haines City, 
Florida. The application of Jess P. Ferrill, city 
manager of Haines City, recommended by 
Eugene Masters, city manager of St. Augus- 
tine, Fla., and W. K. Seitz, city manager of 
Melbourne, Fla., has been received. Mr. Fer- 
rill was appointed city manager of Haines City 
in January, 1925. He was born in 1890, and 
has completed a two-year business course. He 


has served the city as councilman since 1923. 
William R. Galt, City Manager, Tallahassee, 
Florida. The application of William R. Galt, 
city manager of Tallahassee, recommended by 
Eugene Masters, city manager of St. Aguus- 
tine, Fla., and W. K. Seitz, city manager of 
Melbourne, Fla., has been received. Mr. Galt, 
was appointed city manager of Tallahassee in 
July, 1924. He was born in 1885, and attended 
the Virginia Polytechnical institute. He was 
engineer in charge of water-works construction 
in Norfolk, Va., from 1919-1922, was residence 
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engineer for the S. A. L. Railway for one year, 
and served as city manager of Clearwater, Fla., 
from 1923 to 1924. 


NEW ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


Stephen B. Story, City Manager, Rochester, 
New York. Stephen B. Story was appointed 
city manager of Rochester on January 1, 1928. 
He was born in 1890. He graduated from Un- 
ion college, Schenectady, N. Y., in 1914, and re- 
ceived his master’s degree from the same in- 
stitution in 1917. Mr. Story’s experience in- 
cludes training with the New York Bureau of 
municipal research, a period in the United 
States navy where he was promoted from sec- 
ond-class seaman to coxwain, boatswain’s mate, 
second class, later first class, then gun captain 
and later ensign. Mr. Story come to Rochester 
in 1919, taking up work under James Routh, 
then head of the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search. He became head of the bureau when 
Mr. Routh retired in 1921, and held this posi- 
tion when appointed city manager. 

Fred W. Pease, City Manager, Porterville, 
California. Fred W. Pease was appointed city 
manager of Porterville, May 1, 1927. He was 
born in 1870. He has been engaged in en- 
gineering and surveying for over thirty years. 
He served the city of Porterville as city en- 
gineer for nine years, and as acting manager 
for the two years preceding his appointment 
as city manager. 

Albert Ten Busschen, City Manager, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. Albert Ten Bussechen was 
appointed city manager of Kalamazoo on 
March 8, 1927. He was born in 1877. He was 
employed as office manager for H. L. Vander 
Horst for fourteen years, and was advertis- 
ing manager for the Dahm Printing Company 
for eight years. He served as city assessor for 
the city of Kalamazoo for two years. 

Claire C. Congdon, City Manager, Milton, 
Pennsylvania. Claire C. Congdon, city man- 
ager of Milton, was appointed in January, 1928. 
He was born in 1895 and graduated in civil en- 
gineering from the University of Wisconsin in 
1921. Since his graduation from college he has 
served the city of LaCross, Wisconsin as as- 
sistant city engineer for two years, and as city 
engineer since 1923. 

C. E. Fritz, City Manager, Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida. C. E. Fritz was appointed city man- 
ager of Fort Lauderdale in November, 1927. 
He was born in 1876, and attended Campbell 
university for three years. He has been en- 
gaged in highway construction work in Kansas 
and Florida since 1900. 
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Lowell W. Monroe, Borough Manager, Ell- 
wood City, Pennsylvania. Lowell W. Monroe 
was appointed borough manager of Ellwood 
City on February 1, 1928. He was born in 
1892, and graduated in engineering from Alle- 
gheny college in 1917. Following his gradua- 
tion, he was superintendent of construction for 
the Harper Lumber and Building Company. 
From 1918 to 1919 he was in the United States 
army. He has been assistant city engineer of 
Meadville, Pa., since 1919. 

Delmar Jenkins, City Manager, Follansbee, 
West Virginia. Delmar Jenkins was appointed 
city manager of Follansbee in April, 1927. He 
was born in 1892. He has been city clerk and 
city treasurer of Follansbee since 1919. 

B. N. Taylor, City Manager, Longview, 
Texas. B. N. Taylor was appointed city man- 
ager of Longview on February 15, 1928. He 
was born in 1898, and graduated in civil en- 
gineering from the Texas A. & M. college in 
1919. He worked one year as junior engineer 
for the Empire Gas and Fuel Company, one 
year as construction engineer in Mexico, and 
three years as office engineer for the Sun Oil 
Company at Maracaibo, Venezuela. He was 
instructor in the Texas A. & M. college in 
1924-25. During the past three years he has 
been with the Standard Oil Compay of Califor- 
nia. ee 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS 

Edward A. Evans, 340 Ninth street, San 
Francisco, Cal.; D. B. Cameron, 124 N. E. 14th 
street, Miami, Fla.; Raymond E. Duff, 10121 
Nanford road, Cleveland, Ohio; Dalton Moo- 
maw, 1121 Blaine avenue, South Bend, Ind.; 
Leo Presnell, Sealy, Tex.; John E. Powers, 521 
S. W. 6th street, Miami, Fla.; L. S. Guy, 1691 
Church avenue, Scranton, Pa.; John C. Brig- 
ham, 44 Hays Hill road, Pleasantville, New 
York; Mrs. G. W. McIndoe, 471 Summit ave- 
nue, Hackensack, N. J.; William H. Shea, 
Stratford, Conn. 

The Salary Trend 

Three years have passed since an analysis 
of city-manager salaries was made in the 
Eleventh (1925) Annual Yearbook of the As- 
sociation, published as the March issue of the 
City Manager Magazine (pp. 51-53). In that 
study curves were employed to show the aver- 
age relation existing between city-manager 
salaries and the populations of the correspond- 
ing cities, based on the population figures 
given by the 1920 federal census. As these 
population figures are now badly out of line 
in many instances, it has not seemed worth 
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while to attempt a new analysis of this rela- 
tionship until the population figures of the 
1930 census are available. 

It is, however, a simple matter to check up 
on city-manager salaries in order to bring 
up to date the relative prevalence of salaries 
within the limits shown in Fig. 7 of the article 
referred to, and the cut reproduced is inserted 
to show the trend in salaries since 1925. 

Between 1920 and 1925 there was a decided 
trend toward better salaries. This was indi- 
cated by a definite falling off of the percentage 
of cities paying less than $3,000 a year, and by 
the decided increase in the proportion of 
cities paying better than $5,000. In general, 
the trend during the last three years has con- 
tinued in the same direction. There has been 
a slight decrease in the top class, which in- 
cludes managers paid $10,000 and above. This 
decrease is due primarily to the general policy 
of retrenchment manifest in Florida cities 
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GRAPH SHOWING SALARY TREND 


(which took four manager positions out of this 
class) and the loss of one such in California. 
However, even if these changes had not oc- 
curred, there would have been no material in- 
crease in this class—nor is it to be expected, 
because positions paying this figure are not 
created every day. 

The salary range, $3,000 to $5,000, still re- 
mains the most popular, and it is worth noting 
that there has been no material change since 
1920 in the percentage of cities paying this 
salary. During this period the proportion of 
cities paying salaries under this range has 
dropped off about 50 per cent while the pro- 
portion of the higher ranges has nearly dou- 
bled. About 37 per cent of the managers on 
our list now receive $5,000 or more. This is 
encouraging, as it implies a greater public ap- 
preciation of the money value of managing 
ability; and there is nothing to indicate that 
the trend will not continue upward. 


Selling Municipal Utility Properties 
To Corporations 

The Public Service Commission of Maryland 
recently, in rendering an opinion on the ap- 
plication of a Maryland company for author- 
ity to purchase a municipal power-plant at 
Snow Hill, made the following comments: 

“This Commission views with grave concern 
the scramble of holding companies for small, 
isolated, and often entirely obsolete electric 
and other utility properties and their willing- 
ness to pay for such properties prices far be- 
yond the cost of reproducing them. It is con- 
vinced that the prices paid in excess of the 
actual value of such properties comes in one 
form or another and in the long run out of 
the public’s pocket. The money represented 
by these excessive prices is not a gift to the 
owners of these properties; it is paid only be- 
cause the purchasers expect to make a profit 
out of it, either in the rates charged for ser- 
vice or in the sale of securities based on the 
stocks of the acquired properties. Such trans- 
actions do not appear to the commission to be 
in the public interest.”—-Public Works. 

Fire Department Parades 

The increasing tendency to use fire-fighting 
apparatus and fire department personnel in 
parades and exhibitions not in the line of duty 
or public emergency is likely to result in seri- 
ous consequences. Motorized fire apparatus is 
maintained by municipalities to increase speed 
in reaching and extinguishing fires makes 
an impressive appearance. The spare time of 
the firemen is spent in overhauling and bright- 
ening up the equipment. While fire apparatus 
is especially attractive for show purposes in 
parades, it may be used only at the expense 
of public safety. 

It is by a combination of breakdowns in 
normal functions that accidents turn into dis- 
asters. The removal of fire apparatus from 
the fire houses for outside activities may null- 
ify the efforts of the taxpayers who are spend- 
ing considerable sums of money to maintain 
a quick-acting, efficiently equipped fire depart- 


ment to protect property against hostile fire at 
all times. 





Paying Political Debts 
The trouble with running public affairs by 
politics is that it is not efficient and not busi- 
ness. Appointments are made to pay off poli- 
tical debts and offices are created to provide 
salaries for those to whom political debts are 
due.—Burlington (Vt.) Clipper. 
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Public Utilities for Public Service 


By De.os F. Wiicox, Ph. D., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Contributing Editor 
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Proposed Utility Legislation in 
Massachusetts 

On December 7, 1927, the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Public Utilities sent a communica- 
tion of the greatest importance to the General 
Court, as the Legislature is called in Massa- 
chusetts. It grew out of the Worcester Elec- 
tric case and other incidents in the state’s at- 
tempts to regulate electric rates. In the Wor- 
cester proceeding, the Department reiterated 
its adherence to the prudent investment stand- 
ard in rate making, and rejected the reproduc- 
tion-cost-less-depreciation standard that was 
urged by the utility as being correct under the 
Federal Constitution as interpreted by the 
courts. The maximum rate was to be reducea 
from 7 cents to 5 cents per kilowatt hour, but 
the company refused to accept the order and 
carried the matter into the Federal District 
court, where it procured a temporary injunc- 
tion against its enforcement. 


The Department calls attention, also, to the 
fact that during the past year “the voting con- 
trol” of several public utilities in Massachu- 
setts has been obtained by “holding trusts or 
associations”, some of which are controlled by 
interests outside of the state. The Depart- 
ment says: 


“The indications are that practically every 
company whose rates are substantially reduced 
will resort to the Federal courts. 

“Common experience demonstrates that when 
such cases go to the Federal courts several 
years usually elapse before the matter is finally 
determined and in the meantime rates fixed 
by the Department, as has already been done 
in the Worcester case, may be suspended dur- 
ing that time. While it is true that, if the 
United States Supreme Court in the respective 
cases should finally uphold the order of the 
Department, the company would be compelled 
to return the excess charges to the customers, 
it is a fact commonly known that customers 
move away or many of them do not obtain or 
attempt to obtain the refund due them. 

“The danger of the so-called United States 
Supreme Court doctrine being enforced in this 
Commonwealth is so great that we think that 
we should at this time make preparations to 
avoid the results of such a doctrine. This doc- 
trine promotes greed and gluttony upon the 
part of the owners of public utilities. It as- 


» 





serts that the owners of the public utilities 
are entitled to retain and earn a profit upon 
excessive earnings which they may have ex- 
acted from the public. It asserts that the 
public has no real control over these utilities 
other than an ineffectual method of regulating 
rates, notwithstanding that the public gives 
to them exclusive rights in the highways and 
confers upon them the sovereign power to take 
private property by eminent domain. More- 
over it asserts that the property of the utility 
is increased in value by improvements in the 
public highways and that the owners of the 
utility are entitled to increased earnings by 
reason of these improvements and of the en- 
hanced value upon its property resulting from 
the growth of the communities. It also asserts 
that the owners of the utility are entitled to 
earnings upon the reproduction value of the 
property less depreciation, notwithstanding 
the service performed by it could be performed 
as well ,if not better, by property that would 
cost much less. 

“As a consequence we feel that the time is 
now ripe to enact legislation by which the com- 
panies engaged in the sale of gas and electri- 
city in this Commonwealth shall enter into a 
contract with the Commonwealth so that their 
rates may be speedily and effectually regulated 
with fairness both to the company and the 
public, and whereby the investor will be guar- 
anteed that in no event shall rates be so reg- 
ulated that he cannot sell his securities to 
obtain his original investment. We accord- 
ingly recommend the enactment of a bill to ac- 
complish this result.” 

The bill submitted by the Department would 
permit gas and electric companies to readjust 
their capitalization by including premiums 
paid for stock, and deficiencies in dividends be- 
low seven per cent per annum, but in no case 
could the adjusted capitalization be in excess 
of the fair value of the property, or of the 
amount expended by the utility for property 
used and useful in public service. Any com- 
pany taking advantage of this law would 
thereby enter into a contract with the state 
to permit regulation of rates in such manner 
as the state may see fit, so long as the rates are 
not reduced so as to prevent the utility from 
paying high enough dividends to keep its stock 
at par. All new companies would be subject 
to this law, and any old one not accepting it 
would lose its right to issue additional stock or 

(Continued on Page 302) 
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WHAT THE PREss IS SAYING ABOUT THE CITY MANAGER PLAN 











Real Backing Necessary 

Nobody has a right to expect that the em- 
ployment of a town manager will in itself 
solve all our municipal problems; the system 
isn’t as marvelous as that by a long shot. Re- 
gardless of how capable and square-jawed the 
person selected for the job (if such a job is 
created) he is going to have his troubles. 
In addition to knowing his technical onions so 
to speak, he must be both determined and di- 
plomatic. And even possessing all these quali- 
fications, he will not get ahead very fast un- 
less he has at his elbow a board of selectmen 
who, having elected him in their best judg- 
ment will back that judgment through thick 
and thin.—Brattleboro (Vt.) Daily Reformer. 


Attracts Industry 

We do not offer the present city government 
as perfect. What we do say is that the pres- 
ent city government offers by far the greatest 
future for the city of Cleveland and all of its 
people. 

A city is known by the government it has, 
just as the man is known by the company he 
keeps. If a city has a good government it 
will attract attention to itself in the rest 
of the country, and industries will seek it 
out as a place to locate, to build new plants, 
to hire new workers, to add new growth to 
to the city in every respect. 

—Cleveland (Ohio) Press. 


Stimulates Popular Interest 

The character and competence of public of- 
ficials, together with an alert public interest in 
local government are the factors that deter- 
mine the efficiency of government. The size 
of the city is of minor consequence. It is sig- 
nificant that the manager plan encourages 
both a popular interest in government and the 

selection for public office of men of ability. 
—Kansas City (Mo.) Times. 


Essential To Success 
Making it possible to hire the city man- 
ager from out of town not only has been help- 
ful in getting trained service but it is highly 
important to the growing profession of city 
management. If a city manager could not 
look forward to similar positions elsewhere in 


case he is displaced or outgrows his town, a 
powerful incentive toward the development of 
personal efficiency would be lost. 

—Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune. 


Forging Ahead 

The outstanding fact is that during three 
years Norfolk has achieved true budget sta- 
bility, each year’s operation showing a sur- 
plus instead of the deficit that characterized 
the closing of the books in previous years, 
and each new budget marking an increase over 
the preceding budget not too large to be ex- 
plained as a reflection of normal growth in 

the city’s receipts and operations. 
—Norfolk (Va.) Pilot 


Better Councils Possible 

It makes more possible the securing of the 
services of men of wide business experience 
and high standing in the city government, for 
the plain reason that councilmen, not being 
heads of departments as commissioners now 
are, would not be burdened by administrative 
detail, and would need to give but a limited 
amount of time to their duties. A man of af- 
fairs could then accept the office of councilman 
without due sacrifice of his private business 

or professional interests. 
—Newark (N. J.) Star 


Results Satisfactory 

Advocates of the plan are fully willing to 
base their case upon the practical results at- 
tained . . . upon the marked advance in the 
character of the councils elected, upon the 
achievements of city managers, upon the 
greater economy and efficiency in city admin- 
istration, upon the trend of public opinion in 
its favor and the way in which it has won 
the continued approval of thinking men and 
women in the municipalities where is exists. 
—Newark (N. J.) Star. 


Just That 
The city-manager form of government is 
popular. . .. It is not the panacea of all ills, 
it does not do away with politics, nor can it 
make dollars grow on trees. It is merely a 
wise and careful administration of financial 
affairs.—Thomasville (Ga.) Enterprise. 
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M e e | A - + . 
aa unicipal Administration 
nt of 
anes Residence Courses 
The School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse Uni- 
three versity, in co-operation with the N&tional Institute of Public 
| Sta- Administration of New York City) offers a one-year gradu- 
sur- ate course in Municipal Administration to public officials, 
rized prospective city managers, and other men and women who 
years, plan careers in civic administration and research. Gradu- 
. over ates of institutions of collegiate rank, also city officials and 
© eXx- others who have not had such training but have had ex- 
th in tensive practical experience are eligible. A limited number 
of scholarships and fellowships are available. Residence 
Pilot courses begin in September of each year. 
f the The Courses Cover the Following Subjects: 
. aa Municipal Finance and Taxation Administration. 


marie Municipal Budget Making. 
a Administrative Control of Auditing, Reporting and Cost Accounting. 





; now ; : 
ration Centralized Purchasing. 
ainall Appraisal and Assessment of Property for Taxation. 


Debt Administration 
of af- Ae : 
Municipal Corporations. 


ilman “iF . ts . 
: Municipal Health and Welfare Administration. 
siness a - 
City Planning and Zoning. 
Star Operation and Regulation of Municipal Utilities. 
. Personnel Adminstration. 
Police Administration 
ng to Fire Administration. 
| Public Reports and Graphic Statistics. 
ts at- . , 7 — , 
= the Engineering and Public Works Administration. 
n the ; 
- te Extension Courses 
| 
a | The above subjects are also covered in correspondence 
age courses, each of which is described in a separate bulletin. 
. Bulletins will be mailed on request. 
n and } || 
exists. 


*"\ 1 SCHOOL OF CITIZENSHIP AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Published Monthly by The International Federation of Local Government 
Associations at its American Headquarters 
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The International Municipal Digest is a synopsis of worthwhile books, 
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| Er) News Notes 














The Golden Gate bridge project, as proposed 
by Joseph B. Strauss, a Chicago engineer, is 
to build a combined vehicular and interurban- 
railway toll bridge across the Golden Gate, 
from Port Point, San Francisco County, to 
Lime Point in Marin County. Both terminals 
of the proposed bridge would be located on 
United States military reservations. 


The new Richards Flying Field, a tract of 
688 acres, is located in North Kansas City 
immediately across the Missouri River, ap- 
proximately a mile( or seven minutes) from 
the business center of Kansas City, Missouri, 
to which it is connected by one of the principal 
highway bridges. The land is now held by the 
City under lease with an option to buy and an- 
nouncement has been made of a proposed bond 





issue of at least one million dollars for the 
purpose of purchasing the land and developing 
the tract as an airport. The City has already 
made a number of improvements, such as the 
building of runways, placing boundary lights 
and the erection of two hangars, one for air 
mail planes and one for commercial use. 





It is reported that more than fifty California 
municipalities have adopted a uniform traffic 
code sponsored by the Municipal Traffic League 
of California and endorsed by numerous state 
organizations. 


Free legal service, for a time discontinued 
in Dallas, has been re-established for the bene- 
fit of those unable to hire legal counsel in 
minor grievances. This service is offered by 
the Public Welfare Department. 


A Texas law requires motorcycle officers to 
wear dark grey uniforms and diamond shaped 
badges. 
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Public Utility Rates 561 Kansas Cities. 
Bulletin 65. The League of Kansas Munici- 
palities, Lawrence, Kansas. 1928. Pp. 206. 
$10 
This comprehensive compilation of public 

utility rates and rate data published in Jan- 

uary by the Kansas league, is the result of 
an extensive investigation of the public utilities 
of Kansas. 

Electric rates for domestic, power, and street 
lighting have been compiled for 232 municipal 
systems and for 302 cities served by public 
utility companies. These rates are accom- 
panied by data on the number of customers, 
kind and size of power-plant units, meter serv- 
ice, and the financial status of each plant. A 
large map shows the location of each incor- 
porated city, the kind of service, the ownership 
of the system and the location and ownership 
of the transmission lines throughout the state. 

Water service and rates for 276 muncipal 
plants are similarly treated. Water rates are 
given for seven company-owned water plants. 

Gas service and rates are treated in detail 
for the seven municipal distribution systems, 
and the rates are given for 116 company-owned 
plants. 


Kansas Tax Rate Book (1927). Bulletin 67. 
The League of Kansas Municipalities, Law- 
rence, Kansas. 1928. Pp. 40. $1. 

This bulletin of the Kansas league contains a 
compilation of the tax rates and operation 
statistics for the 561 cities, the 561 city schools, 
and the 105 counties of Kansas, together with a 
directory of the incorporated cities in the state. 


Municipal and Rural Sanitation. By Victor M. 
Ehlers and Ernest W. Steel. McGraw-Hill 
Co., Inc., New York. 1927. Pp. 448. $4 
A new and comprehensive book on the prob- 

lems of sanitation which will be of value to 
sanitary engineers and health officers, as 
well as to other public officials “called upon 
to deal with problems and emergencies which 
require a knowledge of sanitation.” 

The authors have performed a real service 
in gathering from many scattered sources 
the data needed in this line of work. The 
book is well written, logically arranged, and 
will prove a valuable addition to any munici- 
pal engineer’s library. 
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q Digest of Local Government Literature 











Construction Costs, 1910-1926. Business News 
Dept., McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
New York. Pp. 48. $1 
In this condensed compilation of construction 

cost data for the period of 1910 to 1926, the 
Engineering News-Record construction-cost in- 
dex is discussed as to derivation, is compared 
with other index numbers (16 charts), and its 
monthly variations traced through the period 
of years considered. The variations in the 
cost of thirteen basic construction materials 
at various industrial centers have been tab- 
ulated, together with variations in labor costs 
in seven centers. 


Inc., 


A detailed tabulation of the cost elements 
on five actual buildings is another valuable 
feature, as is the listing of the unit bids on 
fifty typical jobs of 1926. 


Principles of Business. By Charles W. Ger- 
stenberg. Prentice-Hall, Inc.. New York. 
1926. (4th Edition—Revised). Pp. 821. $5 


This is a revision of a text book first printed 
in 1918, a book intended both for the experi- 
enced business man and executive and the 
young man just entering business life. 








“Principles of Business” is a comprehensive, 
well-written book, in which a concise yet in- 
teresting style has made it possible to cover 
a broad field in a very helpful way. 


The scope of the work may be indicated by | 
the chapter headings: 
vironment of business; 
tific method; forms of business enterprises; 
financing; management; office management; 
wages; wage systems; control of labor; pur- ' 
chasing; selling; advertising; traffic; foreign | 
trade and ocean traffic; credit; forecasting | 
business conditions; banking; exchange; prin- 
ciples of accounting; financial statements; and 
cost accounting. 


Science of business, en- | 
social sciences, scien- | 


Your Money’s Worth. By Stuart Chase and 
F. J. Schlink. The MacMillan Co., _New 
York. 1927. P. 285. $2 
A worthwhile book for everyone who buys 

anything—it will be of interest alike to the 
purchasing agent and to the housewife. While 
not intended as a reference book, few will read 
it without picking up valuable information— 
not only facts, but sources of information. 
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HOW MANY STRANGERS 
COME TO YOUR CITY? 


The Realtor 





WHEN WRITING TO 


‘Westingh 


Complete Street Lighting Service 


Sees What? 


What more tangible evidence of civic pro- 
gressiveness can a city offer such an investor 
than a modern street lighting system? The 
realtors shrewd discernment conveys to 
his appraising eye the value of adequate 
street lighting. He knows from experience 
that effective street lighting at night does 
more than provide day-time safety and con- 
venience; he knows it enhances property 
values; makes lots easier to sell. 


Municipal authorities who wish to pre- 
determine the direction of civic growth 
should study the value of effective street 
lighting in accomplishing this end. 


Hollowspun granite standards and Octagon- 
al lighting units illuminate the Cleveland 
Hill properties near Buffalo, New York. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
South Bend Works South Bend, Indiana 


Sales Offices in All Principal Cities of 
the United States and Foregn Countries 


ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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The purpose of the authors has been “to ex- 
plore the wonderland of advertising and sales- 
manship and to indicate a path that may lead 
out of it to the solid ground of fact.” The 
plight of the average consumer is analyzed, 
and the possibilities in the impartial testing 
of goods pointed out. 

“Your Money’s Worth” handles modern ad- 
vertising and high-powered salesmanship with- 
out gloves and can hardly expect the endorse- 
ment of these interests. As a plea for in- 
telligent buying, however, we commend it to 
the attention of every municipal purchasing 
agent. 


The Distribution Age. By Ralph Borsodi. D. 
Appleton & Company, New York. 1927. Pp. 
321. $3 
We have learned how to make, to produce in 

large quantities: we are now seeking how to 
dispose of the large quantities produced—we 
are concerned about disposing of or distribut- 
ing what we produce. This problem of distri- 
bution is discussed thoroughly, refreshingly, 
completely by Mr. Borsodi. Who should be the 
distributor? What are his problms? Why 
should the cost of production go down and the 
cost of distribution go up? Whose is the 
benefit? Should we, through high pressure, 
market goods not usable, distribute goods to the 
wrong places, sell goods to people who don’t 
want them, can’t pay for them and can’t use 
them? That is what is being done—and for 
the answer, read “The Distribution Age.” 





Public Speaking for Business Men. 
G. Hoffman. McGraw Hill Book Company, 
New York. 1923. Pp. $2.50 
According to the author’s preface, the pur- 

pose of “Public Speaking for Business Men” 
is to illustrate the principles of public speaking 
in the more practical and familiar types of ad- 
dress that prevail today.” In the preface are 
given in brief form, the qualities of a good 
speech, and the great difference between being 
a good speaker and a good writer. The au- 
thor intends this book as a text for exectuives 
and others active in business and says that the 
assignments which conclude each chapter were 
developed to meet common situations and that 
their aim is to develop power for action and 
thought in public speaking of any kind. 


By Wm. 


The book is written in a clear, concise style 
and the statements set forth are well illus- 
trated with examples. While the assignments 
are such that the book could be used as a class 
text, they are intended by the author to be of 
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especial value to one using the book as an aid 
to increased ability in expressing his thoughts 
and reasoning in speech. 


In a book of this type, an accurate idea of 
the contents may be gained from the chapter 
heads, and these are as follows: The Right 
Point of View; Composing the Speech; Before 
the Audience; Training the Speaker’s Mind; 
The Psychology of Public Speaking; Improving 
the Vocabulary; Enunciation and Pronuncia- 
tion; Practical Grammar and Rhetoric; Improv- 
ing the Voice and Common Types of Address, 


—_— —~— 


How to Influence Men. By Edgar J. Swift. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 1927. 
Pp. 407. $3.00 
Professor Swift, head of the Department of 

Psychology at Washington University, presents 

in this volume a new and enlarged edition of 

his “Business Power Through Psychology.” 

While the primary emphasis of the book is on 
the problems of salesmanship, the author’s 
viewpoint is of such breadth that he has made 
a valuable contribution to the literature of ad- 
ministration. 

In no uncertain terms the various fads of 
psychology as to selling, character analysis, 
selecting salesmen, etc., are disposed of as 
methods of little consequence, Professor Swift 
contending that these are matters that must 
be solved by thought or analysis rather than 
by the application of cut-and-dried rules of 
procedure. 

The author writes in a refreshing style, mak- 
ing abundant use of interesting examples to 
illustrate his points. His chapter on personnel 
management, thinking as an asset in business, 
managing men, psychology of leadership, and 
mental efficiency are worthwhile reading for 
any executive. 


Li. 
ae 





MUNICIPAL PUBLICATIONS 

Annual Report, City of Cordele, Ga. Apply to City 
Manager S. J. Hill. 

Fifth Annual Report of City Manager of Kinsley, Kan- 
sas. Apply to City Manager S. T. Manuel. 

Alameda (Cal.) City Social Service Board and Health 
Center. Pp. 44, mimeographed. Apply to City Manager 
Clifton E. Hickok. 

Charter of Oklahoma City, Okla. 
to City Manager Edmund M. Fry. 

Charter of Cincinnati, Ohio. Apply to Chamber of 
Commerce, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ordinance 4060 N. S. for Licensing and Regulating 
Business, Professions, Trades, Callings and Occupations 
in City of Oakland, Cal. Apply to Frank C. Merritt, 
city clerk. 


(As amended) Apply 
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hye" 
I. General Administrative 


Problems 





COMMUNITY ADVERTISING United States 

The most efficient and economical way of advertising 
a city. There are three reasons for community advertising: 
first, to increase the population of the community; sec- 
ond, to stabilize the community; third, to increase the 
transient trade. “If a community is not self-sustaining, 
no matter how many people may be attracted to it, 
through community advertising, unless people can live 
there on a reasonable basis, they will inevitably be at- 
tracted elsewhere where the community is maintaining 
itself."" A comprehensive and detailed survey, which sets 
down every asset and liability, precedes successful ad- 
vertising. Nine interesting and helpful points are enum- 
erated on how to advertise. “Advertising a City—-the 
Most Efficient and Economical Methods,’ R. A. Edwards. 
Pacific Municipalities, San Francisco. December, 1927. 
Vol. 41, No. 12. Pp. 526-549. 1-9 
MUNICIPAL MANAGER SYSTEM United States 

This booklet contains a short history of the council- 
manager plan of government, its theory, and its opera- 
tion in Vermont state. ‘““‘The Municipal Manager System 
With Observations on Its Operation in Certain Commu- 
nities Comparable with Brattlesboro,”” C. E. 
Reprint from Brattlesboro (Vermont) Reformer. Nov. 
1927. Pp. 1-32. 1-10 
CASE METHOD OF INSTRUCTION United States 

While the usual method of instructing undergraduates 
in the subject of municipal government 


Hollender. 


is by lectures, 
text-books, and books of selected readings supplemented 
by quiz-sections, the case method of instruction is com- 
ing to be quite promising. In this method the lectures 
and readings are made incidental to the study of prob- 
lems or cases collected from the various cities and pre- 
senting situations which have actually occurred. Exam- 
ples of some of the problems are given. ‘““‘The Case 
Method of Instruction in Municipal Government,” Wil- 
liam B. Munro. The Municipal Review of Canada, Mon- 
treal. February, 1928. Vol. 24, No, 2 Pp. 62-63. 1-11 
PERSONNEL United States 

The Cincinnati Bureau of Municipal Research co-op- 
erated with the Civil Service commission in making a 
survey of the municipal service, the object of which was 
to classify all positions and recommend compensation 
rates for employes filling them. The results of the class- 
ification are reported, along with a schedule of standard- 
ized salaries. “Solving Personnel Problems in Municipal 
Service.” Cincinnati Bureau of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. January, 


Municipal Research, 
Pamphlet No. 3. Pp.7. 
1-12 


1928. 











II. Public Finance 

















TAX ASSESSMENTS 

Comment on the findings 
two-year study of real-estate assessments in 
made by the Institute for Research in Land Economics 
and Public Utilities. Tables and diagrams are employed 
to show recent tendencies in assessment. From 1923 to 
1926, inclusive, a period of rising values, the revised as- 
sessments dropped from 35 per cent to 31 per cent of 
actual value. The quadrennial assessment of 1927, how- 
ever, jumped to 40 per cent. 


United States 
some of resulting from a 


Chicago 


Assessments vary from 1 
per cent of value to over 100 per cent, the concentration 
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extending from 21 to 50 per cent. Assessments of dif- 
ferent classes of property varied from about 36, per cent 
of true value for single family residences to over 6% per 
cent for office and bank buildings. An analysis of as- 
sessments on 1300 single-family residences, however, in- 
dicates much deviation from uniformity of valuations, 
“Assessment of Real Estate in Chicago, 1927" Grace 
Mertsky. The Journal of Land and Public Utility Econ- 
omics, Chicago. February, 1928. Vol. 4, No. 1. Pp. 71-74 
II-7 

BUDGET PROCEDURE United States 
A long term financial program appears to offer the 
most satisfactory solution to the problem of municipal 
indebtedness The budget, its purpose and procedure, is 
described and the cities’ sources of revenue are analyzed. 
“Budget a Long Term Financial Pro- 
gram,”’ L. A. Goines. Nebraska Municipal Review, Kear- 
ney, Nebraska. January, 1928. No. 44. Pp. 20-24. 11-8 
CITY BUDGETS Austria 
Regulation concerning the City budget of Graz. Text 
of the ordinance of the city council of Graz passed to 


Procedure and 


control effectively the financial situation of the city. 
Directions for the higher administration and for city 
utilities, gas, electricity, water, cemeteries, slaughter- 


houses, etc. Definite limitation of expense which can be 
incurred without deliberation by the council. 
chische Gemeinde Zeitung, Vienna. March 15, 
6. Pp. 


Osterrei- 
1927. No. 
174-175, II-9 


III. Public Safety | 




















TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS 
Some enlightening facts and 


United States 
recommendations are 
number of traffic ac- 
cidents in Toledo. Two and one-half times as many ac- 
cidents happen in daylight as at night. The hour be- 
tween five and six in the afternoon is the most danger- 


made concerning the increasing 


ous time to drive. Eighty-seven per cent of all accidents 
in 1927 happened in clear weather. “The Deadly Traf- 
fic Toll.” The Toledo City Journal, Toledo. February 18, 
1928. Vol. 8, No. 7. Pp. 89-90. III-8 
VOLUNTEER FIREMEN United States 

Interesting suggestions for making a successful volun- 
teer fire department. It is suggested that fifty cents be 
allowed by the council per turnout per man for general 
meetings, fire practices and fires, whether they be one 
or five hours duration, the money so earned being placed 
in the department funds to defray the expenses of a sup- 


per or dance. Some requirements mentioned are: (1) 
adequate fire alarm, (2) frequent practice, and (3) a 
large company. “‘How to Organize and Finance a Vol- 
unteer Fire Department,”’ Stanley Coates. Fire Engineer- 
ing, New York. February 8, 1928. Vol. 81, No. 3. Pp. 
113-114. III-9 
TRAFFIC CIRCULATION England 

This article is a most interesting one on the origin of 
the traffic problem. Throughout the evolution of road 
travel, the road, as a passage way, has always lagged 
lamentably behind requirements of traffic. Stage coaches 
caused complaint, steam-road vehicles met with fierce 


opposition and their speed was limited to four miles per 
hour. The author suggests that the pedestrain be prohi- 
bited from entering the carriageway except at 
points. ‘Traffic Major R. 
Garden Cities and Town Planning, 
1927. Yol. 17, No. 10. Pp. 282-286 III-10 
HIGHWAY SAFETY United States 

A paper submitted in a nation-wide contest 
by the American Road 


specified 
Circulation”, Hardy-Syms. 


London. December, 


managed 


Builders Association. It is sug- 


gested that a federal department of transportation be es- 
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uarding 


New York’s 
Sky Line... 


America’s largest city now has six 
high pressure American-LaFrance 
fire engines—the first of their kind 
to be built. They will be available 
for duty in the skyscraper district. 


These high pressure engines mark 
another forward step in modern, 
scientific fire protection equipment. 
The pumping unit is simple, smooth 
in operation, and dependable under 


severe conditions. 


Practically all pumping cars in the 
City of New York, the city having 
the greatest property value in the 
world, are of American-LaFrance 
manufacture. Reliability when lives 
and property are at stake has put 
American-LaFrance fire apparatus in 
90% of American fire departments. 


Write for descriptive literature. 
American-LaFrance & Foamite Cor- 


turers, Elmira and Utica, N. Y. 


__AMERICAN-|AFRANCE & POAMITE PROTECTION 
A Complete Engineering Service 
for Extinguishing Fires 
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Did You Know That— 


There are two constructions of fire hose on the 
market—the BI-LATERAL and the old construc- 
tion, the way it has been made for the past 
fifty years. With the Bi-Lateral construction we 
are able to guarantee the customer twice the 
service that they can get out of the other con- 
struction, price being the same on the same grade 
of goods. 


When in the market, let us tell you why we have 
a margin of safety that permits us to do this. 


Bi-Lateral Fire Hose Company 
230 West Randolph Stréet 
Chicago, Illinois 








Pipe and Fittings 


(All Sizes) 
for 
Water--Gas--Oil--Acids 
And All Uses Where Permanence 
is Required 
Any Quantity, One Piece or a Car Load, 
Shipped Immedately 
Telephone, Wire or Write 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 








ANNOUNCING 


“The ALUMOYD Twins — Beauty and 
Permanence are ready to beautify your 
city with permanent street signs, park- 
ing signs, school signs, stop signs and 
other traffic markers. 


Made of cast ALUMOYD, the ideal metal 
for outdoor signs, they are more eco- 
nomical to buy and give lasting service. 


Write for literature. 


ALUMOYD SIGN & SIGNAL Co. 
1014 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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tablished at once which would make traffic laws and es. 
tablish traffic courts. “If the American people demand 
the right to travel whenever and wherever they wish with 
no delay and with all possible safety then they must be 
willing to pay for a violent remodeling of their horse and 
buggy streets into highways for auto traffic.” “Stree 
and Highway Safety”, T. R. Howser, The Pacific Engi. 
neer, Portland, Oregon. January, 1928. Vol. 7, No. 1, 
Pp. 3-4. Ill-l1 
MEASUREMENT OF TRAFFIC France 


The necessity of measuring traffic volume. In the con. | 
struction of highways in order to determine the width : 
and the character of surfacing it is necessary to rely | 


chiefly upon the movement, weight, and volume of ve 
hicles per meter of width of the highway; that is to say, 
upon the intensity of circulation. It is to be pointed out 
that geometric volume of vehicles (the verticle dimen- 
sion can be taken as the same for all) does not give the 
real index of congestion; in order to find this it is nec 
essary to increase the actual volume of the vehicle by a 
fictitious volume arising out of its speed; the total 
gives the traffic volume or psycho-physical volume cre 
ated by the uncertainty of the space which has to be 
left free for the movements of a body directed by a 
human mind. From this point of view pedestrians, cy- 
clists, horsemen, and animals enter into account. Since 
everyone reckons only upon their weight, as has been 
done up to the present time, one is led to neglect their 
relation to the heavier vehicles. H. N. Pallin. Bulletin de 
l’Association Internationale Permanente du Congres de 
la Route, Paris. January-February, 1927. Pp. 17-22, 3 
figs. and 2 tables, III-12 











[rv Public Welfare 


HOUSING SHORTAGE Germany 


Housing shortage in Germany. It appears from a study 
by Dr. Frenkel, scientific collaborator of the Statistical 
Bureau of Prussia, that the subjective need for houses 
actually demanded by the population, that is, the number 
that people are ready to pay for, as distinguished from 
the objective need based upon theoretical considerations 
of the number of families, health, comfort, etc., without 
regard to the financial side of the problem, is about 











— 


700,000 for Prussia and about 1,100,000 for all Germany. | 


This deficit will increase until 1935. After that year 
the movement will slow up somewhat, on account of the 
low birth rate during the war. International Bureau of 
Labor, Geneva. February 7, 1927. Pp. 271-273. Iv-9 
NEIGHBORHOOD PARKING Canada 


Under the guidance of the Parks department, a park 
community club is formed of the residents of a neigh- 
borhood in which a park of from four acres upward, 


fully equipped for the amusement and recreation of | 
adults and children, is located. Officers are elected to | 


manage the club; committees are formed to represent 


each phase of the park’s activities, with the special duty | 


of seeing that all wishing to take part in any activity 
are given a proper and regulated share therein; and 
rules and regulations are adopted as to the conduct of 
the club. A small annual membership fee is charged to 
cover the cost of such general items as printing, adver- 
tising, etc. The rules and regulations governing such 
a club in Toronto are given. The plan is proving an 
entire success. “Operation of a Neighborhood Park,” 
C. E. Chambers. The Municipal Review of Canada, 
Montreal. February, 1928. Vol. 24, No. 2. Pp. 64-65. 


IV-10 
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2—Allis-Chalmers 5-inch Type “S’ Pumps Installed for City of Houston, Texas 


Centrifugal Pumping Units 
For Cities of Any Size 


The Smaller Cities requiring smaller sized water supply pumps can 
have just as reliable pumping units as the large Cities by Specifying Allis- 
Chalmers Combined Centrifugal Pumping Units. Moreover, our new de- 
signs of pumps are unusually efficient even in the small sizes. For ex- 
ample, a few years ago a one million gallon per day 65 lb. pressure centri- 
fugal pumping unit required a fifty horse power motor. Today you can get 
an Allis-Chalmers pump requiring only a forty horse power motor and do 
your pumping work comparatively as economically as Cities using larger 
pumps. Our representatives will recommend suitable efficient Allis-Chal- 
mers pumps for your pumping requirements if you will send us your in- 
quiries. 


All. 


Write for Bulletin 1632 F. 


LIS-CHALMERS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. U.S.A. 
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Elevated Tanks 
Standpipes 
Boilers 





There is a COLE Tank 


for every purpose 


R. D. COLE MFG. CO. 


Est. 1854 
NEWNAN, GA. 








HANLINE BROS. 











Ff 





DRI 


ES IN SIX MINUTES 


to a hard, pure white, semi-gloss finish that is 


oil and waterproof 


Write for descriptive circular 


HANLINE BROS. 


Baltimore, Md. Established 1848 














a 


Shean 
Simple 


ORD Meter Tester / 


A 


unknown 

serves asa 
customer. If it has seen much service 
the chances are it is very inaccurate. 
Regular and frequent checking up of 


meters is necessary to assure your income. Ford 
Meter Testers provide accurate and convenient 
testing of water meters at a moderate cost. 


Write 


WATER METER SETTING & TESTING EQUIPMENT 


CThe FORD METER BOX (2. 


WABASH, INDIANA Sh 






XN 


N UNTESTED water meter is an 
uantity and yet its reading 
asis for your charge to the 


Today for Special Bulletins 








PLEASE 
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SCHOOL DENTAL CLINICS Germany 
Municipal dental clinics. Interesting statistics on the 
dental care of school children in Germany. Figures for 
the principal localities showing expense of establishing 
dental clinics, the number of schools involved, the ex. 
penditure for 1925-1926, and various observations. The 
ninety-two German cities of more than fifty thousand ip. 
habitants have been classified into groups: Group A 
more than 200,000; group B-—from 100,000 to 200,000; 
group C-—50,00 to 100,000. There exist dental clinic 
in 18 of the 24 group A cities, in 12 of the 22 group B 
cities, and in 21 of the 46 group C cities. Dental care is 
@ssured in a general way in 2 of the 24 group A cities, 
in 5 of the 22 group B cities, and in 8 of the 46 group 
C cities. There is no division for dental care in 4 ot | 
the group A cities, in 5 of the 22 group B cities, and in 
17 of the 46 group C cities. There exist, therefore, 
dental clinics in three-fourths of the German cities of 
over 200,000 population, and in half of the others. Mit- 
tailungen des Deutschen Stadtetags, Berlin, June 1, 























1927. Special supplement. IV-l1 
V. Public Works 
SEWAGE TREATMENT United States 


This paper by Robert Cramer, chief engineer, and 
John Arthur Wilson, consulting chemist of the Sewage 
Commission of Milwaukee, contains informtion on the 
operating details of the Milwaukee sewage disposal plant, 
the largest activated-sludge plant in operation in the 


world. “Operation of Milwaukee Sewage Treatment 
Plant.”"” Public Works, New York. January, 1928. Vol. 
59, No. 1. Pp. 20-23. V-7 
GARBAGE DISPOSAL United States 


This article, summarizing report given at the Associ- 
ation of Street Sanitation Officials, contains interesting 
data and opinions concerning garbage disposal in a 
number of cities in the country. It has not been possible 





to compare the costs of work done by different cities due} 
to the fact that weighing of refuse is not generally done. 
Incineration appears to be meeting with more favor re 
cently than any other method of disposal. Too much} 
emphasis cannot be placed on the care with which the 
disposal method should be decided upon. Local conditions 
play a very important part. The reported costs of collect- 
ing garbage and carrying it to point of disposal varied 
$1.14 to $6.19. The report contained tabulated data from 
74 cities obtained by means of a questionnaire, classi- 
fied under 23 heads. A Garbage Disposal Report. Public 


Works, New York. February, 1928. Vol. 59, No. 2. Pp 
70-72. V-8 
SALVAGING RUBBISH United States 


Baltimore and Los Angeles are the chief if not the only 
cities in the United States attempting to reduce the cost 
of rubbish disposal by sorting out and selling such of it 
as has commercial value, the tailings being incinerated 
The Baltimore Salvaging plants are commented on. The 
outcome of rubbish salvaging is uncertain. Salvaging 
Municipal Rubbish. Engineering News-Record, New York 
February 2, 1928. Vol. 100, No. 5. Pp. 178-179 v9 
HIGHWAY ADMINISTRATION Great Britain 

The highway budget. Who ought to pay and who ought 
to spend? At the present time the expenditures for 
highways in Great Britain are divided approximately as 


follows: owners of real estate and farmers, 58 per cent 
tax payers itaxes on income, spirits tobacco etc.) 6] 
per cent. Formerly the maintenance of roads fell upon 


the owners of real estate; as long as the highway site- 
ation remained local the system of individual contribe- 
tion prevailed. Present through traffic brings new prob- 
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This 9 ft. Armco drain in service since 1910 
still in perfect condition 


safe, large drains 


of Armco flexible design 


F YOU are a public official in charge 

of dainage systems, you know the vital 
importance to your community of safe 
underground construction. Safety brings 
freedom from depreciated property val- 
ues and endangered health. The larger 
the drain, the more serious are the con- 
sequences of failure, and the more im- 
portant becomes its design. 

There is awaiting those who have 
previously used massive construc- 
tion a revelation in the greater 
safety of the flexible type. Since 


} ty ne uring plants throughout 


winage requ 


ARMCO CULVERT 





rents no 


1896 the corrugated iron drain, in the 
largest diameters, has been proving to 
public officials that it cannot crack and 
cannot be crushed by ordinary subsoil 
pressures. Upon the introduction of Arm- 
co ingot iron in 1906, it established in 
addition a new standard of durability. 
The benefits of correct drainage are far 
reaching and invaluable. They are avail- 
able to you in pipe of the depend- 

able, flexible design and long-last- 

ing pure iron. Protect your city with 

safe, economical Armco drainage. 


Tnited States nd fen daaure you 


matter where wou “ay be 


MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


MIDDLETON, OHIO 


ARMCO PIPE 


Flexibility for safety and economy in underground construction 


Cc OR \r 


ert Mfrs. Assn., Middlet 
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IS MADE RIGHT 


Nitiona 











National Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
Western Sales Office 
603-604 Land Bank 

Building, 
KANSAS City, Mo. 
Manufacturers of Sand Cast and de 


Lavaud Centrifugally Cast, Cast Iron 
Water and Gas 


PIPE 


Also Fittings, Flange Pipe, Flange 
Fittings, and 2 inch Cast Iron Service 
Pipe and Fittings. 

For your Convenience in getting 
quick delivery, stocks are carried at 
Kansas City. 

General Office and Foundries 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
Other Sales Offices 

New York Chicago 


Dallas Los Angeles 
Salt Lake City Jacksonville 











MATHEWS 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Of.) 


FIRE 
HYDRANTS 


Gate Valves 
Cast Iron Pipe 
Fittings 


Manufactured 
and shipped 
from 
ONE PLANT 
by 


R. D. WOOD & CO. 
Phila., U. S. A. 
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lems, still incompletely solved. The expense of 
tenance and improvement are now carried by the 
fund, administered by the minister of transports, 
supported by the revenue from automobile license. 
roads are divided according to their importance 
three groups. The road fund carries 50 per cent of 
expense relative to the first group and 25 per cent 
the expense relative to the second group. The remainde 
is provided from local budgets. There is in additian! 
a grant-in-aid from the treasury. In this way th 
owners of real property have been relieved and the by! 
den has been shifted to the automobilist; in spite ¢ 
that difficulties remain. About two thousand differey 
authorities cooperate in the maintenance and gener) 
eare of the highway. The expenses average about 
fourths of a penny per inhabitant per day. W. Re 
Jeffreys, Bulletin de l’Association Internationale 
Congres de la Route, Paris, March-April, 1927. Py 
69-77. V-i 





PROTECTIVE MEASURES AGAINST IN- 
FLAMMABLE LIQUIDS Hollan 


The editors of the Dutch Journal, “Vuur en Water’ 
point out, with reference to the recommendation of 
fashion journal concerning the cleansing of materi 
with benzine, the danger of handling this product. 
certain circumstances this liquid may take fire tw 
meters away from an electric spark or a match. 
editors recommend carbon tetra chloride as just 
useful as benzine, having no danger, and even bei 
useful as a fire entinguisher. Vuur en Water, 






















Hague, January 15, 1927. Pp. 7-8. V- 
| VI. Public Utilities 
AERIAL TRANSPORTATION Ge 


German aerial traffic in 1926. By the combination i 
the “Lufthansa” of two rival companies which wer 
dividing the use of German airways, and by the elimid 
ation of the hindrances to air travel and civil aem 
nautics imposed by the Treaty of Versailles, Germa 
aviation, already stimulated by support received from ci 
ies and private groups, made remarkable progress : 
1926. In the summer the daily limeage reached 40,0 
km., a distance equal to the circumference of the earti 
Traffic for the full year: 40,000 passengers and 2,8 
kilograms of packages, 125,000 kilograms of freight, 
125,000 kilograms of mail. Postal matter, especi 
newspapers, has increased in a very encouraging 
rising from 8,000 kilograms in April to 100,000 
grams in September. Transportation of merchandise 
been maintained chiefly by shipments of gold, flowel 
fruits, live animals, silk, confection—in short, of art 
cles of high value and small volume. The transport 
tion of 150 kilograms of anti-typhoid vaccine, when? 
typhoid epidemic broke out in Hanover, may be me 
tioned. The quality of personnel and equipment whit 
has been maintained has increased the coefficient of safet 
and in 1925 only one passager was killed for eve 
1,500,00 km. flight, as compared with one for evel 
500,000 km. in 1924. The same figure is expected 
1926. The Lufthansa will put into service planes 
ing a minimum of twelve passengers and four 
tives. All planes will be equipped with several 
so that in case of failure of one, the machine can 
tinue its way with a full load. The size of seats 
the comfort of the cabins will be increased. The @ 
age speed per hour will be 170 km. La Vie Tech 
et Industrielle, Paris. January, 1927, Pp. 236. vi 
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De Laval 


Geared Turbine 
S Driven Centrifugal 





cra Pumps 

or ' Low head pumping station at Tampa, Fia., 

rca Wa containing three De Laval Geared Turbine 

the elimid re se Driven Centrifugal Pumps, two rated at 8,700 

civil aere gal. per min. each, and one at 4,500 gal. per 

= @ min., all against 30 ft. head. 

~ eae, ll over the country, in practically every leading municipal water works, you will 
ched 40,06 find De Laval Geared Turbine Driven Centrifugal Pumps. Chicago, for ex- 


| the earl ample, has ten units aggregating 700,000,000 gal. daily capacity; Cleveland, four- 
and 2 teen of the same total delivery; St. Louis, eight, totaling 550,000,000 gal.; Phila- 


freight, 


"especial delphia, nine, totaling 342,000,000 gal.; Atlanta, five, totaling 150,000,000 gal., etc. 


ap The reason is to be found in the fact that De Laval Geared Turbine Driven Cen- 


handise bg trifugal Pumps deliver water at the lowest operating cost, overhead charges, as 
Id, rs | well as fuel and attendance, being included, while providing the maximum in reli- 
rt of 8" ability and satisfactory service. 


= Laval 


Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, N.J. 


iy be me 

ment whid 

nt of safet 

four 

anal LOCAL OFFICES: Atlanta, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, Cleveland, Denver, Duluth, Havana, Helena, 

3. Honolulu, Houston, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Montreal, New Orleans, New York, Phila- 

ne can delphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Ore., St. Paul, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Spokane, Toronto. 
671 
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EDSON 


DIAPHRAGM PUMPS 
and ACCESSORIES 


Hand, Gasoline and Electric Power 
Several Styles of 


Light and Heavy Duty Units 


For Long Service and Satisfaction 
Standardize on 


Edson Qualilty Pumps, Red Seal 
Diaphragms, Suction Hose, etc. 


Write for Catalogue T 


EDSON MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 


375 Broadway Boston, Mass. 











WATEROUS FIRE 
FIGHTING APPARATUS 


The Waterous line includes chemical and 
pumper combinations of all sizes and 
types. Only the very best materials and 
the highest grade designs are employed. 
Send for further information. 


onatgous, 


WATEROUS COMPANY 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
Makers of the Waterous Fire Hydrant 
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STREET CARS AND BUSSES United States 

While very few changes have been made during the 
past ten years the car building industry is now passing 
through the “Dolling Up Period.”” Recent developments 
in the construction of street cars and busses such ag 
electrical equipment, air brakes, and safety equipment 
are discussed. “‘Recent Development in the Construction 





of Street Cars and Buses,” C. O. Birney. Stone & Web. ° 


ster Journal, Boston. February, 1928. Vol. 42, No. 2 
Pp. 236-244 VI-8 | 
MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP United States 


A report on the growth and decline of municipal own. 
ership of public utilities in Wisconsin The life history 
of municipal plants in Wisconsin is described. The 
state of Wisconsin affords an excellent opportunity for 
such a case study because the records with respect to 
municipal plants are adequate and complete. Over 8 


per cent of the central water supply systems are pub. | 
licly owned and over 40 per cent of the central electrie | 


light and power establishments are municipally owned, 
“The Rise and Decline of Municipal Ownership in the 
Electric Light and Power Industry of Wisconsin,” Her- 
bert B. Doran. The Municipality, Milwaukee. Febru- 
ary, 1928. Vol. 23, No. 2 Pp. 42-60 VI49 


= 
a 


CURRENT CIVIC LITERATURE 
Kansas Facts. 1997. Issued by Executive Department, 
Apply to Governor Ben S. Paulen, Topeka, Kansas 





Municipal Research In St. Louis. Mind Your Business, 
March 2, 1928. Issued by Bureau of Municipal Research, 
702 Fullerton Bldg., St. Louis, Mo 

Street Name Sigrs. By George H. McCaffrey, and 
Adolph J. Post. Publication No. 8 Municipal Adminis- 
tration Service, 261 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 

Annual Report of the Department of Public Work. July 
1, 1925 to Dec. 31, 1926. Apply to John J. Love, 
missioner, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Com- 


Refuse Collection on Schedule. By Carrol Carlson. The 
American City, New York City, March, 1928 

The Lighting of Airports. The American City, New 
York. March, 1928. 





Ohie Governments and Where They Get Their Money. | 


The Ohio Institute, 277 East Long St., Columbus, Ohio. 


The Bureau of Parks, Buffalo, N. Y. A survey of the | 


Administration of Parks and Public Buildings. Novem- 
ber, 1927. Buffalo Municipal Research Bureau, Inc., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the Promot‘on of Aero- 
nautics, Inc., 1926-27 Report Pp. 24. Apply to the Fund 
at 598 Madison Ave., New York City 

A Proposed Pension Plan. A report by Comptroller 
Charles W. Berry to the Board of Estimated and Apport- 
ionment, New York City. Apply to Board 


Proposed Golden Gate Bridge. In The City, issue of 


Jan. 25, 1928. Apply to San Francisco Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research, 68 Post St., San Francisco, Cal 

What Price Electricity for Our Homes. By Morris 
Llewellyn Cooke. An open letter to the industry. Apply to 
author at 1520 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa 

The Enforcement of Housing Legislation. By James 
Ford. Reprinted from Political Science quarterly, Dec. 
1927. Apply to Academy of Political Science, New York 
City. 

Standards of Financial Administration. By Lent D. 
Upson and C. E. Rightor. Reprint of supplement to Na- 
tional Municipal Review, Feb. 1928. Apply to authors at 
Detroit Bureau of Governmental. Research, Detroit 

The Municipal Manager System. By C. E. Hollender. 
Reprinted from the Brattleboro Daily Reformer, Nov., 
1927. Apply to Fred H. Harris, 220 Barber Bidg., Brat- 
tleboro, Vt. 
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In Seven Minutes 


with the aid’ 


» of a Gamewell 
Police §. ignalin 
S ystem | 









| 
HE new Gamewell Police Signalling system was being installed at | 
New Haven, Conn., when an officer was shot and the culprit made his_ | 
escape in an automobile. | 
Despite the fact that the system was only partially completed, an alarm | 
was immediately sent out to the patrolmen on duty, over the completed por- | 
tion of the system. Within seven minutes the information was given to 
sixty-five patrolmen who were summoned to the signal boxes by the re-call 
flashlight. The automobile was immediately overtaken and the offender | 
captured. 


This is but one actual example of how the modern Police Signaling System 
helps the police department to cope with the modern criminal. Police chiefs | 
in other cities equipped with Gamewell systems relate numerous instances 
where the efficiency of the system has resulted in the capture of dangerous 
criminals. 


Write for a copy of our bulletin describing the Modern Police Signalling 


System 


The Gamewell Company 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


‘“‘Gamewell—the Gold Standard of 
Fire Alarm and Police Signalling” 
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Alhambra, Cal. 

A new plan of police intervention has been 
adopted. When police are notified of acci- 
dents, both motorists involved will be given a 
ticket to appear in court and will be required 
to tell their versions to the judge, who will de- 
termine the party to blame and inflict the pen- 
alty accordingly. This police intervention sys- 
tem has been in use in San Diego for some time, 
where it is reported to have had a noticeable 
effect in reducing traffic accidents and careless 
or reckless driving. 


Petitions are being circulated for signatures 
of citizens desiring a new charter. if enough 
signatures are obtained, the referendum elec- 
tion will be held with the regular June election. 
The idea behind the proposal to draft a new 
charter is to install the council-mayor type of 
government. 

Alliance, Neb. 

Petitions signed by the city’s heaviest tax- 
payers are being circulated and will be pre- 
sented to the city council asking that the bond 
issue of $175,000 be submitted to the voters at 
the earliest possible date, so that the improve- 
ment program outlined to relieve the city of 
the septic-tank nuisance and the pools of stag- 
nant flood waters can be started at once. 


‘ Managers in the Service 
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City Manager L. A. Goines presented a paper _ 


on “Budget Procedure and a Long-Time Fi- 
nancial Program” at the annual meeting of the 
League of Nebraska Municipalities. It was 
printed in the January issue of the Nebraska 
Municipal Review. 

Austin, Tex. 


While Austin is the only Texas city of its 
size without an automatic fire alarm, City 
Manager Adam R. Johnson, believes that the 
cart should precede the horse—two new fire 
stations and more fire-fighting equipment are 
needed badly. 

Mr. Johnson may well be congratulated on 
the satisfactory financial condition of Austin 
which permitted the sale in December of a 
$100,000 issue of 4% per cent hospital bonds 
at par. Twenty-one bids were received. This 
seems to be the first time in the history of the 
city that 4% per cent bonds have sold at par. 
Austin’s present financial policy forbids the 
creation of any obligation against the interest 
and sinking fund, that could not be promptly 
paid at maturity. The city has no debts other 
than its bonded debt, which is relatively low in 
comparison with cities similarly situated. 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 

The first year of the town-manager plan of 








A Diaphragm 


Force Pump 


Manufactured in 
3-and 4-Inch 


Sizes 


Gas Engine 
or 


Electric Drive 


4241 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, Ill. 


For 








MarlO‘‘Mud Hog” 





PACIFIC FLUSH TANK COMPANY 


Specifications See Bulletin 35 


Sewage disposal 


plants have sludge 


to remove. 


This pump can do it, 
and at a fuel cost of 


one cent per 1,000 


gallons pumped. 


9 Park Place 
New York 
New York 
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Cretney Traffic Guides 





























HE Cretney Four Marker System is meeting with such general favor that it 
is safe to predict that in a very short time every up-to-date city will divide 
traffic at the crosswalk. 


| 

| 

The elderly lady or woman with a baby carriage feels secure while crossing the 
| street where there is a dividor for traffic at the crosswalk. 

City officials with the safety of the pedestrian at heart readily see the importance 
of dividing traffic in this way. 


Our Guides are READILY seen day or night—MALLEABLE iron— 

RAISED letters—PERMANENT fixtures—ARE PRICED RIGHT— 

DO THE WORK—and being less than three inches high are NOT an 
obstruction. 





The Arterial Stop Sign should be placed at the approach to an arterial instead 
of one of the traffic guides. It will be seen more readily than the sign on the 
post at the side, but even where the sign at the side is used, this stop should be 
placed on the street for an additional precaution as well as a dividor for the traffic. 


Write for catalog. 


Cretney Traffic 
| Guide Co. 


Madison, Wisconsin 
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=r under the direction of Manager 
ydney Lee Ruggles, has been so satisfactory, 
that it was unanimously voted at the annual 
town meeting to continue it. 

Berkeley, Cal. 

The new radiv equipment of the Berkeley po- 
lice department has proven to be extremely 
efficient. The automobile receiving set will 
give either audible or visible signals. Should 
an officer leave his car he can “step up” the 
amplifier so that signals may be heard severa! 
blocks away, or if he is on business which re- 
quires that no noise be sounded he can throw a 
switch and the incoming signal will flash a red 
light. No other city in the world has such a 
system. The cost of installation of the radio 
system will be approximately $100 per car. 
Brandon, Manitoba 


City Manager A. W. E. Fawkes receives many 


Fourteenth Annual Number 





Lynchburg Foundry Company 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Cast Iron Bell and Spigot Water and Gas 
Pipe and Fittings 


Flanged Pipe — Flanged Fittings 











Clinton H. Montgomery & Co. 
Certified Public Accountants 


Specializing in 
Public Utility Rate Investigations 
Historical Cost Studies 


Title & Trust Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Fourth Nat’l Bank Bidg., Wichita, Kansas 
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calls for information on the council-manager 
plan. He recently spoke on this topic at Port- 
age and at Winnipeg. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

City Manager C. O. Sherrill, has been 
authorized to contract with the Bureau of Mu 
nicipal Research for installation of the Ace’ 
counting and record systems in the offices of 
the city auditor and treasurer. Saving of 
$20,000 a year to the taxpayers is expected te 
result. 

A complete reorganization of Cincinnati's 
traffice-police has been effected by City Man 
ager C. O. Sherrill. Instead of assignment to 
specific corners, under the new plan policemen 
are assigned to traffic areas. The officer is ex- 
pected not only to direct traffic, but to act as 
patrolman as well. 

City Manager Sherrill has arranged with 
the Southern Pine association to have their in- 
spectors inspect and pass upon all pine lum- 
ber purchased by the City. By this method the 
City will improve the grade of lumber which 
it buys, since it has been difficult, prior to the 
present arrangement, to secure correct and fair 
inspections. 

City Manager Sherrill recently received bids 
for the installation under one contract of all 
water-service connections to be made within the 
City for a period of two years. Heretofore, 
such connections have been made by some 300 
plumbing contractors, who made the street 
cuts, tapped the water mains, back-filled the 
trenches, and restored the street surface. The 
street restoration was not and could not be 
systematically and efficiently performed under 
the old arrangement, but since the authority to 
make street openings is to be centralized in one 
firm, it is evident that the City’s burden of in- 
spection will be much lighter and and a firm 
equipped for making approximately 15 com- 
plete opening a working day throughout the} 
year will be better able to restore the street 
surface properly and economically. 

Cleveland, Ohio 

The February 15 issue of Greater Cleveland, 
published by the Citizens’ league, is devoted to} 
“Cleveland’s Metropolitan Park System.” With) 
8,034 acres of park land in eight reservations| 
already owned, 225 more acres under option, 
and 367 acres under process of condemnation, 
the metropolitan park board is approximately 
half of the way toward its goal of 20,000 acres 
of woodland and more than 100 miles of con-| 
necting parkways. 

The city’s $27,000 debt to its employees, due 
under the Sulzmann wage ordinance which has 
accumulated over a period of two years, has’ 
been paid. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 

The municipal light and power department 
cleared more than a quarter of a million dol-} 
lars last year. Liabilities were reduced by 
about $170,000 and interest charges were cut 
to the extent of nearly $7,000. 

The city light and power department on 
March 1 put into effect a new schedule of re- 
duced rates for electric service which will re- 
sult in an annual saving of over $84,000 to 
light and power users in the Pikes Peak re- 
gion. The residential lighting rate is now 7% 
cents per KWH, with a minimum monthly 
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Solvay Cured Concrete Road Near Effingham, Ill. 


Makes Roads Dustless 





Solvay Treated Road Near Manchester, Vermont. 


Makes BETTER Concrete Roads F-A-S-T-E-R 


Roads Opened to Traffic in Half Usual Time 


The great early strength obtained by curing concrete with Solvay Calcium 

Chloride enables you to open roads to traffic in half the usual time. Used either 

on the surface or as an integral part of the mix it saves you the cost of constant 

sprinkling and inspecting by eliminating the need for them. 
Write today for full information. 


An End To the Dust Nuisance 


Solvay Calcium Chloride is a natural, perfect dust layer. 


On highways, speedways, race tracks, ball parks, tennis courts, playgrounds, 
private and public driveways and all places where dust could be raised by traffic 
Solvay has definitely ended this nuisance. 


Solvay Calcium Chloride is odorless and harmless. Will not track or stain; 
does not harm automobile tires; prevents the growth of weeds. 


SOLVAY 


Calcium Chloride 


For Dust Laying Flake 77 %—80% For Curing Concrete 
Write today for interesting booklets 12151 and 
12156 on Dust Laying and Concrete Curing 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
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Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


40 Rector Street S New York 
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charge of $1 per meter. The reductions on 
the various classes of service have been as fol- 
lows: Residential lighting, 18.4 per cent; com- 
mercial lighting, 14.8 per cent commercial 
power, 16.0 per cent; combination light and 
power, 5.7 per cent; heating and cooking, 6.2 
per cent. 

Columbus, Ga. 

The city commission voted an increase of 
$5 per month for policemen and firemen, and 
appropriated $4,000 with which the city man- 
ager is to raise the salaries of other city em- 
ployees. 

The city manager has also been authorized 
to buy eight motorcycles. 


Durham, N. C. 
The city council has authorized $400,000 in 


licity fund of 1% mills and an interest a 

sinking fund of 2 mills. The city has an in 
terest and sinking fund on hand equal to its en 
tire indebtedness and closed the year with y 
good balance in the general fund. It possesses 
$63,000 of Nassau County 6 per cent bond’ 
and $40,000 worth of 8 per cent liens which; 
are due over a period of ten years. 


Fredericksburg, Va. 

A committee composed of members of the 
regular police committee of the council, t 
mayor, and the city manager has recom 
mended that a bill be presented to the Ge 
eral Assembly providing for such changes 
may be necessary in the city charter for pl 
ing the control of the police department und 


general government fund of 7% mills, a al 






































city bonds for the construction of a new water the direct supervision of the city council. 
main. The construction of this line will bring Gallipolis, Ohio 
the city up to 1940 in this part of its improve- John T. Hall, city manager of Galtipolig 
ment program. died suddenly from pneumonia. Mr. Hu v 
Fernandina, Fla. was 62 years of age, and left a wife and eight t 
The tax rate in effect as the basis of the children. c 
1928 budget has been reduced 25 per cent un- Gastonia, N. C. | 
der last year’s, caring for, in addition to the City Manager Struthers, in speaking befont e 
T 
” . I 
80° of reservoirs below grade are trouble makers. Save k 
yourself this trouble by a thoro coating of Aquatite and e 
Duck-Brand Mastic for the joints. s 
Specifications upon request. a 
WATERPROOF PAINT CO. c 
North Hollywood, Calif. : 
1 
Cc 
0 
Authors of 
Simplified Accounting 
for Ir 
and Daughter Governmental Units 
Certified Public Accountants : 
Specializing i Ask for a free copy of this labor 
— gee ™ saving system of accounting. A P 
Governmental Audits and Systems request involves no obligation of 
228 North LaSalle Street any kind. N 
Chicago, Illinois 
: 
EQUALIZATION OF REAL ESTATE ASSESSMENTS 
BY SOMERS SYSTEM METHODS 
Expert services to Taxation Officials of States, Counties and Cities at reasonable cost. 
We have just published a 315-page bock, “The Science and Practice of Urban Land Val- 
uation,” by Walter W. Pollock and Karl W. H. Scholz; price $5.00 postpaid. 
THE MANUFACTURERS’ APPRAISAL COMPANY 
4021 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Also at New York, Boston, Springfield (Mass.), Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
and Atlanta. 
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VOTING MACHINES 


Acclaimed by Newspapers 
and Public Officials 


HE best indorsements of voting machines 
have come from newspapers and public 
officials in 1,800 cities, towns and villages 

where the machines are used. In every instance 
the opinion expressed has been that the pur- 
chase of the machines by the city benefitted 
every voting member of the community. 


The machine completely replaces the paper bal- 
lot at elections. It is in effect a mechanical bal- 
lot, outstanding for its simplicity of operation, 
equipped with a multitude of adding machines 
so coordinated as to give a mechanically accur- 
ate tabulation of the votes cast for candidates, 
constitutional amendments or questions. New 
York City is using voting machines this year in 
its 3,000 polling places. One-sixth of the entire 
country’s vote in a Presidential election is cast 
on machines. 





Voting Machines Bring You These Advantages: 


Immediate Results—Each ballot is tabu- Ease and Speed—aA ballot can be cast in 
lated as it is cast. The total for each thirty seconds. The machine is simple 
candidate is available as soon as the to operate. 


polls close. Secrecy—-The machine cannot be operated 


Protection Against Fraud—Your vote until a curtain is completely closed 
cannot be “counted out.” around the voter. 

No Spoiled Ballots—With the voting ma- Economy—The machines will pay for 
chine it is impossible for you to spoil themselves, out of savings in election 
your ballot. costs, in a few years. 


Durability—Their lifetime—without repairs—can be estim- 
ated conservatively, at fifty years. 


Automatic Registering Machine Co., Inc. 
JAMESTOWN NEw YORK 


Let us demonstrate how your city or county can save money by using 
the voting machine. A request for the facts will involve no obligation. 
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Cities of 29 states are now using 
our cleaner with satisfaction. It is 
dependable, economical, and easy to 
operate. 
on one job. Send for book describing 
our Cleaner; also free samples of 
sewer rods. 
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It will at times save its cost § 








CHAMPION C GREORATION: 
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the business men of a neighboring town on 
meat and milk inspection, explained that the 
contaminated milk and meat which could not 
pass the inspection of the Gastonia health de. 
partment was dumped on the neighboring smal] 
towns. Such inspection costs Gastonia about 
$4,500 a year. He advocates a _ full-time 
county-wide inspection to protect all towns 
alike at a cost which, when divided among the 
several municipalities, would be very nominal 
in any case. 

Marshall, Tex. 

A city beautiful contest is being sponsored) 
by the Rotary club. There are to be two classes 
of entries, those who do their own work and 
those who will have their work done. City 
Manager Graeser is trying to secure about 
12,000 rose bushes to be sold at cost to the 
citizens. The prizes will be in cash. 

Miami, Fla. 

City Manager Welton A. Snow has issued 
warnings to aviation companies and avitors 
against low flying. The immediate purpose 








of this action is to lessen the noise of engines 
which interfere with the enjoyment of the 
public band concerts. 

Melbourne, Fla. 

Citizens credit the noticeable improvement 
and marked progress of the city in the last 
three years to the city-manager plan of gov- 
ernment. 

A complete atlas of the city has peen com- 
pleted, showing all lots and blocks with their 
numbers and dimensions on a scale of 200 feet 





MANAGER WANTED 


City of Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
(population over 13,000) will have 
City Manager plan effective April 
17th. City is located in exact cen- 
ter of state, on Wisconsin River, 
and main line Soo Line Railroad, 
seven hours from Chicago. Gate- 
way to Wisconsin lake region, on 
two Federal Highways. Munici- 
pally owned water supply with best 
water in country. State Teachers 
College, high school, seven grade 
schools, etc., with total enrollment 
4,000. Modern hotel, country club, 
etc. Diversified industries. 


Make application in full detail and 


mail to 


E. A. OBERWEISER, PRESIDENT 
Citizens National Bank, 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 
who will present to council when elected 
the first of April 
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The Pitometer Company 


Water Distribution Engineers 
48 Church Street, New York City 





Water Waste Surveys 


To account for the water supplied to the distribution 
system each day. 


Trunk Main Surveys 


Including loss of head tests and the determination of 
“C”’ in William’s and Hazen’s Formula. 


Studies of Existing Distribution 
Systems 


To determine necessary extensions and replacements 
for present needs and future requirements. 
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For modern traffic direction, 
control, safety and street mark- 


ing, use 


SS fe 
CARVED-IN 
SIGNS 


Wording cut right into extra heavy 
(12 gauge) ARMCO IRON — can 
never be affected—it’s a part of 
the sign. LYLE SIGNS are easy 
to refinish—easy to read—and be- 
cause they last longer are the 
cheapest in the long run. 


Traffic Signs Hospital Signs 

School Signs Road Signs 

Street Signs Special Wording 
Signs 


Send for Catalog 
Lyle Signs 
(for 14 years) 
Division of 


LYLE CULVERT & ROAD 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


Minneapolis 
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to one inch, and embracing all territory within | 
the new city limits. 
Mexia, Tex. 

City Manager McIntosh spoke before the 
Tenth Annual Texas Waterworks short school 
on the subject of “The Oil-Field Salt-Water 
Pollution Problem.” 

Michigan City, Ind. 

The advantages and disadvantages of mu- 
nicipal and private ownership of water sys- 
tems are being studied by the city council. 
New London, Conn. 

City Manager Wm. A. Holt has secured an 
estimate of the cost of compensation insurance 
on city employees and a statement of the cost 
to the city without insurance. The expendi- 
tures made by the street department for wages 
and medical attention for the years 1926-27 
was $1,040, while the estimated premiums coy- 





ering this department are $4,372. The prob- 
lem is being thoroughly studied. 


Newport News, Va. 

Newport News has the lowest per capita 
fire loss of any city in Virginia, and the sey- 
enth lowest loss of any city above 20,000 in 
the United States and Canada. 

A turnip nearly the size of a man’s head 
has been raised on the City farm, and pre- 
sented by City Manager J. C. Biggins. That 
Newport can do big things is well exemplified 
by this five-pound vegetable. 

Norfolk, Va. 

The compilations and investigations result- 
ing from a 19-hour traffic check recently made 
by the Virginia Electric and Power company 
are to be used by the city manager in his ef- 
forts to work out a new traffic scheme in the 


Kenosha, Wis. 

Policemen of Kenosha will apply psycholog- | 
ical and sociological principles in their work, 
if the plans of City Manager C. M. Osborn 
turn out as he hopes. At Mr. Osborn’s re-, 
quest the extension department of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin has organized a class of 
“police problems” for members of the Kenosha 
police force. 


Two Rivers, Wis. 

The electrical department of the city water 
and light plant has over $90,000 receipts to 
show for the first 10 months operation, about 
$13,000 more than the receipts for the entire 
preceding year. 

Sunday funerals are now taboo in Two Riv- 
ers, following the filing at the city hall of a 
communication signed by local pastors, priests, | 
undertakers and sextons. The agreement en- | 
tered into is to run for two years. 

The local Boys’ Work association at Two 
Rivers is now financed by the municipality. 
An elaborate program of activities has been 
drawn up for the current year. 

City Manager Richard Biehl had no trouble 
in selling a $30,000 issue of street improve- 
ment bonds. These bonds are of $1,000 denom- 
ination, bear interest at 6 per cent, and run 
until 1932. They were disposed of in less than 
a day to several citizens who made pre- 
vious application for them. 
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Conte of Strength. 














The Caneadea dam — the excellence of design and construction of which 
rivals the outstanding engineering feats of the country—is arched for 
great strength. So, too, is the dise piston of a Hersey Water Meter 
arched for great strength with little weight. 


The Hersey Conical Disc Piston measures millions of cubic feet of water 
without perceptible wear. It is sensitive to the smallest trickle and with- 
stands the force of the maximum flow. The Hersey Conical Dise Piston is 
just one of the reasons for the remarkable performance of Hersey Disc 
Water Meters. 

Hersey Manufacturing Co., South Boston, Mass. 


HERSEY 


WATER 


New York, N. Y., 290 Broadway Dallas, Tex., 2301 _ Street 
Portland, Oregon, 475 Hoyt St. Chicago, Ill, 10 LaSalle St. 

Philadelphia, Pa., 314 Com. Trust Bld.San Francisco, Cal “690 Market St. 
Atlanta, Ga., 510 Haas-Howell Bidg.Los Angeles, Cal., 450. E. Third St. 
Main Office and Works: Corner E and 2nd Streets, South Boston, Mass. 
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downtown business district. The count showed 
that the private automobile is responsible for 
the great bulk of traffic congestion on the city’s 
main thoroughfares. Of all those who rode 
into the business district in that 19 hours the 
traction company’s street cars and busses car- 
ried 44.6 per cent, while private automobiles 
carried 45.7 per cent. Pedestrians represented 
33.2 per cent of all those who passed into the 
business district. 

Thomas J. Wertenbaker, professor of history 
of Princeton university, has been employed by 
the city to write a history of Norfolk from its 
beginnings to the present time. Professor 
Wertenbaker will receive $5,000 for his work, 
which will be printed and sold by the city to 
the public with a view to making revenue pay 
the cost of printing the book. 

The city will spend $35,000 for the develop- 
ment of an 18-hole golf course at Norfolk. 

The General Assembly has been asked to 
authorize the city to make city water bill a 
lien on property. 

Believing that the ordinance suspending 
pay of police officers for the first three days 
of absence on sick leave was working a hard- 
ship in many cases, City Manager I. Walke 
Truxtun has asked that it be rescinded. Dur- 
ing the year since the passage of this ordin- 
ance less than half as many days were lost 
by officers on the sick list. 

Pacific Grove, Cal. 


To the steering wheels of automobiles im- 


properly parked the police department is at- 
taching “courtesy tags” carrying, along with 
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information as to the nature of the traffice vio- 
lation, the following: 

“This is not a notice to appear in Court, 
but your car number has been taken and in 
the future we respectfully request that you 
be more careful in the observance of the police 
regulations of our city.” 

Pasadena, Cal. 


Much interest is being shown in Pasadena’s | 


method of disposing of city’s sewage. Plans 
are being made to construct another dryer to 
handle the increased sewage flow at the acti- 
vated-sludge plant. At the present time the 
city is selling fertilizer to golf courses at $35 
a ton. 

Portsmouth, Va. 

Continuing its work of the “Portsmouth 
Forward” campaign the chamber of commerce 
is making an industrial survey of Portsmouth 
and of Norfolk county. This knowledge, when 
fully compiled, will be valuable in determining 
the direction of the city’s industrial develop- 
ment. 

Roanoke, Va. 

A bill is before the Virginia general assem- 
bly, which is intended to give the Roanoke city 
council authority to order changes and im- 
provements in the local water-supply system 
if deemed necessary to the public health and 
welfare. It would also give the council author- 
ity, in event its orders are not carried out, to 
make the necessary improvements and to 
charge them to the corporation owning the 
system if such improvements do not cost more 
than $7,500 for a six months’ period. 
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Fast Orange - -- - - 


Machines for Inserting Valves in 
Existing Straight Lines Under 
Pressure. 

Pipe Cutting Machines. 

Kerosene Lead Melting Furnaces. 








The 
A.P.SMITH 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Special Water Works Equipment 
and Supplies, particularly : 


Also 
Manufacture new high grade Federal Water Meter 
under the name of 


| THE FEDERAL METER CORPORATION 


New Jersey 


Removable Plugs. 
High Grade Fire 
Water Gates. 
Smith Patent Tapping Machine. 

Tapping Sleeve Valves. 


Hydrants and 
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BADGER METER MANUFACTURING COMPANY | 


MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


BRANCH OFFICES. -—" BRANCH OFFICES: 
$2 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City “ft Ns) $30 A. G. Bartlett Les Angetes, Cat. | 
~~ 





414 Interstate Buliding, Kansas City, Me. 111 West Washington Street, Chicage, Ii. 
| 204 Southern Ohic Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohic Atiantic Street Terminal, Pier A, Seattie, Wash. 
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Rochester, N. Y. 


Because of the press of business resulting 
from citizens’ interest in how the city-mana- 
ger government should be run, three council- 
men have asked for secretaries. They feel that 
their jobs demand this help. 


Rocky Mount, N. C. 

Half of the January issue of the little folder 
published as Rocky Mount’s official bulletin 
and sent out with city bills consists of a blank 
form to be sent in to the city manager by cit- 
izens who have suggestions as to desirable city 
improvements to be undertaken during the next 
fiscal year. 

San Angelo, Tex. 

By a recent action of the city commission, 
the street lines for eight blocks of West Beav- 
regard avenue are to be set back ten feet on 
each side. It is believed that San Angelo is 
the first Texas city to take advantage of the 
state law passed last year giving this power 
to cities of over 15,000 population. 

A contract has been signed with Harold 
Bartholomew and associates to prepare a city 
plan and zoning ordinance. The considera- 
tion is $6,000. 


Sweetwater, Tex. 

City Manager Sam H. Bothwell has worked 
out plans for re-financing the city. By replac- 
ing old long-term bonds with serial bonds, us- 
ing low interest bearing bonds to replace war- 
rants and notes bearing high interest, and put- 
ting the city on a cash basis, Manager Both- 
well hopes to wipe out some of the city debt, 


effect savings, increase the bonding power, 
re-establish credit, and do it without in- 
creasing the tax rate. 

Tallahasse, Fla. 


Favorable comment is being attracted to the 
fact that Tallahassee is in possession of $122,- 
000 with which it wishes to buy bonds, and can 
find no seller in sight. Previous to 1920, 
when the city-manager plan of government 
was adopted, no funds were accumulated in the 
sinking fund, but in the last seven years the 
sinking fund has accumulated suffcient funds 
to purchase all the bonds which will become due 
in the next five years. ‘ 


Two Rivers, Wis. 


Due principally to a lack of any major mu- 
nicipal projects to be constructed in the next 
few years, the city council has abolished the 
office of the city engineer, transferring the du- 
ties of this official to City Manager Biehl. The 
position of assistant engineer was continued. 


City Manager Richard Biehl has served no- 
tice on local moving-picture theaters to dis- 
continue the use of large sign boards placed 
on the sidewalks along the curb lines, on ac- 
count of increased traffic danger due to the 
presence of these boards, particularly in the 
ease of children apt to step out into the street 
from behind these obstructions. 

The city council has named a committee to 
confer with representatives from Manitowac 
on the feasibility of establishing a joint mu- 
nicipal airport. Two Rivers and Manitowac 
are but four miles apart. 











Lump, for Solution Feed 


Sulphate 
of Alumina 


for Water Purification 
Special Ground, for Dry Feed 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 


Sales Offices 


Chicago, Ill. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


300 West Adams St. 

Citizens Building 

Oage St. & W. Bayuad Ave. 
1421 Chestnut St. 

515 Union Trust Bldg. 


Providence, R. I. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Montreal, Can. 


32 Exchange Place 

705 Royal Insurance Bldg. 
Shell Bldg. 

1 West Genesee St. 

1111 Beaver Hall Hill 


Producing Works ’ 


Chicago Heights, Ill. 


Marcus Hook. Pa. 


Laurel Hill, N. Y. 


E. S*. Louis, Il. Cleveland, Ohio Bay Point, Cal. 
Warehouse Stocks 
Buffalo, N. Y St. Paul, Minn. St. Louis, Mo. 


Kansas City, “Mo. 
Providence, R. I. 


Chicago, Il. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Toronto, Canada. 
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WATER METERS 


SIX DISTINCT TYPES 


We have been makers of highest grade water meters only, since 
1870. Our experience is freely at the disposal of all water officials. 


Our engineers will be glad to consult with you at any time on any of your 
meter problems, quite without obligation on your part. 


CROWN, Rotary Piston, 
The original of this type 
of meter. Very strong 
and reliable. 





GEM, Velocity. Oldest and 
best of this type of meter. 


EMPIRE, Oscillating Pis- 
ton. The most accurate, 
sensitive and durable me- 
ter made. 





NASH, Dise Type. Ex- EMPIRE - COMPOUND 
cellent and popular devel- Combining EMPIRE and 
opment of this familiar GEM. Accurate on widely 
style. varying streams. 





We also make the PREMIER, a Venturi style with positive displacement 
recorder, for measuring full flows of mains, and other similar service. 


Full information on any or all of these meters 
gladly sent on request, including illustrations, lists 
of parts and other specifications, sizes and prices. 


National Meter Company 
299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Chicago Boston San Francisco 
Cincinnati Atlanta Los Angeles 
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Cities Studying the Plan 
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Bay Village, Ohio 

Campaign for a new charter is under way 
at Bay Village. The new plan of government 
will probably call for a city manager. 
Birmingham, Ala. 

The subject of a recent debate between two 
local high schools was “Resolved, That Birm- 
ingham should adopt the city-manager plan of 
government.” 

Cambridge, Mass. 

A one-day school of politics, having for its 
general subject “The City-Manager Plan,” will 
be held on March 19 in Cambridge under the 
auspices of the Cambridge League of Women 
Voters. Attorney General Arthur K. Reading 
will speak on “The City-Manager Plan for 
Cambridge,” and Charles Taft on “How Cin- 
cinnati Did It.” Mr. Taft was a member of 
Cincinnati’s charter committee. 

Cleburne, Tex. 

A considerable sentiment favorable to the 
city-manager plan is reported. The Cleburne 
Daily Times plans to run a series of articles on 
the plan. 

Highland Park, Tex. 

City Manager G. D. Fairtrace has informed 
us that a new charter will be submitted to 
Highland Park voters on April 3. If approved, 


it will become effective May 1, 1928. 


Kaukauna, Wis. 

City Manager Richard Biehl of Two Rivers 
recently spoke on the city-manager plan of 
government before the Rotary club. Petitions 
calling for an election on the plan: when sub- 


mitted to the council recently were found de- 


fective. 
Lynn, Mass. 

After a recent four-hour session of the coun- 
cil, Mayor Bauer expressed his disgust at the 








“windjammers” and declared himself in favor | 
of a city-manager form of government for | 


Lynn. 
Marshfield, Wis. 


A well-defined movement is reported as ex- | 
isting in Marshfield looking to changing to the 


city-manager plan of government. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

The New Rochelle Standard-Star recently 
printed a letter by Ernest S. Bradford of New 
Rochelle, in which the results of the author’s 
inquiries about the plan in five city-manager 
cities were stated. He visited Staunton, Lynch- 
burg, Petersburg, Norfolk, and Portsmouth, 


all in Virginia, and found citizens uniformly | 


inclined to commend the manager plan. 











Testing Well No. 1 
Alliance, Nebraska 
Capacity 2200 GPM 


MODERNIZE YOUR WATER PLANT! ! YOUR 
WELLS and your PUMPS are the heart of your water 
system. 


There is as much difference between KELLY ENDURING CONCRETE CASED 
WELLS and old-style obsolete wells as there is between the old ox drawn cart and 
the modern aeroplane. 

Our wells give service and are noted for their dependability. It is not unusual 
for our wells to produce ten to twenty times as much water as can be had from 
primitive wells in the same location. 

Over 600 successful wells in service, covering a territory of 26 states. 


Write for Information and Catalogue No. 30. 


KELLY WELL COMPANY 


GRAND ISLAND, NEBR. 
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More Than Sixty Years of Experience 
Goes Into All 
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1 favor | y rants an aives 

nt for ; 
| Built to Meet Every Exacting Requirement of 
| . 

as ex- | Water Works Service 

+ to the | 
} Practical water works men instantly recognize the superior fea- 

tures of Eddy products. For instance, with the hydrant— 

ecently ; 

of New | A damaged valve can be replaced in a few minutes. 

uthor’s | Water hammer is avoided by the valve closing against the pressure and the 
; use of the cut-off under the valve, which gradually closes it. 

anager Stems cannot be bent in closing the hydrant. 

Lynch- : Nothing can lodge on the valve seat to prevent closing of the valve. 

mouth The drip rod can be removed without interfering with the hydrant in any 

: a manner. 

formly : The position of the stem of the hydrant indicates accurately the position of 
| the valve. 

—EE Whatever can pass the valve opening will pass the standpipe. 


No frost case necessary. 


All of these points are explained thoroughly in our catalog, which it will 
pay you to study. 





Type of Eddy Hydrant 
popularly used. 


The Eddy Valve, too 


has its distinctive and individual features. The double disk gates are 
free to adjust themselves in different positions every time the valve is 
tlosed, thereby keeping smooth and tight faces. And two bronze hooks 
on the ball loosely engaged with the gates to prevent them from spreading 
at the top. 


The center bearing gates are forced to their seats with equal pressure 
at all points. 





There is a good deal more worth knowing about Eddy Valves. Further 
if details will be sent for the asking. 


Other Eddy Products 
The Eddy line of water works products also includes horizontal and 
vertical check valves, foot valves, hydraulically operated valves, indica- 
tor posts, etc. 


| 
All goods made by the Eddy Valve Company are manufactured exclu- 
er sively at Waterford, New York. 
: 





Write for Catalog 


ED 
ind 


co EDDY VALVE COMPANY 


WATERFORD, N. Y., U. S. A. 
James B. Clow & Sons, Chicago Agents 
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Paris, Me. 

The town officials have requested the budget 
committee to investigate the town-manager 
form of government. Harold C. Fletcher is on 
this committee. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

The City-Manager plan was recently advo- 
cated before the Philadelphia county branch 
of the Republican Women of Pennsylvania by 
Thomas R. White, chairman of the Committee 
of Seventy, as a means of ridding the city of 
unfair government. 

Portage, Manitoba 

A. W. Ellson Fawkes, city manager of Bran- 
don, Manitoba, recently addressed a citizen’s 
meeting at Portage on the council-manager 
plan. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

The advantages of the city-manager form of 
government over the commission plan was re- 
cently outlined by Harvey Walker of the mu- 
nicipal reference bureau of the University of 
Minnesota at a meeting of the municipal open 
forum. 

Tulsa, Okla. 

al sentiment is reported favorable to 
changing to the city-manager form of govern- 
ment. 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 

A resolution calling for an election to amend 
the city charter making a city-manager form 
ef government mandatory will be presented to 
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spoke on the advantages of the plan at a mass 
meeting held recently. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 

In an address before the Winnipeg board of 
trade, A. W. Ellson Fawkes, city manager of 
Brandon, Man., explained the workings of the 
council-manager plan of municipal govern. | 
ment. 








Elections 








Beloit, Wis. 

A referendum election on the question of 
adopting the city-manager plan of government 
for Beloit will be held at the spring election, | 
April 3. 

Grosse Pointe Park, Mich. 

At an election held Feb. 6, an optional city- 
manager plan was ratified by the voters bw a 
vote of 340 for to 303 against. A city commis- 
sion of six members and a village president 
will be elected at the election in March. | 





San Leandro, Cal. 

The city council has approved a referendum) 
on the vity-manager plan, to be held at the} 
regular election on April 9. 


True Enough 
One of the fundamentals is that every com-| 





munity has the kind of government which it} 


the city council. Mr. Meacham, first 7 f ; 
+f a <abomygaee Mo deserves.—Philadelphia (Pa.) Public Ledger. 


Fort Worth under the city-manager plan, 





- - — - ——$——— 


25,000 Miles of Streets 


-- and every mile Trinidad! | 


Trinidad Lake Asphalt pavements in all parts of the world—under every condition of 


weather and traffic—from 1 to 45 years old! Over 25,000 miles of them have been built |f 
since 1879. \} 


Many Trinidad pavements have stood the wear and tear of traffic for over 25 years 
before a full cent per yard per year was spent on repairs. 




















That’s why thousands of municipalities that put long-lasting, economical service | 
above first cost in the selection of street-building material use Trinidad Lake Asphalt | 
exclusively. 

Let us tell you more about this remarkable material. 


The Barber Asphalt Company 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Kansas City, San Francisco 
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Job. 
Large Drilling Machines Shut Off Rods and Keys 
Small Drilling Machine Sprinkling and Flushing Hydrants 
Corporation Stops for Lead Pipe Service Clamps 
Corporation Stops for Iron Pipe Calking Tools 
Corporation Stops for Mueller Copper Service Pipe Melting Furnaces 
Union Couplings Sleeves and Valves 
| Solder Nipples and Unions Skimming Ladles 
Water Meter Union Couplings Melting Pots 
Branch Connections Pipe Jointers 
Lead Goosenecks Pipe End Reamere 
<urb Stops Meter Tester 
Service Boxes 
| Mueller Goods Dependable Since 1857 
Decatur, Illinois 
Factories: Branches: 
Decatur San Francisco New York 








A Friend That Never 
Fails on the Job 





Makes Taps 
yy,” to 1” 











Inserts Corpor- 
ation Stops 
Under Pressure 











Ninety per cent of waterworks men by adopting Mueller “B” Tapping Machine, 
gave to it the stamp of their approval—it has been worthy of their confidence— 
three quarters of a century have not shaken its reputation for reliability and 


efficiency. 


Call on us for your 1928 supplies. 





KEEP THIS LIST BEFORE YOU 
Any of these Mueller goods will insure a BETTER 


Sarnia, Ont 


Los Angeles Dallas 
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New Appointments | 


Boulder, Colo. 

George W. Teal, a former city engineer of 
Boulder, has been appointed city manager, ef- 
fective April 1. 

Bristol, Va. 

James F. McCrary was appointed city man- 
ager of Bristol, effective February 1. 
Cartersville, Ga. 

W. W. Daves has been appointed city man- 
ager and assistant clerk at a salary of $2,400. 
Cornelia, Ga. 

R. C. Poindexter, formerly city manager of 
Cartersville, Ga., has been appointed city man- 
ager of Cornelia, effective February 1, at a 
salary of $2,500. 

Dubuque, Iowa 

O. A.Kratz has resigned his position as city 
manager of Astoria, Ore., to become city man- 
ager of Dubuque at $8,500 salary. Mr. Kratz 
willl assume his new duties about March 15. 
Fort Pierce, Fia. 

Thomas H. Banes has been appointed city 
manager of Fort Pierce at a salary of $4,200. 
Gallipolis, Ohio 

Homer Kerr was recently appointed city 
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manager of Gallipolis at a salary of $2,100, 
effective Feb. 1. Mr. Kerr succeeds City Man- 
ager John T. Hall, who died Jan. 5. 
Hillsborough, Cal. 

John C. Nowell, of San Mateo, Cal., has been 
appointed city manager of Hillsborough, ef. 
fective February 23, at a salary of $5,000. 
Largo, Fla. 

W. M. Healy has been appointed city man. 
ager of Largo at a salary of $2,400. 
Longview, Texas 

B. N. Taylor of Colorado, Texas, has been 
appointed city manager of Longview, effective 
February 15. 

Milton, Pa. 

C. C. Congdon has been appointed city man- 
ager of Milton, effective January 23, at a sal- 
ary of $3,400. 

Niagara Falls, Ont. 

H. E. Goddard has been appointed city man- 
ager of Niagara Falls, at a salary of $4,500, 
Walters, Okla. 


Following the recent resignation of City! 


Manager T. M. Anderson, W. R. Lines, a lo- 
cal man, was appointed city manager of Wal- 
ters, effective February 1. 
Waycross, Ga. 

L. V. Bean has been appointed city man- 
ager of Waycross at a salary of $5,000, effect- 
ive January 10. 











=> WROUGHT 
Fat 1RON FENCE 





PLAYGROUND 
FENCES 





wa ce mn 


IRON AND WIRE FENCES 


There is a Stewart Fence for every municipal pur- 






CHAIN LINK 
FENCE 
ff . 

a 







pose—honestly built, fairly priced, with the endur- 
ing qualities which make its purchase a sound in- 
vestment in civic betterment. And the Stewart ex- 
perience of more than 40 years of fence building is 
an extra value offered every purchaser of a Stewart 
Fence. Ask us to send the catalog. 


THE STEWART IRON Works Co., INC. 
250 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio 















PURPOSES 
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TURBINE SEWER MACHINE CO. 


INCORPORATED 


5210 Watertown Road 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 














The Turbine which is adjustable from 
six to thirty inches will develop about 
3 H.P. at 60-Ibs. pressure per square 
inch. The knives revolve at a speed of 
about 600 R.P.M. and the water used to 
revolve the blades serves to clean and 
scour the sides of the sewer. 





Standard Turbine Adjustable to Clean Sewers 
from 6 to 30 inches 


Illustrating our standard sewer rod oo ee 


which we make in three or three and one 
half foot lengths. 





These rods, which are the product of 
our wide experience, embody all the 
points to be desired in a perfect rod. 





Showing our Floating Non-Buckling Sewer Rods 


The Ferret Turbine is made in only one 
size and is sold separately if so desired. 
It is self-propelling attd when attached 
to a fire hose will pull itself in a sewer 
line 150 or 200 feet depending on the 
water pressure. It gets its power by 
deflecting its water rearward and mounts 
a set of knives which can be replaced in 
five minutes. It is a powerful, handy, 
well built tool and is being used to great 
advantage in cleaning small stoppages, 
dead ends, catch basin to man-hole con- 
nections, etc. Sold on a 30-day free trial. 





Ferret 


Our complete machine is mounted on a rubber tired trailer truck with 


all parts under lock and key. 
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Split Rate Bids 

(Continued from Page 256) 
the amount of premium offered as small as pos- 
sible. Any theoretical loss to the borrowing 
community in using the net interest method is 
negligible in comparison with the importance 
of adopting a method of universal application, 
easy to understand and yet answering all prac- 
tical needs. 


Committee Comment 
Your committee recognizes that at times 


loans are still offered, part of which may be of 
a single maturity and part mature serially, 
and for which “all or none” bids may be made. 
Nevertheless it seems to be one of those ques- 
tions in dealing with which simplicity and 
workability by the average city official and 
bond man are the important factors, especi- 
ally as the difference in mathematical accu- 
racy is slight and the advantage of such ac- 
curacy, if any, is nullified by the reasons pre- 
viously stated. 

The object of this recommendation is to name 
a method which will be easy to understand and 
avoid disputes now possible where city offi- 
cials have no universal and accepted method 
of figuring bids, and which will allow all bid- 
ders to compete on equal terms. Therefore 
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your committee recommends the second or 
Memphis method of so-called Net Interest 
Cost, and further recommends that borrowing 
communities stipulate in their notices of sale 
that this method will be used in awarding the 
bonds. 





>... 
— 


Public Utilities 


(Continued from Page 262) 
bonds, and would be deprived of the benefits 


of the existing law under which a municipality, 
seeking to establish a municipal gas or electric 
plant, must first offer to buy any existing 
plant. 

This proposal, if it is adopted and becomes 
effective, will be a long step toward the aban- 
donment of the theory of sheer regulation by 
the exercise of police power subject to the limi- | 
tations imposed by the Federal courts, and the 
substitution therefor of regulation by contract 
in a new form more flexible than the old fran- | 
chise contracts. 











Speeds Up Administration | 

The real advantage of having city manager | 

is the possibility of taking decisive, independ- | 

ent action without delay when such action is 
needed.— Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal. 














3. The Aim of City Managers Is to Se- | 
cure Satisfactory Results the Sim- 


plest, Effective Way. | 








An Elgin feature is the Single Unit Transmission that passes power to 
drive wheels, sweeping and all other moving parts—means few parts to 
wear, and long life—one of the reasons why 9-year-old Elgins are still in 
service. 


| The Elgin Corporation 


501 Fifth Avenue 
New York U.S.A. 


10 S. La Salle St. 
Chicago 
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nd or 
terest 
owing P 
‘se/ || American Gas Accumulator Company 
TRAFEIC ENGINEERING DIVISION 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 
AGA offers signals of proven worth and engineering service for 
enefits the economical solution of traffic problems. 
pality, 
lectric 
xisting 
| | WARNING SIGNALS—To indicate ap- 
aa | proach to danger points. These signals are 
ca | operated by acetylene or electricity, or are 
e limi | || self-focusing reflector signal type which 
nd the) || gives its warning by reflecting motor head- 
ontract | lights through wide angles of approach. 
i fran- | 
| REGULATING SIGNALS—Installed: to 
| prevent disorder and accidents at street in- 
anager | | tersections and to promote fluid movement of 
lepend- | traffic. These are acetylene or electrically 
tion Sy Tl operated, as required. 
| 
— | 
| 
| 
e- | | 
n- |] 
1 
| LUMINOUS REFLECTOR SIGNS — 
to | Clearly visible by day, these reflector signs 
to | appear to be brilliantly lighted at night under | 
in the influence of motor headlights. 
1) | 
| CONTROL SIGNALS—Pedestal, bracket 
| and pendant types of STOP & GO signals and | 
| control apparatus. These are electrically | 
operated. 
St. 
Catalogs and further information will be gladly 
furnished upon request. 
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With Our Advertisers 


Caterpillar Co. Announces Price 
Reductions 
Announcement has been made by the Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co., San Leandro, Calif., of 
radical price reductions ranging from 8 per 
cent to over 11 per cent, and representing a 
cut of $400 in the price of the largest size of 
the “Caterpillar” tractor to a reduction of $175 
in the price of the smallest model, the 2-ton. 
This company is the successor to the Holt and 
Best companies, the two pioneers in the manu- 
facture of truck-type tractors. 


Changes in Allis-Chalmers Offices 

The Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has opened a new district sales 
office at Phoenix, Ariz., to cover Arizona, New 
Mexico and the northern part of the republic 
of Mexico. The office is located at 308 Heard 
Building, with J. B. Cooper as Manager. Mr. 
Cooper was formerly at Los Angeles. 

A branch office has been opened at San 
Antonio, Texas, at 619 Frost National Bank 


Building, with Earle R. Hury in charge. This 
is a branch of the district office at Dallas. 

A branch office is also being opened at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., in the Weiss Service Building, 
with G. C. Culver in charge. This is a branch 
of the Detroit district office. 


A Specially Designed Grading Roller 


A special grading roller that is capable of 
performing all the functions of a standard 
grader as well as rolling and scarifying, has 
been developed by The Buffalo-Springfield Rol- 
ler Co. This has been designed for cases 
where the work of the roller and scarifier has 
to be supplemented by that of a hauled or 
power grader. 

While the weight of this grading roller per- 
mits it to be used for rolling subgrade for con- 
crete pavement, it has the weight and stability 
of the largest power graders. It is narrow 
enough to permit its use between forms of 
strip-built concrete roads, and it is short 
enough to be turned on a 16-foot roadway. 
































The Roller Field 
From Coast to Coast 


The Buffalo-Springfield Roller Co., 


Springfield, Ohio 








Is it because of BUFFALO- 
SPRINGFIELD’S reputation 
for superior performance? 
Or because there is a BUF- 
FALO-SPRINGFIELD ROL- 
LER for every special or gen- 
eral requirement? Or because 
of the prestige, goodwill and 
confidence built up during a 
third of a Century of out- 
standing service? Whatever 
the reason-that they are pre- 
ferred the country over is an 
established fact. 


Full range of _ sizes 
in latest models, with 
or without scarifier or 
other attachments. 
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Vibrolithic Concrete 


Shows High Strength 


In Government Tests 





Government Tests and Report Show: [West pDallas 


Pike, Dallas, 
1. Vibrolithic Concrete has greater (up te |Texas. Paved 


43 per cent greater) beam strength than |¥ith Vibro- 
i ; lithic in 1916 
equivalent ordinary concrete. _ 








’ 


2. Vibrolithic Concrete is more uniform 
in strength. TIME AND 
3. Vibrolithic Concrete increased in TRAFFIC 
strength 23 per cent, as compared with The Real Test 
only 10 per cent for ordinary concrete, from “* * * Jt has taken 
age 28 days to age 1 year. more punishment than 


4. Vibrolithic Concrete slabs can be built any similar stretch of pave- 


, ment in Texas, since it is the 
of leaner mixtures, or less depth, or both, artery that bears the burden 


and still equal ordinary concrete slabs in of > from two — ~ P 

t h i ity. ment plants, two or three oil refineries, 
peam strength and ieee Carayag eee an enormous structural steel plant, and 
The complete report of the United States a hundred or more gravel pits. Millions 
Bureau of Public Roads tests on Vibrolithic of tons of hauling pass annually over 


, : . . this little five-mile stretch known as the 
Concrete in comparison with practically West Dallas Pike; their ponderous ton- 


equivalent ordinary concrete appears in the nage has been pounding away on the 
October issue of Public Roads, official organ | pike for more than eight years and the 
of the Bureau. If you do not have a copy of ee Se ae —— -y¥ *,¢ _— 
this Report, write us and we will be glad to : j 


send it to you. The above excerpt is reprinted from 


. ber of the “Pitch- 
(LEFT) “L” Street, Aberdeen, Washington. Vibro- the October, 1925, num si Pite 


. ” 4 . 
lithic is especially well adapted to step grades. fork,” a Dallas, Texas, publication. 


(CENTER) Hoover Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. Vibro- 
lithic is a good riding pavement which is as good 















Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 
Extreme heat or bitter cold— 
Vibrolithic is always the same. 


as it “rides.” ~ (RIGHT) 


For the busy executive, a Summary of the 
more important test findings has been pre- 
pared. Beth the Summary and Complete 
Report will be sent upon request. 


American Vibrotithic Corporation 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILOING OES MOINES. (OWA 
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These features make this piece of equipment 
well suited for preparing the subgrade in front 
of the grader and also for shaping, rolling, 
and finishing the shoulders after the pavement 
is laid. If a subgrading machine is used, the 
grading roller will provide power for hauling 
it and scarifying any hard spots encountered. 

The maintenance of sand-clay, gravel, and 
broken-stone streets and roads, involving oc- 
casional scarifying, reshaping and rerolling of 
the surface, can be done without the aid of 
any other machinery and with but one oper- 
ator. 


Dr. Ladd Now Armco Consultant 

Dr. George E. Ladd, Economic Geologist, 
U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, has been ap- 
pointed consulting geologist the Armco 
Culvert Manufacturers Association, and will 
make his headquarters at Middletown, Ohio. 
Dr. Ladd’s professional career began at the 
leading universities of America and Europe, 
and has included positions of the highest dis- 
tinction. Recognized as a leading engineering 
ggologist, he has within recent years made a 
special study of landslides and how to con- 
trol them. By this appointment the services 
of Dr. Ladd becomes available to all public 
and private officials who are confronted with 
difficult and unusual problems. 


by 


District Managers Hold Meeting 

At a four-day meeting of the District Man- 
agers of the Pittsburg Equitable Meter Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa., many interesting views were 
expressed regarding the improvements in de- 
sign and construction, as well as the de- 
velopment of several new products in the gas 
and water divisions of the company, accord- 
ing to a report recently received. 


New Induction Motor 

A new line of squirrel-cage induction motors 
suitable for starting on full-line voltage is 
being placed on the market by Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company. Those motors are 
normal torque, high reactance machines and 
will not draw starting current in excess of the 
limits recommended by the Electrical Appara- 
tus of the National Electric Light Association. 
They are built in rating 7% to 30 HP, 600 to 
3,600 RPM, low voltage, and are available with 
either sleeve or roller bearings. 


A magnetic 
switch with push-button control is the only 
starting equipment required. 





Fourteenth Annual Number 


Tractors Fight Fires 
“New Weapons for Fire Fighters” is the 
title of a recent booklet issued by the Cater- 
pillar Tractor Company. With photographs 
and first-hand data it describes the new fire- 
break building recently worked out by the U, 
S. Forest Service. 





> 
> as 


Catalogues For You 


Free for the asking 


Publication of 
the 1928-1930 cat- 
alogue of electri- 
cal supplies of the 
W esting house 
Electric and Man- 


ufacturing com- 
pany has _ just 
been announced, 


This catalogue of 
about 1,200 pages 
presents the elec- 
trical and wme- 
features 
application 
information for 
all supply appa- 
ratus and appli- 
ances manufac- 
tured by the Westinghouse company, and, in 


chanical 
and 











—— 








addition, describes and illustrates a represen- | 


tative list of large motor and generating ap- 
paratus. 


Swimming-Pool Bathing-Beach 








and equipment—-This is 
the title of the new Catalog No. 5 just issued by the 
Hill-Standard Co., Anderson, Ind This catalog des- 
cribes and illustrates in color many types of water slides, 
buoys, life-lines, marine mosnters, water-balls and surf- 
boards, landing-stairs, springboards, diving-towers and | 
other equipment for pools and bathing beaches 

a 

Iron and Wire Fences—-Avail yourself and your depart- 
ment of the opportunity to learn more about iron and 
wire fences for proper inclosure and protection of public 
parks and playgrounds, by sending for the catalog of | 
The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc., 216 Stewart Block, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Calcium Chloride for Concrete sooklet No. 1053 of the 
Solvay Sales Corp., 40 Rector St.. New York. is avail- 
able to city officials and others interested in calcium 
chloride for concrete construction, which cuts the setting 
time in half, sets at the bottom as fast as at the top, 
and gives 7-day strength in 48 hours 
A Dipped-Tinned Water Meter Water meters that are 
completely dipped-tinned, offering protection against 


rosion, that 
to automatic 


have an internal balance which raises them 


revenue 


computors of the highest quality, 
are completely described in free literature of the Hersey 
Mfg. Co., Corner E and 2nd Sts., South Boston, Mass 


cor- 
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s the THE AUS TIN-WESTERN LINE 


‘ater- 
raphs 
fire- 
he U. 
The Western Hot- 
Patch Outfit. 


Dollar Saving 


val Combination 


lectri- 
of the 


house for Municipal Street Maintenance 


Man- 








com- Economical cleaning and patching—vital in practical pavement up-keep— 
just | is assured by these time-tested Austin-Western machines. Unless your 
ne paving is properly maintained to prevent the accumulation of waste on 

















unced, the surface and to keep the surface unbroken, your community will suffer 
yue of from the economic set-back that always goes with rough and ragged 
pages pavements. 
» oles WESTERN HOT-PATCH 
, a ROAD REPAIR OUTFIT 
. re The Western Hot-Patch Outfit is designed for the economical repair of 
cation asphalt, brick, concrete and other types of pavement. It combines in a 
for single outfit means for heating everything needed to make a perfect 
appa- hot patch. Heated materials are mixed in the pan at the rear and ap- 
appli- plied directly to the hole in the pavement, making a patch that lasts as 
long as the pavement itself, and that can be opened to traffic almost at 
nufac- once. 
nd, in 
weneel AUSTIN MOTOR PICK-UP SWEEPER 
ng ap- The Austin Motor Driven Pick-Up Sweeper not only cleans the entire 
pavement from curb to curb, but also picks up the sweepings and trans- 
ports them to a dumping place. The Austin Motor Sweeper is the ac- 
— cepted four-wheel chassis type. Special patented features are the extra 
This is large, oscillating two-speed gutter broom, and the squeegee pick-up con- 
by the TATA. 
veyor. 
oe Write for prices and catalog giving further details on this equipment. 
id surf- 
a4 ou The AUSTIN-WESTERN 
ROAD MACHINERY CO. 
 depart- 400 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Til. 
iron and 
of public 
talog of | 
t Block, , 
. The Austin Motor 
Pick-Up Sweeper. 
; of the 
is avail- 
calcium 
e setting 
the top, 
that are | 
inst a 
ses them ‘6 9 
exalted MOST MILES FOR YOUR ROAD DOLLARS” 
e Hersey 
Mass. 
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Statewide Manager Plan 
Complete reorganization of municipal gov- 
ernments in Massachusetts, through uniform 
adoption of the municipal manager plan, was 
advocated by Representative Henry L. Shat- 
tuck, chairman of the House ways and means 
committee and one of the outstanding legis- 





lative leaders, in a recent address in Spring- 
field to the Republican women workers of 
Western Massachusetts. 


”™ 
—_—" 








“Progress is just a slow business of falling 
in line with the scheme of minorities.” 








Expert Advice is 





tm | Consulting Engineers | “Stccn” 














PEARSE, GREELEY & HANSEN 


Hydraulic and Sanitary Engineers 


6 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Water Supply and Purification, Sewerage, Treatment of Sewage, 
Garbage and Industrial Waste, Design, Construction, A 
Operation, Valuation p 








Investigations and Reports upon Assessments and Assessment Standardization 
Valuations for All Municipal Purposes 


LIBERTY BANK BLDG., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


We for 
CUTHBERT E. REEVES — 
Valuation Engineer ————— 








METCALF &% EDDY 


Engineers 
Harrison P. Eddy John P. Wentworth 
Charles W. Sherman Harrison P. Eddy, Jr. 
Almon L. Fales Arthur L. Shaw 
Frank A. Marston E. Sherman Chase 


Water, Sewage, Drainage, Fefuse and Industrial 
Wastes Problems Laboratory 


Statler Building Boston 





FULLER &% McCLINTOCK 


Engineers 


NEW YORK, 170 Broadway 


Philadelphia, Pa. Kansas City, Mo. 
Pennsylvania Blde., Walsix Bldg., 
15th and Chestnut Streets 600 Walnut street 

















Nicholas S. Hill, Jr. 


Consulting Engineer 


Water Supply—Sewage Disposal—Hydraulic Developments 


Chemical and Biological Laboratories 
NEW YORK CITY, 112 East 19th St. 
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